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eee Qeomemcie 


Our Men-o'-War's Men, 


* *T) ye mind me, a sailor should be every inch 

All as one as a piece of the ship, 

And with her brave the world, without off’ring to flinch, 
From the moment the anchor’s a-trip. 

As for me, in all weathers, all times, tides, and ends, 
Nought ’s a trouble from duty that springs ; 

For my heart is my Poll’s, and my rhino my friend’s, 
And as for my life, ’tis the King’s.” 

Drspin’s “ Poor Jack.” 


E firmly believe that some boys are born — destined, 

that is, from their very cradle —to become sailors, 

and nothing else! It matters not whether they are 
reared in a sea-port town, or far inland, the result will 
inevitably be the same. In the former case, they spend 
all their leisure time in hanging about the docks, 
climbing up ships’ rigging, and greedily treasuring 
every bit of information they can pick up concerning 
nautical matters and a sailor’s life. Their hearts beat 
quick at the mere idea of the ocean, and of ships sailing . 
across its trackless deeps. Everything connected with 
the sea interests and delights them, and the older they. 
: " &B ie 
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grow, the more potent becomes this fascination; for we 


~ know not what other word would so fittingly and truth- 


- fully express what they feel. The click of a pawl- 
windlass, the ho-ye-ho! of seamen, and the creaking of. 
_ yards and blocks, are music to their ears; they sniff the 
wholesome scent of raw tar with keen relish; and even 
the odour of bilge-water is far from being repulsive, for 
_ to their vivid imagination it is poetically suggestive of 
stormy seas, and long, tropical voyages. They regard a. 
bronzed, whiskered foremastman with profound admi- 
~~ ration, for he is their beau-ideal of manly daring and 
gallantry, and they sometimes make themselves ill by 
chewing tobacco on the sly, in humble admiration of 
this hero. Positively, they gaze with interest at the 
dirty ship’s-cook, as he sits on inverted bucket in the 
doorway of his caboose, polishing, with grimy paws, the_ 
stew-pans and kits; and they envy the naked-footed, 
over-worked cabin-boy, whom they see running about 
at everybody’s call, and doing all sorts of odd jobs | 
about the decks, for doth he not wear tarry duck- - 
_ trowsers, a checked shirt, and a blue jacket? and is he 
. not one of the crew, and in that capacity lives in the 
ship, and sails in her whithersvever she is bound? ~ As 
. they gaze at him, they mentally repeat their favourite 
sea-song— Harry Bluff!” — 


“Harry Bluff, when a boy, left his friends and his home, este 
His dear native land, on the ocean to roam; aa 
Like a sapling he sprung, he was fair to the view, ti 
_ And was true British oak as the older he grew,” &e. &e. 


oy 
be 


* Sfawandly do they vow that they, too, will be lon 
Beye — Harry Bluffs, ere long; and rely upon it, that in - 
. ‘spite of all opposition on the part of their gece, the 
“wish of‘ their heart will be realised ! | oe 
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Again, many boys who never saw the sea, or a ship, 
in their lives, feel instinctively that they are destined 
to become sailors, and, they enthusiastically and absorb- 
ingly read “ Robinson Crusoe,” tales of shipwrecks, sea 
novels, and all books relating to the ocean, ships, sea~ 
men, and sea-life; they construct model vessels, and 
spend long summer days in navigating them on the 
village pond; they imitate, to the best of their ability, 
the dress, and gait, and demeanour of that renowned 
hero “ Will Watch the bold smuggler,” as they once 
beheld him represented (by an eminent strolling actor) 
on the stage of a two-penny travelling theatre; and 
they confidently announce to all and sundry whom it 
may concern, their indomitable resolution to go to sea ; 
but whether they will eventually emulate the heroic 
“Will Watch the bold smuggler,” or “ Richard Parker, 
the mutineer,” or “ Long Tom Coffin,” or “ Blackbeard, 
the pirate,” they have not yet quite decided. They 
have, however, vowed to “go to sea,” and vain will it 
be to endeavour to dissuade them. Papas may threaten, 
mammas may weep, brothers may sneer, sisters may 
coax and implore, and relatives and friends may depre- 
cate, warn, and conjure; but the embryo sailors will 
thereby only be confirmed in their resolve, and in due 
time will take to the sea as naturally and inevitably as 
a young duck takes to the first pool of water ! 

We do not mean to say that every boy — be he born 
on the sea-coast, or in the midland counties — who 
yields him to the witchery of the sea, and stubbornly 
vows to be a sailor, is really of the stuff to make one; 
because it is quite possible, and, in fact, by no means 

; unfrequently happens, that sentimental enthusiasm de- 
ludes beys into the fancy that they are specially fitted 
to follow the sea, when the reverse is the fact. And 

B2 
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“many boys who have felt not merely an unreasoning 
impulse, but undoubtedly, also, have every natural 
quality to render them in time first-rate sailors, are 
bitterly disgusted, at the outset of their career, by the 
stern reality, especially if their officers happen to be 
harsh, tyrannical men. Yet, on the whole, we should 
say, that the generality of boys who are prompted by an 
ungovernable impulse to go to sea, will thus have fol- 
lowed the right bent of their nature and disposition. 
As to the exceptions to this rule, they are often very 
melancholy, but of no effect as examples, and it is quite 
useless to dilate upon them in that sense. 

_ We believe that a majority of the “hearts of oak,” 
who man “our wooden walls,” voluntarily went to sea 
when boys, actuated by the spirit we have described; 
but many others have originally gone to sea from very 
different motives, voluntary or compulsory, as the case 
moight be. ‘We do not hesitate to say that, if all our 
first-class imaginative authors were to combine, they 
could not produce a series of fictions rivalling in variety 
and interest the thousand-and-one romances of reality 
comprised in the life-histories of the crew of a man-o’- 
war. Here we have five hundred, or a thousand men, 
who, in their collective capacity as a crew, present a sort 
of epitome of the world, well worthy of analysis: We 
refer not to any particular ship, for all crews are 
composed of the same miscellaneous human elements, 
although their proportions vary, as good, bad, or indif- 
: front men predominate. Our object will be to give 
some: idea of the extyaordinary diversity of individual 
“Ppearance, character, and history of the different 
“elasses composing a crew; and prototypes of our outline- 
sketches may be found in any liner in commission. 
‘We may add, that, in more than one instance, we shall 
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draw characters from life, describing men who are 
personally known to us. 

Here, to begin with, is Bob Clewline, the captain. of 
the maintop, a. man whose somewhat short stature is 
amply compensated by an immensely broad chest, and 
brawny round shoulders; the upper part of his body is 
gigantic, but the lower seems somewhat disproportionate 
at a first glance, being narrow in the hips and the lower 
spars (as their owner himself would probably call them) » 
rather stunted and slightly bowed, yet endowed. with | 
astonishing powers of activity aloft. Survey that fellow 
closely, for he is the beau-ideal of a prime seaman, and 
he is quite convinced himself that he has not an equal, 
when astride the yard-arm passing a weather-earing In @ 
heavy squall, or standing in the bunt when furling.. 
Observe his long arms and massive limbs, all compact: 
of bone, sinew, and muscle; arms which, when held out: 
stiffly, are about as unbending, and almost as hard, a 
-capstan-bars, and are terminated by a pair of huge 
paws of a rich, yellow hue. The palms of those tarry 
hands, sir, are as horny as the sole of a negro’s foot; 
and the short, thick fingers—the backs of which are 
covered with bristly brown hair—could grip you like a 
steel vice. Above his vast hairy chest — on which 
raffled anchors, mermaids, ships, and initial letters, 
have been indelibly pricked with needles, dipped in 
dissolved gunpowder — rises a rough bull neck, not 
brown, but richly ruddy in hue, and it, in turn, supports - 
a bullet-shaped head, thickly matted with curly hair of 
no particular colour, ‘ unless iron-grey predominates. 
His features are strongly marked, rugged, and.of a dull 
bronze; but what an eye gleams beneath his shaggy - 
brows! It is light grey, restless, bright, and piercing. 
as a faleon’ 8: it would instantly discern any ble 
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rising above the heaying billows of the ocean, at a 
distance incredible to a landsman’s apprehension. And 
good need hath the honest captain of the maintop of 
his hawk-like vision, his bodily strength and activity, 
and his powerful voice, for they are each and all 
in constant requisition for the due fulfilment of his 
responsible duties. 
_ And what is the private history of this heart of oak ? 
Twenty-nine years ago he was a curly-pated fisher-boy 
at Yarmouth. But he happened to be stirred by am- 
bitious aspirations, from which fisher-boys are no more 
exempt than ordinary mortals; and so he forsook the 
red-sailed fishing-boat to swing in a hammock on the 
berth-deck of a liner, and in that ship he speedily saw 
some lively service at Navarino. Since then he has— 
with the interval of a cruise he made in a sperm-whaler, 
just by way of a change—served in different ships of 
the navy in every quarter of the globe. He is some-. 
what taciturn, probably having acquired a meditative 
turn in the maintop, where he has spent many thousands 
of hours by night and by day; for in a man-o’-war, the 
running-gear of the upper-sails, &c., descends into the 
tops, and not to the deck, as is the case in a merchant- 
ship, and, consequently, the quarter-watch is stationed 
_in the tops, to attend to the upper sails. It results that 
if a topman has only a germ of philosophy in his — 
“mental composition, it will have a fine scope for develop- 
‘ment! But although our friend, the captain of the 
‘maintop, is a tarry philosopher, let it not be thought 
that he is sentimental, or speculative, or transcendental; 
on the contrary, all his meditations and aspirations are 
thoroughly practical in their scope and tendency, and 
when he silently overhauls the log of his memory, not _ 
one reminiscence arises that is not of a singularly — 
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matter-of-fact Aeainen,! And yet, these very recol- 
lections of his would strike an. imaginative landsman as 
being romantic and poetical in their nature and asso- 
ciations. A stiff nor’-wester (tumbler of grog*) will, 
at any time, convert Clewline’s taciturnity into loquacity, 
and then he will rapidly narrate the chief incidents of his 
chequered career, commencing with the Navarino affair 
of °27,‘and ending with the Baltic expeditions of 54-55. _ 
The long interval between the first and last epochs, he 
fills up with stirring yarns of how he was frozen on the 
North. American station, and broiled on the West Indian 
station; how he wasted to a skeleton on the deadly — 
African coast, and grew fat and idle up the Mediter- 
ranean; how he was accidentally left ashore on one of 
the Maldive Islands, where he spent three particularly 
dismal months, @ la Robinson Crusoe; how he was _ 
wrecked in the Chinese seas, and, in company with some 
hapless shipmates, was actually enclosed in a huge. 
bamboo-cage, and carried in it to Canton (being ex}. 
hibited by the flowery celestials at every resting-place 
on the way, just as wild beasts are shown in England); 
how he learnt to become as smart a fellow as ever trod 
on shoe-leather when in a flag-ship on the Brazil station; 
and how’he grew rusty and stupid as an owl on board a. 
guardo at Sheerness, One phase of his career alone _ 
does he dislike to expatiate upon, and that is, his cruise _ 
in the South Seaman. He feels a bit ashamed that a | 
regular man-o’-war’s-man like him should ever have 
shipped in a species of vessel which men of his class 
affect to despise, though he chuckles at the recollection 
of how he signalled (by hanging a red shirt in the 
* A “ north-wester” of grog, is half rum and half water; a “north. 3 
north-wester,” is composed of two-thirds rum and one-third water; a 
) Gubrnerther,” ia alt mann | | : ae 
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rigging, a well-understood symbol at sea), the firet of 
her Majesty’s ships they fell in with in'the Pacific, and 
was immediately taken on board, and then, and not 
till then, he felt himself a man and a seaman once 
_ more. 

Of a different slags is the young foretop-man we will 
next introduce. He is a tall, muscular young fellow, 
-good-looking, shrewd, intelligent, and lively —a handy 
lad aloft, and one who, for his age, has seen a good deal 
of service. What is his history? What sent. him to sea, 
and how did he become a man-o’-war ’s-man ? Was 
he a wild, scampish boy — a reckless ne’er-do-weel ?. 
Nothing of the sort. He is a Lincolnshire youth, of 
respectable connexions, born and bred inland. He hap- 
pened, when thirteen or fourteen years of age, to read. 
a certain book, a naval fiction; and he read and re- 
read it until, as he himself said, he almost knew it by 
heart. He had never beheld the sea in his life, but that 
book was a species of fate to him, for it decided his 
destiny.* Thesea! the sea for me! was henceforth the 
burden of his song; nothing could divert him from this 
election, and he was permitted to make a short first 
voyage on liking. He did not much relish this first 
taste of sea-life, as he himself confessed to us; but, like 
“many other lads under similar circumstances, the fear of 
: ridicule determined him to abide by his original resolve, _ 
and he was thereupon apprenticed to a merchantman. ° 
Cruel treatment soon induced him to quit her, by enter-— 
| ing & man-o o’-war; and in this way her Majesty gained 


7 We are narrating what is literally true. This is only : a solitary 
example of the effect of nautical fiction on the mind of youth. Who 
can’ estimate the number of spirited. boys annually sent to-sea by Messrs. 
areeey a Fennimore coves ‘Tom Oringle, Herman see. 
and:Co,?. - 
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the services of one who has not been one of her “hard 
bargains,” we believe. 

Thirdly, let us sketch one of the worshipfal company 
of the Afterguard, who designates himself Henry Augus- 
tus Fitz-Osborne; and this “purser’s name,” as we pre- 
gume it to be, of itself indicates at ledst one element 
of its owner’s character. How is it that we find an indi- 
vidual bearing such an aristocratical appellation ranking 
so low in the naval service? We cannot precisely tell; 
but we believe that Mr. Fitz-Osborne, as thousands of 
others have done before him, fled to a man-o’-war as to 
a veritable city of refuge. In person he is tall, slim, 
and supple; he is neat and dandified, and prides him- 
self on his curly black hair, and huge glossy whiskers. 
His features would be rather prepossessing, were it not 
for the wicked expression of his glittering dark eyes, 
and the peculiarly unpleasant lines about his mouth, | 
especially when he smiles in what he intends to be an 
insinuating fashion. He mysteriously hints, from time 
to time, as occasion serves, that he is of very high aris- 
tocratic descent, and the innocent victim of an inscru- 
table yet malignant destiny. He affects — whenever he 
safely can, for experience has taught him caution in this~ 
respect — a certain air of superior refinement and con-* 
descending dignity, as though he would say, “See how 
a gentleman of high birth can accommodate himself to 
undeserved reverses of fortune, and even live familiarly 
and happily with the rude, ignorant men among whom 
his lot is temporarily cast! > He has a smooth, glib 
tongue, and some smattering of book-learning, which 
he dexterously makes the most of, setting himself up 
for a bit of a “sea-lawyer;” and he is invariably the 
pink of politeness, and as such is looked up to as a 
model by his own coterie of foolish young brethren of 
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the. Afterguard, whom he has taught genteel etiquette, 
and how to spout soliloquies from plays with impas- 
sioned energy. No great harm in that; but we think 
he should not have also initiated them " certain games 
of chance, of which he is an accomplished professor. 
He has one little personal failing, and that is, a love of 
grog, indulgence in which has more than once nearly 
brought him to the gangway, where he would, indeed, 
have repeatedly figured, were it not that. the master-at- 
arms is somehow his friend, and screens him. Some 
long-headed seamen shrewdly suspect that Mr. Fitz- 
Osborne owes this forbearance to being a sort of “ white 
mouse,” or secret spy, in the service of the important 
personage — head commissioner of police in a man~o’- 
war — who thus winks at his occasional delinquencies 
and peccadilloes. Various rumours are current among 
“*Mr. Fitz-Osborne’s shipmates as to his private history 
and former status in society. Their general opinion, 
we regret to say, is not particularly flattering. One 
asserts that he is a runaway valet; a second charitably 
7 ‘surmises that he has been a fashionable hair-dresser, 
"Seliiiee vain head was so affected by a love-disappoint- 
‘a@éntythat he went to sea in despair; a third thinks. 
‘thatrhe has. decidedly the air of a London swell-mobs- 
man 5 “a fourth (and many endorse this opinion) opines 
that he bears an undeniable resemblance to a broken- 
down flash swindler or gambler, who has very urgent 
; private reasons for availing himself of the seclusion of a 
-man-o’-war ; and all agree that his former career has 
been anything but reputable, and that he is at present 
_asly, scheming, impenetrable, unprincipled scoundrel, 
who richly merits a weekly keel-hauling. Mr. Fitz. 
‘Osborne is perfectly aware of the “ship’s opinion” of 
him, but he regards that opinion with philosophic 
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indifference and gentlemanly contempt. Whatever he 
may be, he is not a seaman, nor even a sailor — that, 
at least, is certain; and yet, whenever he can get 
ashore, he passes himself off as a tar of the first water, 
with great success, among those who suppose that a 
fellow who belongs to a man-o’-war, and swears all 
manner of strange and terrible oaths, and discourses 
sea-slang with amazing volubility, must of necessity bé 
the character he aspires to represent. He would not 
venture on shipboard — except it were in the mess he 
belongs to, a mess composed of young gentlemen not 
much unlike himself in their general attributes and 
qualifications —to densely garnish his conversation 
with nautical flourishes, for the “real salts” would 
contemptuously silence him forthwith. The fact is, he 
has picked up his sea-lingo by assiduously committing 
to memory every slang and technical sea-phrase that he - 
has heard, and he does not even understand the 
meaning of much that he parrots. Once for all, let the 
reader note the instructive -fact, that blue-jacketed, 
Wi ca he: . 









heroes who cannot utter a single sentence ashore.: 
out “shivering their timbers,” and that sort’ of 
are generally know-nothings and horse-~marines& 
should not have devoted so much space to, sketg 
Fitz-Osborne, were it not that we believe him to be the 
type of a rather numerous class of worthless scamps in 
the navy. : Be” i ee 
Gladly do we turn to another “ representative man,” 
a worthy personal friend of our own, Jack Treenail*, 
carpenter’s mate, a rating he has held longer that le 
need have done, had he been desirous of rising in the 
service, as we shall presently show. Jack is a middle- 


* The name ig, of course, fictitious, but all we have said of the man. 
himself is matter-of-fact.” | | | a 
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sized, muscular fellow, good-looking, and in the prime 
of life, although, like most seamen — and he is a good 
seaman as well as carpenter —who have seen much 
hard service, he appears oldet than he actually is. He 
is a Scotchman, of respectable family, and served his 
apprenticeship to a shipbuilder. He was naturally of a 
roving disposition, and soon after his term expired, he 
chose to enter a man-o’-war, and has served in the 
navy ever since. He is an extremely intelligent fellow, 
and relates his experiences of life in a very clear, 
modest, sensible, and graphic manner; and much has 
he seen and undergone. He served four or five years” 
in the East Indies, and several years on the African 

coast and in the West Indies, and terrible reminiscences — 
are his of those deadly stations. His iron constitution 
has borne him through. all, though more than once his 
life was not worth an hour’s purchase. Awful narra- 
tives can he give of the “pestilence which walketh by 
noon-day,” ay, and in the watches of the night, too, for 
that matter. He has seen strong men smitten down by 
dozens, and by scores, and in the space of a very few 
Hours hurriedly committed to the deep by messmates 
whgge own turn would come ere sunrise. He has be- 
held as many marvels, experienced as many dangers,. 
endured as many hardships, and, we fear we must add, 

shared in as many follies, as usually fall to the lot of. 
-men-o’-war’s-men. Withal, he has ever done his duty 
to the satisfaction of his officers, and has rated many 
years a8 carpenter's mate. Repeatedly has he had an 
opportunity of obtaining a warrant as carpenter; but 
_ promotion he has shunned, for reasons which we smiled 
to hear him mention, although we questioned not his 
sincerity. Strange as it may appear, that a man, whom 
we believe to be in ‘every way competent for a higher 
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rating, should refuse to accept it, yet we know that such 
is the positive fact. Being a first-rate swimmer, our 
friend Jack never hesitates to risk his life to save that 
of others; and he has ere now been specially noticed by 
' the admiral, and by his orders thanked and commended 
on the quarter-deck, for his heroic conduct, in the pre- 
sence of the assembled ship’s crew; yet, a warrant by 
way of reward he even then sturdily refused to receive! 
Nearly all men gladly accept promotion when offered, 
and few, indeed, like Jack, decline it resolutely, yet not 
ungratefully. But he has an ample reward in the con- 
sciousness of doing his duty, and being respected and 
esteemed by his officers and shipmates. He likes the 
sérvice, too, and should his life be so far prolonged, 
never means to quit it until the time comes when he 
will be honestly entitled to a good retiring pension; nor 
will he even quit it then, if his country requires his 
services. A noble contrast is brave, manly Jack Tree- 
nail to the contemptible rascal whom we previously 
sketched; and glad are we to be able to add, that 
althougif#here may be only too many of the Fitz- 
Osborne genus in the navy, there are yet more of the 
Jack Treenail ¢lass — hearts of oak to the back-bone, 
the living bulwark of their country in time of danger! 

Now for one who deserves an elaborate, full-length 
portrait, rather than the imperfect outline sketch which 
we can here afford him. Marmaduke Winter is the 
oldest man on board the ship ; no wonder that the sea- 
men call him, half in joke, half in kindly earnest, “ Old — 
Daddy Neptune.” An artist would, indeed, at once 
acknowledge him to be a singularly fine model of the 
imaginary god of the sea, only minus the conventional 
beard. He is sixty-five years of age, yet on an emer- 
gency he can exhibit as much activity and strength as. 
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many seamen in their prime. He has been very tall, 

and proportionately stout, but now his back is consider- 
ably bowed, and his frame is thin; yet it is indurated 
to such a degree as to defy all elemental warfare — no 
exposure or hardship can materially affect it. His 
countenance must once have been singularly handsome, 
and even now the regular features have a fine genial 
expression ; but the brown skin is wrinkled and puck- 
ered; the blue eyes still clear and bright, are deeply 
gunk in their sockets; and the bushy eyebrows above 
them, and. the long tangled hair growing around the 
throat, are as white as the salt-sea foam. The fore and 
upper part of his head is quite bald, but the back is 
thickly clustered with hoary locks. We defy any one 
of sensibility or imagination to behold without emotion 
this venerable mariner, as he stands on the forecastle, 
motionless as the mast, his withered hands calmly 
folded across his breast, gazing over the heaving waters 
of the main with an air of melancholy abstraction, as - 
though in fancy he traces on the horizon the shadowy 
semblances of ships in which he sailed in years long 
“bygone — ay, and perchance peoples their decks with 
the forms of messmates, whose bones bleached in 
ocean’s depths a generation ago. Old Marmaduke is a 
“ sheet-anchor-man,” a veteran “ leading seaman,” 
whose station is the forecastle; and if it be asked why 
and wherefore one like him is not a petty officer of 
long standing, we are constrained to answer, that quiet 
and dignified as he now is, he has been, both in youth, 

prime, and middle age, as reckless a seaman as ever 
broke biscuit ; and, moreover, he can neither read nor 
write. “But sien he felt frosty old age insidiously ap- 
‘proaching, he suddenly bade adieu for ever to the follies 
and the vices which had so long held him in thraldom, 
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od 
and for several years past he has been a steady, sober, 
thoughtful, “ancient mariner.” He is a sort of ‘pri- 
vileged character on board, made much of by the men, 
kindly spoken to by the officers, and idolised by the 
_younger midshipmen, whom he delights by quaint and 
“marvellous legends, and patiently instructs — with the 
aid of a couple of fathoms of “ white line ”— how to 
make double diamond-knots, Turks’-heads, Carrick- 
bends, round-seizings, long-splices, sheepshanks, Mat- 
thew Walkers, and all other sorts of knots, bends, 
hitches, and splices, simple and intricate, common and 
- uncommon — for none are unknown to him. He is the 
best spinner of yarns in the ship, and formerly was 
noted for the richly humorous nature of the majority 
of his “ twisters,” but of late all the stories he tells are 
of a very sad, doleful, lugubrious, or preternatural cast, 
and he fails not to intersperse them with words of 
solemn admonition, for the benefit of the young seamen 
who on such occasions eagerly group around him; and, 
assuredly, he speaks from long and bitter experience, 
when he warns them to steer clear of the rocks and 
quicksands which have proved fatal to countless thou-. 
sands of their class. | | 

What scenes hath this hoary seaman beheld! What 
a long retrospective vista of vanished years can he-look 
through! His history is very similar to that. of many 
other old sea-dogs. He ran away from his humble 
home, and went to sea at twelve years of age; and 
when he returned a young man, his parents and rela~ 
tives were all dead or scattered, and never’ did he 
behold one of them again. His earliest years of sea- 
life were spent in Liverpool slavers —a school only a 
single degree less iniquitous than piracy. Then he 
became privateersman, and, as he sometimes darkly 
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hints, at one period was of a worse profession than 
either. Fifty-three years has he followed the sea in one 
kind of vessel or other — sometimes in merchantmen, 
sometimes in whalers, sometimes in yachts, but more 
frequently in the navy; and the mere catalogue of the 
names of the countries and the ports he has nes 
would mightily resemble the index to an atlas eae 
as the sea-coast is concerned. He has long out ived 
nearly every one of the messmates and shipmates of his 
youth and manhood — for seamen, who regularly follow 
their arduous profession, are worn out at a premature 
age -—— and he believes there does not exist a single 
human being with whom he can claim kindred. Who 
will. marvel, therefore, that his heart clings tenaciously 
to the memory of the past — all sin-spotted, and melan- 
choly, and suggestive of at least partially mis-spent 
life, though that memory be? He is, like nearly all 
old seamen, decidedly bigoted, and will never admit 
that better ships, or better seamen, than he sailed with 
in Nelson’s time, do now, or ever will, float in blue 
water. One other characteristic we must not omit to 
mention: he cannot for a moment bear it to be thought 
that he, Marmaduke Winter, is not yet perfectly able 
to do duty as well as any seaman in the ship. If the 
officers kindly wish to spare him exposure to the ele- 
ments, or any very severe labour.or exertion requiring 
the energies of a man in the prime of life, he a 
nantly repudiates the inference. 7 
_ “Three kings of England have I sarved,” oncels 
he, “and I can yet sarve the Queen as well - ever I 
: sarved them as reigned afore her!” 
| Truly he retains his physical powers in a siebedes 
degree ; but the time probably is not far distant when. 
the tough old mariner will at last be fain to confess’. 
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that aged seamen, as well as aged ships, must be laid 
up in ordinary — the former at Greenwich, the latter 
wherever my Lords of the Admiralty in their wisdom 
shall appoint. 

But perhaps it may be the lot of Marmaduke Winter 
to die at sea, and he has oft expressed a wish that such 
should be the fitting end of his career. In that case 
his body will be conveyed from the “sick-bay” (or 
hospital of the ship) to the berth-deck, where it will 
be placed on the death-board, between two of the guns, 
near the hatchway. The sailmakers then will sew it in 
its canvas-shroud, with a couple of heavy cannon-balls 
securely attached to the feet. This done, the corpse 
will be carried to the upper-deck, and placed on a 
grating in the lee-waist, with the union-jack for a pall. 
The end of the grating projects in a slanting direction 
through a porthole. Simple, yet ominous, preparations 
these! At the appointed time, the entire crew is sum- 
moned, and the officers group round the grating. The 
chaplain then, whilst all hands stand bareheaded, reads 
the Burial-service. When the solemn words, “ We 
commit his body to the sea,” are slowly uttered, the 
flag is drawn off the corpse, and the grating launched 
bodily overboard, the body sliding off, and plunging 
downward feet foremost. There is a hissing splash, a 
momentary eddy, a few air-bubbles—that is all! Fare- 
well, poor old Marmaduke, your messmates and ship- 
“mates have seen the lastof you! All is now over; the 
grating is hauled on board again; Mr. Blowhard, the 
boatswain, pipes the hands down, and the crew disperse. — 
That evening, his own immediate messmates, the sheet- 
anchor men, will talk about the qualities of the defunct, 
as they sit over their six o’clock supper, and miss him 
from his accustomed seat; and for a few days anecdotes 
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will occasionally be related concerning his sayings and 
- doings; but in a brief period he will be almost for- 
gotten, for sailors don’t indulge in the “luxury of grief”. 
and sentimental recollections, nor do they much like 
for their thoughts to revert to, and dwell on a deceased 
messmate, since they too well know how slight, humanly 
speaking, is the thread which hourly holds them from 
destruction, and how soon his fate may be theirs, and, 
therefore, they shun all gloomy and saddening thoughts. 
Next day the purser will probably enter in his books the 
initials “D. D.” (Discharged — Dead) opposite the 
name of Marmaduke Winter, and that will be the old 
per s epitaph ! 
“< Well, we can conceive no more fitting shroud for a 
seaman than his own hammock, and no more appro- 
priate grave than the free, boundless ocean, on which 
his life has been spent, and where the wild, viewless 
winds and green curling waves will sing his requiem ! 
The ocean is a sublime tomb; and what thorough-bred 
seaman would not prefer for his mortal remains to 
quietly dissolve in its coral caves, rather than to fester 
in some sweltering city Golgotha? Ay, give the gallant 
soldier Kis six feet of the earth, whereon he has ever been 
accustomed to martially tread; but give poor Jack the 
wide ocean for his sepulchre, with nought above his 
breast but the ever-rolling blue salt waves ! 
Next we will introduce George Blunt, quartermaster, 
@ man who is a tolerably fair representative of his own 
class of petty officers, one or more specimens of which 
elass, by the bye, figure prominently in most naval 
novels. Nor do we wonder at this, for a quartermaster 
usually is a fine old sea-dog; indeed, the mere fact 
that he holds such a rating is a certain proof that he is 
an experienced, trustworthy, and particularly able and 
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intelligent seaman. You could hardly look at our 
quartermaster, whether on duty standing at the wheel, or — 
at the con, or on the look-out, glass in hand, or off duty, 
with a very different kind of glass in hand, without being 
somehow reminded of a British oak, of which he seems 
a sort of human similitude. His feet are the roots, his 
sturdy body is the trunk, his arms are the branches, his 
head is the crown; his whole aspect is hardy, powerful, 
defiant of tempest and of time. He is below the stan- 
dard height, very square built, and furnished with 
limbs of prodigious strength. His age may be well on 
to fifty, but. his activity is unimpaired, and his frame 
was never more capable of standing the severest tests of 
endurance than at the present time. His features are 
bluff, weather-beaten, and dogmatic : yet have withal 
kindly lines, and are capable of assuming, on occasion, 
a droll and humorous expression. He is the oracle of 
his own mess, and the seamen listen with deference to 
his professional remarks, and grin with a keen relish at 
his somewhat coarse, yet often capital jokes. He isa 
great favourite, too, with the mates and oldsters of the 
midshipmen’s mess; and when a junior-lieutenant has 
the watch, that gentleman is pretty sure to find occasion 
to avail himself in an off-hand way — seemingly half 
indifferent, yet really serious and anxious —of the ex- 
perience of the grizzled quartermaster, whose respect~ 
ful advice he condescendingly adopts, and rewards with 
an order for the gun-room steward to give old Blunt a 
stiff nor’-wester! And what is old Blunt’s personal his- 
tory? ‘An ordinary one for a man of his class, yet not . 
uninstructive, had we space to go into detail. He isa 
native of North Shields, and at a very early age embarked 
in the same profession that his father and grandfather 
had followed before him, namely, was apprenticed to a 
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collier-brig. The Northumberland collier-vessels have 
long and justly been deemed an excellent nursery for 
the British navy, and young Blunt proved one of these 
nurselings. He was thankful to exchange the pro- 
verbially hard berth of a seaman in a collier for the 
comparatively easy life of a topman in one of his name- 
sake George’s ships of war; and ‘he has never quitted 
the navy. He has sailed in all sorts of vessels, from a 
cutter to a three-decker; he has visited every quarter. 
of the globe, and professes to have acquired a thorough 
knowledge of all foreign countries and foreign peoples, 
although the truth is, he never in his life.penetrated a 
couple of miles inland anywhere, and all his intercourse 
with whites, blacks, browns, tawnys, copper-skins, and 
woolly-heads, has been strictly confined to the precincts 
of dockyards, wharves, and sailors’ taverns — his liveliest 
reminiscences of foreign customs and manners being 
—inalienably associated with the latter intellectual places 
of resort —which are, to be sure, exceedingly interesting 
and instructive in their way, as we can testify. 
Decidedly the most unpopular character in the ship 
is the. distinguished individual whom we now deferen- 
tially introduce as Jonathan Ferret, master-at-arms — 
a gentleman who is held in mingled fear and dislike by 
&ll hands. And, indeed, we do not greatly marvel that 
| a master-at-arms should thus be regarded by the crew, 
ex-officio, altogether independent of his personal quali- 
ties; and these, alas! in the case of our present friend, 
are not of the most estimable kind. Of the past his- 
tory of Jonathan Ferret we are profoundly ignorant. 
‘The seamen can supply you with at least a score of raady — 
cut-and-dry biographies of their master-at-arms, tracing 
his career from ship to ship back even to that early — 
period when, as one of them asserts, Jonathan and some 
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juvenile companions robbed orchards and old women’s 
gingerbread stalls, until impunity emboldened them to 
make a daring midnight foray in a farmer’s homestead, 
_where they bagged poultry galore, and narrowly escaped 
being bagged themselves, which pricked the tender 
conscience of young Jonathan to such a degree, that 
he turned King’s evidence the next morning, and his 
comrades were sent to prison, and he was sent — to sea. 
We regard this as an apocryphal mode of accounting 
for the professional origin of the master-at-arms, and 
we think the same of the score or more of current his- 
tories of that personage, as no two of them agree in 
detail, although it is noteworthy that one and all of 
them depict their hero:as a consummate scoundrel, and 
explain his official position on the principle that an old 
poacher makes a good gamekeeper, and an old thief a 
good gaoler. In person the master-at-arms is a tall, 
hard-featured, cadaverous, middle-aged man, obsequious 
to the officers, and domineering and unrelenting to the 
men. They dread and detest him, because he is an 
official ever on the watch to bring them to punishment; 
but that is his especial duty, for he is head constable 
and gaoler of the ship, and has two underlings, who are 
called ship’s corporals. Night and day, in all weatiiers, 
all times, all places,'these vigilant officials are on the 
look-out to detect offenders, and bring them before the 
magnate of the’ quarter-deck for the time being, to 
answer for their misdeeds. The seamen well know that 
the watchful eye of either the master-at-arms or that of 
one of his aids is ever uponthem. But for this ubiqui- 
tous functionary, and his equalygubiquitous myrmidons, 
there would be comparatively a merry, lawless time on 
the berth and maindecks, As it is, the master-at-arms 
is indefatigable in detecting secret gambling and misde- 
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meanours of all kinds. The evil-doer must be very 
shrewd and wide-awake indeed to escape the cognisance 
of the police of the ship, or of their sneaking spies 
(invariably the vilest and most scoundrelly of the crew), 
and the instant he is detected in any illegal or forbidden 
act whatsoever, the master-at-arms pounces upon him 
—grimly gleeful —and hauls him before the powers 
that be; and, according to the nature of the offence, he 
is either summarily punished, or is placed in irons in 
the brig — 1. ¢., the gaol or prison-room of the ship — 
to await a court-martial. When a man-o’-war lies in 
harbour, the master-at-arms has plenty to do to guard 
against smuggling, in the shape of illicit introduction 
of spirits into the ship. He personally searches the 
crew of every boat that returns to the ship from the 
shore, and he carefully inspects the boat itself; and at 
all hours he and his corporals are vigilant to prevent 
the surreptitious bringing on board of rum or any other 
intoxicant. In spite of every precaution, and every 
check that experience suggests to the officials, it is well 
known that spirits are not unfrequently smuggled on 
board in novel and ingenious ways; nay, some cha 
ritable growlers insinuate that the master-at-arms him- 
self winks at smuggling,, when he safely can — for a 
consideration. Even if this be the case, we are very 
sure that he, in his official capacity, will seize, and 
report, and bring to punishment, whoever he finds 
Antoxicated, unless some strong private motive induces 
him to overlook the offence, if practicable. He figures 
prominently on those painful and impressive occasions, 
when the boatswain’sgmbrill pipe and call of “All 
hea-ands witness punishment, a-hoy!” summons the 
crew to the waist and gangways. Then, when the offi- 
cers, in full uniform, are grouped on the quarterdeck, 
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and the marines are drawn up on the poop with fixed 
bayonets, and the quartermasters have rigged the 
gratings against the bulwark, and the boatswain and 
his mates are ready with their canvas bags containing 
the cruel cats —then the master-at-arms, with rattan 
in hand, aided by a marine, brings forward the poor 
prisoner, and assists him to strip, at the word of com~- 
mand, for punishment. When the cat descends, wielded 
by the brawny arm of a boatswain’s mate, the master- 
at-arms, in a loud voice, counts “one,” “two,” and so 
on up to a dozen; and he holds a cup of water ready to 
apply to the lips of the sufferer, if the latter should 
appear likely to faint. The master-at-arms, too, in con- | 
junction with the provost-marshal, conducts a condemned 
criminal to execution on shipboard. Altogether, it will" 
be seen that the office of master-at-arms is a vesponsibis™* 7 
one; and, indeed, so far as pay is concerned, he rates on 
the ship’s books next to the clerk. The duties of his 
office are of an absolutely indispensable nature, aud the 
internal discipline of the ship very much depends on - 
their efficient fulfilment. Some masters at-arms un- 
doubtedly are very respectable, worthy men, who con- 
scientiously endeavour to perform the unpleasant duties 
of their station in a faithful and unassuming manner ; 
but many others, we fear, are merciless, petty tyrants, 
of very dubious personal character and our dearly- 
beloved Jonathan Ferret is a type of the latter class. 
A certain degree of intelligence, keen alertness, and a 
thorough practical knowledge of the rogueries practised 
afloat, are essential requisites in a master-at-arms,.. 
Whatever this official’s personal character may be, the “ 
nature of his duties are such that he is pretty sure to 

be hated and dreaded by those of the crew whose reck- 
sy re render them liable to arrest and pe 
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ment, and he is generally disliked, even by, the sober, 

steady men, who, although they well know, and are 
ready to acknowledge, that a master-at-arms is a per- 
sonage really necessary in a man-o’-war, yet they cannot 
regard the man himself with any friendly feeling. 

Mr. Blowhard — for he has a “ handle ” to his name, 
and every sailor must address him as “sir ”—— the boat- 
swain of our liner, is a marked character in his way, and 
sufficiently a “representative man” to merit a brief 
sketch here. We need hardly say that, when his naval 
career commenced, he came on board through the 
hawse-holes, and bravely worked his way up to his pre- 
‘sent respectable and responsible rating. He was literally 
born at sea, his father being a petty officer in a frigate , 
at a period when the wives of such men were permitted 
to accompany their husbands on a cruise. His father 
was killed in battle shortly afterwards, and the officers 
of the ship kindly made up a subscription that enabled 
the poor widow to settle down at Portsmouth, and earn 
a decent livelihood by keeping a little shop. She never 
married again, and creditably exerted herself to give a 
good education to her ocean-born, her only child, 
intending to apprentice him to some respectable trade 
on shore, for the fate of his father had inspired her with 
-a perfect horror of the sea, and she fondly, but weakly, 
thought to ans! an equal distaste for a “life on the 
ocean wave” in the ‘mind of her boy, by cantinually 
narrating to him dismal stories of the dangers and hard- 
ships of a séaman’s life. Mistaken mother! — and how 
Many parents err like her? —she could not possibly 
have pursued a line of conduct more certain to send her. 
son to sea. And, accordingly, to sea he did go, when in 
‘his'fourteenth year — running away from his comfort~ 
able home, and shipping as a cabin-boy ina West India- 
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man. It was years ere his almost heart-broken mother 
saw him again; but he proved, in the long run, a good 
son, for he rendered: her latter days comfortable by 
allotting her one-half of his pay. Ere he was twenty, 
he bade adieu to the merchant service, and entered the 
navy, which he never afterwards quitted. He has 
always borne a good character, and for above a dozen 
years has held a boatswain’s warrant. He is married, 
and is the father of a large grown-up family. No less 
than five of his sons are now serving in different men-o’- 
war, and often does he exclaim, “If I had twenty sons, 
every one should enter the navy!” We once personally 
knew an old retired sergeant, who had two or more sons 
soldiers, and he uttered a precisely similar patriotic 
expression in favour of the army, which he held in 
enthusiastic esteem. 

Mr. Blowhard is a fine-looking specimen of the boat- 
swain genus — a big, burly fellow, with a richly-mottled 
face, a particularly thick, red Bardolphian nose, and a 
voice that can out-roar a hurricane or a twenty-four | 
pounder, if necessary. He prides himself on his capa- 
bility of using his “call,” or silver whistle, so as to 
produce a longer-drawn and shriller “pipe” than any 
other boatswain eroets and he can follow up his piping 
by sending a “cry,” or summons, down the hatchway, 
that penetrates to the remotest cranny of the ship, and 
reverberates like muttering thunder. Nature, doubt-~ 
less, gifted him with lungs of great capacity and power ; 
but their capabilities have been woncerteny enlarged | 
by the practice of “piping” and “crying” down the 
hatchways of divers of her Majesty’s “ships and vessels 
of war.” It is not every stout seaman who can whistle 
and cry as a boatswain ought, and must, if he would do 
credit to his rating. Mr. Blowhard is now quite an, 
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elderly man, on the tough old tar evinces not the least 
sign of any failure in his physical powers. He is, we 
doubt not, a happy and contented man on the whole, 
for he has long reached the summit of his professional 
ambition ; he has brought up his sons to tread worthily 
in his footsteps, he is respected by his officers, and he 
has the certainty of receiving a very good retiring pen- 
sion, should he live to need it. Like most boatswains, 
his character is extremely dogmatic; and in his mess 
(which comprises his brother warrant-officers, the 
gunner, carpenter, and sailmaker) he almost daily gets 
involved in temporary controversy on professional or 
political subjects — for he is a red-hot Tory of the old 
school, and so intensely conservative that he growls 
savagely, and bellows his indignation at the mere allu- 
sion to any projected innovation, professional, social, or 
national. His chief antagonist is Mr. Wadding, the 
gunner, a little wizened, gunpowder-smoked-and-dried 
Northumbrian, who is a crabbed, ill-tempered, morose 
carle—and, we may add, we are assured that it is a 
singular and suggestive fact that nearly all gunners are ~ 
of a similarly unpleasant and unamiable disposition, 
owing, it is presumed, to their peculiar duties on board. 
_ One other trait of our boatswain’s character may be 
iis He never in his life was intoxicated—that is 
to say, unequivocally drunk; but he has ever been a 
steady-going imbiber of generous fluids, amber rum 
being’ he favourite. He drinks at regularly-recurring 
hours, as though it were his bounden duty to do so, the 
omission of performing which duty would be highly 
criminal and unprofessional; but the instant he has had 
just enough, he, in his own impressive, figurative lan- 
guage, “knocks off, and cries tally!” We think it 
taust have been our worthy old friend who, when once 
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asked by a lady whether he would prefer to take wine or 
grog, gravely and in perfect sincerity replied —“I thank 
you, ma’am, J’ll just drink the wine whilst the grog is 
a-mixing, if you please !”—and doubtless he didso. In 
his social hours of relaxation, he appears to the greatest 
advantage when singing that graphic, albeit coarse, old 
sea-ditty, the “ Old Commodore” (a song that only 
boatswains and “ Fighting Charlie” should attempt to 
sing), for there is not a warrant-officer afloat who can 
so admirably troll — 


“ Hearts! what a time for a seaman to skulk 
Under gingerbread hatches ashore ! . 
What a d—d bad job that this batter’d old hulk 
Can’t be rige’d out for sea once more ! 
The puppies as they pass, 
Cocking up a squinting-glass, 
Thus run down the Old Commodore: 
‘That’s the ram Old Commodore, 
— The tough Old Commodore, 
The fighting Old Commodore, he ! . 
But the bullets and the gout 
Have so knock’d his hull about, 


That he'll never more be fit for sea!’” 


In fine, we would sum up the character of honest 
old Tom Blowhard, boatswain of H.M.S. Terrific, by 
saying that his virtues are his own, and his faults and 
his failings are salt-water ones, common to hig Pa 
fession. oe 

Jf we turn to the lowest class of men in our cs 
the ignoble Waisters—we shall discover among them 
not a few living examples of that “ romance of reality” 
abounding in a man-o’-war’s crew. These waisters are 
a set of fellows who are worthless in a professional sense,: 
comprising men who, from ignorance, stupidity, on. 
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physical disability, are fit for little or nothing but to 
perform the most paltry duties. Almost the only thing 
they do at station-for-working-ship, is to haul at certain 
of the sheets, and their chief occupation is to perform 
menial duties. If ever a man, who has any claim to be 
rated a seaman, is ordered to join the gang of waisters, 
it is as a punishment—a degradation certain to be 
severely felt. Even the “holders,” the sturdy, dirty 
fellows habitually employed in the depths of the ship, 
labouring among the different store-rooms, &c., look 
down on the Juckless waisters as an inferior class. Some 
of these pariahs of a man-o’-war have, doubtless, been 
miserable creatures, buffeted about the world from their 
infancy, and have sought refuge in the navy by a not 
unwise instinct; for, however hard and mean their lot 
may there prove, they at least have ample food, and a 
floating home. Others, however, are outcasts of a very 
different grade—— men who have reduced themselves to 
their present wretched lot. by their own reckless mis- 
conduct, or who have been driven to it by relentless 
destiny. In a large ship, it is truly astonishing what a 
variety of social classes contribute ‘their generally un- 
worthy representatives to the body of waisters. Take 
half a dozen of them hap-hazard, and it is at least. 
possible that one proves to be a raw countryman, who 
has had a serious misunderstanding with the legal autho- 
rities of his native village; a second was originally an 
artisan, a clever workman, but a worthless scamp; a 
third was a merchant’s clerk, who lost his character 
through some mysterious error of figures in the ledger ; 
a fourth was from his youth upwards a low London 
blackguard, who lived by his wits'as a “picker up of 
unconsidered trifles;” a fifth was once a respectable 
tradesman, who eventually fell into habits of incor- | 
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rigible dissipation; the sixth, by birth and education, 
was quite a gentleman, but gambling and vice reduced 
him, years ago, to the condition of a despicable outcast. 
Yes, and unless we are misinformed, disgraced members 
of the legal and medical professions, ay, and of the 
pulpit even, occasionally recruit the waisters of the 
navy! Of course, it must be understood that the majo- 
rity of the waisters are men who have always been 
members of the lower classes of town and country; but 
there is really a considerable sprinkling of ruined men, 
who have once flourished in higher ranks of life. Some 
of them have, at least, sufficient discretion and self- 
respect left to maintain a guarded silence as to their 
former condition and prospects; but others are so lost 
to all manly feeling, so insensible to shame, so reckless 
and hopeless of the future, that they boast of the posi- 
tions they once filled,.and recount, without a blush, the. 
follies and the crimes which, step by step, reduced them — 
to their present wretched lot. Such men lead a dog’s 
life, and will die a dog’s death, and we regard them 
with more contempt and disgust than pity. 

We would willingly sketch many others of the pro- 

minent characters of the crew of our liner— men whose 
lives have been so strange and romantic as to forcibly 
illustrate the saying, that truth is stranger than fictien 
—were it not that we fear to weary the reader by 
devoting further space to the subject. In fact, so many 
men in the crew of a man-o’-war are original characters, 
whose life-histories are full of striking events, that a_ 
large volume—and, we make bold to say, a very inte- 
resting one—might be filled with brief sketches of 
them and their past careers: Would that some literary 
Hogarth, familiar enough with men-o’-war and ‘their 
crews, to qualify him to do justice to this peculiar ‘énd 
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by no means very easy task, would undertake it con 
amore! In some few cases he would, it is true, have 
little more to do than to note down and throw into 
- form the seaman’s vivi vocé reminiscences; but, in 
most instances, he would find men-o’-war’s men by no 
means disposed to be over-communicative as to their 
past lives and actions. We know, indeed, one tolerably 
sure and effectual way to render the most reticent of 
them unreserved and truthful—but that is a secret we 
will not here divulge ! 

The reader will bear in mind that, in the above per- 
sonal sketches, we have confined ourselves to indivi- 
duals whom we deemed fair repnesentatives of their 
respective classes in the navy, and that we have not 
attempted to give an impersonation of the British man- 
o’-war’s man—our glorious Jack! Eyerybody knows 
the traditional reputation of Our Jack—everybody 
takes a certain interest in his doings. His character is 
a solidly-established one—the growth of centuries, it 
may be said, for he is the legitimate descendant of the 
race of gallant Jacks from the time of Drake to Napier: 
he inherits their accumulated fame, their valour, their 
skill, their daring, their hardihood, their endurance, 
and their peculiar characteristics. We are tempted to 
conclude this article by briefly reviewing Our Jack’s 
conduct in the Black Sea and Crimea, in order that we 
may judge whether he shows any symptoms of dege- 
neracy or otherwise. Scores of intelligent eye-witnesses 
supply us with superabundant materials, 

When that magnificent, that unparalleled fleet of 
transports and ships-of-war, conveyed: the ‘allied army 
from Varna to Eupatoria, and the disembarkation of 
the troops took place, Our Jack, according to an obser- 
vant spectator, helped each soldier tenderly down into 
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the boats, and then stowed away his musket and knap- 
sack, patted him on the back, bidding him not to fear 
the water, and “treated the ‘sojer,’ in fact, in a very 
kind and tender way, as though he were a large— but 
not very sagacious— pet, who was not to be frightened, 
or lost sight of, on any account; and did it all so quickly, 
that the large paddle-box boats, containing one hundred 
men, were filled in five minutés.” And when the boats 
reached the beach, Our Jack stood up to his arm-pits 
in the surf, and handed the soldiers down the long 
plank from the bows to the shore, as carefully as though 
they were ladies landing for a pleasant pic-nic excur- 
sion! Yet more valuable were the services of Our 
Jack in landing the horses, artillery, &c., and but for 
him they could scarcely have been landed at all. Our 
Jack, on this momentous occasion, underwent, in the 
boats, and on shore, four-and-twenty hours of herculean 
labour, almost without respite, and he never was heard 
to grumble a bit—our own noble Jack! 

The battle of Alma quickly followed. Our J: ack, 
close along shore, had a capital view of it, and we may 
be sure he dearly longed to “ beara hand” in aid of his 
friends, the red-coated “ sojers.” In fact, he did help 
them appreciably by “shelling” the Russians. And 
when the battle was won by his gallant pipeclayed pets, 
he immediately landed, and all night through, and far 
into the next morning, did he labour in carrying down 
the wounded from the gory field to the beach. His 
services were such as to elicit the warm thanks of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the British army, who, in his 
official despatch, declared that Our Jack rendered “in- 
valuable assistance”—and so we implicitly believe. 
Our Jack’s favourite maxim is, that a little help is worth 
a deal of pity, and well did he practically exemplify it 
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‘on this occasion. When he had thus done his duty to- 

‘wards the suffering heroes of Alma, Our Jack had a 
little time to look about him on the field, and attend to 
his own private interests, which he is said to have done 
in a very cool business-like fashion—and “ what for 
no?” as Meg Dods said. The slain Russians wore long 
boots of excellent leather, and Our Jack is reported to 
have sate down, and placing the soles of his feet against 
those of a dead Russian, he quickly decided if the boots 
of the latter would suit him as to size; in which case 
he forthwith unbooted the Muscovite, and appropriated 
the prize to his own especial use. Such is the uncontra- 
dicted story; but we really have some hesitation in 
giving credence to it, for two reasons :— firstly, men- 
o’-war’s-men never wear boots (on shipboard), and even 
if they did, Russian leather will not “stand” salt- 
water; and secondly, well do we know that Our Jack 
has ever had a special abhorrence of wearing “ dead 
men’s shoes,” or apparel—at any rate those of his 
messmates or shipmates; but, possibly, he has no super- 
stitious objection to wear those of a dead enemy, fairly 
killed in open fight. The Russian boots, too, would 
undoubtedly be useful to him on shore, so that, after 
all, the story may be true. 

Next, we find Our Jack at Balaklava, where he | 
laboured again most manfully at landing heavy guns 
and mortars, and dragging them towards the lines for 
bombarding Sebastopol. ‘ Never,” says one witness, 
speaking of this duty as performed by Our Jack, 
«were seen men doing the work more merrily. Jt re- 
minded one of scheol-bous during plasy-time. They 
‘appeared to be elated by the idea that they would have 
something to do with the taking of Sebastopol.” Our 
Qwn. Jack, every inch! The Times’ correspondent, 
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Lescrip- - 
tion of the sayings, and doings, and behaviour of Our 
Jack, when performing a similar duty. . It would seem 
that he proved only too powerful, too willing, and too 
merry a fellow. He broke tow-ropes like rotten yarns, 
and he treated baggage and ammunition carts as though 
they were children’s toys—and broke them as easily; 
for, after hauling them to the top of a hill, he sent 
them down full speed, and slyly enjoyed, we have not 
the slightest doubt, the inevitable smash that ensued. 
‘It is most cheering,” says the correspondent, “ to 
meet a set of these jolly fellows ‘working up a gun to 
the camp.’ From a distance you hear some rough, 
hearty English chorus, borne on the breeze over the 
hill-side. As you approach, the strains of an unmis- 
takable Gosport fiddle, mingled with the squeaks of a 
marine fife, rise up-through the unaccustomed vales of 
the Crimea. A cloud of dust on the ascent marks their 
coming and tugging up the monster gun in its cradle, 
with ‘a stamp and go,’ and strange cries, and oaths 
sworn by some thirty tars, all flushed with honest exer- 
cise; while the officer in charge tries to moderate their 
excessive energies, and to induce the two or three hairy 
Herculeses who are sitting astride on the gun, or on the 
few horses in front, with vine-leaves in their hats, or 
flowers in their hair, to dismount and leave off the 
music. The astonishment of the stupid, fur-capped 
Crim Tartars, as they stare at this wondrous apparition 
on its way, is ludicrous to a degree; but Turk, Crim, 
Russian, or Greek, are all the same to Jack, and he is 
certain to salute every foreigner who goes by, while in 
this state, with the universal shibboleth of ‘Bono! 
Bowno! Johnny!” 

A few days subsequently, Our J ack was “overjoyed by 
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the whispered rumours that he was to be indulged in a 
sea attack on the northern forts of Sebastopol. All 
authorities agree that he could hardly contain his grim 
exultation when this intelligence proved authentic. On 
Oct. 17th the attack took place, and warmly was it 
urged, but that terrible Fort Constantine, and its satel- 
lites, were rather more than a match for the Wooden 
Walls manned even by Our Jack. Gloriously, however, 
did he maintain his ancient reputation. ‘When the 
first shot,” says a writer who was present, “was fired 
from the fort, it was as if an electric spark ran through 
the crews. There was a perfect fury for firing, and the 
greatest difficulty was to make the men cease ”— when 
necessary. And another observer mentions some inte- 
resting samples of Our Jack’s imperturbable valour when 
the fire of the forts was hottest. “Eight or nine blue- 
jackets were swept away at a forecastle gun on board 
the Sanspareil by the explosion of a shell. The two 
remaining men coolly went on loading, with their sponge 
and rammer, as though nothing had happened.” We 
note no sign of degeneracy here: the Hearts of Oak 
who fought under Drake, or Blake, or Howe, or Nelson, 
could have done no more. 

A month later, Our Jack was called upon to evince 
his skill and indomitable bravery in another, and, to 
him, more familiar fashion, and never did he exhibit his 
noblest qualities in a more consummate degree than on 
that awful occasion. We of course allude to the gale 
which raged in the Black Sea, from the 13th to the 16th 
of November. Who has not read the story of that ter- 
rific gale? Who has not’thrilled with awe at the mere 
description of the tremendous eleméntal warfare it 
-eyoked? And who has not glowed with admiration and 
“proud sympathy when he read how Our Jack, all un- 
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daunted by the horrors of’ the seene—-when the storm- 
wind blew fiercest, when not a star shone through the 
black ‘vault overhead, when the wild waves pied and 
roared like lions hungering for their prey, when the 
crashing of masts and spars mingled with the howling 
of the hurricane, and wretched dismasted transports 
loomed past, rolling heavily and helplessly towards the 
enemy’s iron lee-shore, where swift and certain destruc- 
tion awaited them and their hapless crews—when all 
this was occurring, Our Jack grimly battled with the 
tempest, and never blenched, nor paused, nor faltered 
in the desperate emergency; and Providence blessed 
his heroic efforts, for not a ship-of-war was lost. 

Our Jack so unmistakably manifested his intense 
longing to join in the “fun” going on ashore, and to 
have a comfortable “slap at them ’ere beggarly tallow- 
eating Rooshians,” for his private recreation, that after 
he had got up the heavy guns for the artillery, he was 
indulged with batteries of his own, and hugely did they 
delight him. A camp of his own; batteries of his 
own; full permission to blaze away, ship-shape and 
man-o’-war fashion! Well might he feel exhilarated. 
He mounted his batteries, pitched his tents, and in- 
scribed on them such gently-suggestive names as “ Tiger’s 
Revenge,” “ Albion’s Pets,” “Rule Britannia,” &c., for 
Our Jack is incorrigibly facetious, and will have his 
joke even in the act of firing a double-shotted broad- 
side, or when the ship is sinking. In the same spirit 
did he treat every annoyance and danger. The terrible 
thirteen-inch shells of the enemy he nicknamed “ Whist- 
ling Dicks,” in allusion to their shrill whistling passage 
through the air. When he fired at the enemy with 
effect, he cheered with might and main; and if they 
hastily dispersed in consequence, he ehnokled at the 
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idea, that he had compelled them to make sail with the 
wind right aft. Here is a picture of his life in Sos 
worth quoting :— 

‘The native jollity of the tars soon broke out, and up- 
roarious singing is kept up in their different tents until near 
midnight. A plain ordnance tent without decorations, to 
distinguish it from those of the ‘sojers,’ is far too unas- 
suming an abode for them under their present altered cir- 
cumstances. Accordingly, the decorative abilities of Jack 
have been called into requisition, and the canvas is covered 
with rather bold attempts at ornamentation, placed round 
sundry sentences written over the doors, expressive of the 
amiable intentions of the occupants towards the Russians in 
general. . . . . A little lower down you come upon 
150 hairy, muscular, strapping fellows, who, if you believe 
their own inscription, are the ‘ Trafalgar’s Lambs,’ or the 
‘ Bellerophon’s Doves,’ or some other part of the ship’s com- 
pany, equally mild and inoffensive. The way these fellows 
have got up the ships’ guns is perfectly astounding. An 
iron gun, eleven feet long, and weighing 113 cwt., seemed 
nothing unto them. They volunteered to fist it along, and they 
literally did so, tying ropes to it, and. dragging it by their 
force over the hills. I have seen fourteen horses, and all the 
apparatus of artillery, barely moving a gun which fifty sailors 
have dragged after them at a trot.” 

In one respect, Our Jack became so altered by his 
campaign in the Crimea, that his oldest friends would 
hardly recognise him at first sight. His personal ap- 
“pearance is thus described in a letter, dated last Fe- 
bruary : — 

‘‘Qur men-o’-war’s men have huge flowing beards and 
moustaches [shade of Benbow! think, of Our Jack with a 
‘beard like a Jew or Mahometan !] great-coats, made of cow- 
hide, and trowsers of buffalo skins ; resembling, in fact, great 
bears, with nothing to remind you of our blue-jackets, but. 
their bold, rollicking, defiant spirit, ‘which four long months 
in the trenches have not been able to subdue.” 
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As impartial inquirers into the behaviour of Our Jack 
in the Crimea, we must not shrink from an allusion to — 
a somewhat delicate matter in connection with his life 
in camp. Divers credible witnesses roundly assert, that 
he has manifested a very characteristic indifference to, 
or insensibility regarding, the laws of mewm and tuum. 
For example, he is accused of manifesting such a par- 
tiality to quadrupeds, that he appropriates all he finds 
unguarded. ‘* Whenever,” says one writer, “ an officer 
loses his horse, he sends over to the sailors’ camp for it, 
and there he is tolerably sure to find it.” 

Another authority asserts, that Our Jack will ac- 
commodate any party with a steed, for a consideration. 
A droll story is told of a young officer who went to the 
sailors’ camp to purchase a horse. He made his want 
known, and Our Jack thereupon thoughtfully turned 
his quid, and said — | 

«Ah! how I does wish your honor had a comed up 
yesterday. We had five reg’lar good ’uns — Harabs 
some on’em was, but they was all bought up by a 
specklater from Ballyklava.’ 

“So they’re all gone?’ 

“¢ All, your honor. But (with his face brightening 
up suddenly) if you should happen to want a sporting 
‘out-and-out dromeydairy, ’'ve got one, as I can let 

you have cheap!’ ‘i 

“ And as he spoke, Jack pointed, in great triumph,’ 
to the melancholy-looking quadruped, which he had 
‘moored stem and stern,’ as he expressed it, to the 
ground, and was much ‘disappointed when. he found | 
there was no chance of a sale in that line.” | 

Well, well, there never was a diamond without some ~ 
flaw, and as concerns Our Jack’s alleged peccadilloes, 
we are sure that he commits them as much for the 
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“fun of the thing,” as for any other motive, and pro- 
bably, also, he really has but a foggy notion of what 
constitutes a lawful prize on the field of war. And 
rely upon it, that many astrayed steed would have been 
irrecoverably lost to the service had not our thoughtful 
Jack benevolently taken it under his protection. 

Reviewing Our Jack’s campaign in the Black Sea and 
Crimea, from first to last, we find that he has endured 
protracted, and almost unparalleled, hardships without 
murmur; he has been exposed to perils by sea and by 
land, to deadly disease, and to many other dangers and 
tribulations which would have daunted any spirit but 
his own. He has repeatedly received the warm thanks 
of the Commander-in-Chief of the army for his assist- 
ance; and his own Admiral has thanked him for his 
“ood conduct and gallantry.” On the whole, there- 
fore, we have no reason to suppose that Our Jack has, 
in any respect, degenerated; but on the contrary, we 
think he has proved himself every way worthy of his 
name and fame. And taking him all in all, notwith- 
standing his little foibles and eccentricities, is he not a 
most noble fellow? Ay, that he is; and every true 
British heart will ever warm towards him, and be proud 
of him, for what would become of the British empire 
itself were it not for Our Jack ? 
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E know that “ Britannia rules the waves,” and that 

she has ruled them ever since she first ‘arose 

from out the azure main;” at any rate we have been 
trained implicitly in that belief from childhood, and do 
not intend to abjure it. One thing is quite certain, 
Britain is mainly indebted to her wooden walls for her 
rank, position, and power as the leading empire of the 
world. Fifty years ago Britain was, under Providence, 
absolutely indebted for her existence as a nation to 
her navy; it alone. preserved her from invasion, and to 
this day it is her right arm and her safeguard. We— 
English; Irish, Scotch —-are essentially maritime people; 
and during the last two or three centuries our gallant 
seamen, and sea-songs relative to them and their, noble 
profession, have alike been popular in the highest 
degree. These sea-songs are eminently national—the 
only really national songs that England, as one of the 
three kingdoms, possesses. Ireland and Scotland, for 
the last hundred years at least, each have contributed a 
fair proportion of their sons to the imperial navy and 
to the merchant service; and to a very considerable 
extent natives of England, Ireland, and Scotland acquire. 
at sea (especially if men-of-war’s men) the same general - 
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professional characteristics. They, in a manner, cease 
to be exclusively English, Irish, or Scotch, and become 
emphatically Bririso SEAMEN, renowned throughout the 
wide world for their nautical skill, their dauntless 
bravery, their indomitable hardihood, their many noble 
and matchless qualities. We make this observation, 
which we believe to be just and truthful, in order that 
it may be understood that we regard our “ English” 
sea-songs as being also Irish and Scotch in the sense 
above indicated; for England’s naval victories were won, 
and England’s wooden walls are at the present moment 
manned, with officers and seamen of each of the three 
kingdoms in very fair proportions, according to their 
respective populations. 

This much premised, let us next remark the instructive 
fact, that no foreign nation possesses sea-songs worthy 
of the name when compared with ours. The Dutch, 
the Danes, and Norwegians, it is true, have a few 
tolerable sea-songs, and one of them at least—the 
Norsk song (“Mens Nordhavet bruser mod fieldbygt 
Strand”)—is quite a national song in every sense, as 
we had reason to learn when in Norway. And during 
our sojourn in Denmark we picked up one “Sang for 
*Flaaden,”. which is really a capital Danish sea-song— 
vigorous, terse, spirited, and buoyant as the motion of 
a bounding bark. We will here quote a single stanza 
of the original as a specimen : — 


— “UDerfor rafé ombord ! 

See Fregatten, hoor hun ftamper ! ms | 
Geer J iffe hoor 2 
Hekla med af Deenafet bamper ¢ Caer a 

Op med Seil og Damp } 

Op med Reer og op med Mafter ! 
‘Rafe affted tit Kamp | | 

S f€al bide, at 
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Ayodféen haaner Eder, after ! 
4S med bver Fregat ! 

Hg fend ham Faget glat! 
Hurra! hurra! burra } 


We do not attempt to translate the above, because 
we know by experience that it is impossible to adequately 
preserve the peculiar spirit of the original. Whoever, 
however, understands Danish, will agree with us that 
there is a sailor-like energy, a genuine salt-water smack 
in the lines; and the other half-dozen stanzas of the 
song are equally good. 

France has long been a great maritime power as 
regards her navy, but we question whether what we 
should regard as a genuine sea-song was ever written 
bya Frenchman. To illustrate and enforce our opinion, 
let us give what we consider a very fair specimen of a 
French | 


CHANSON MARINE. 


*¢ Chacun a sa Philosophie, 
Un marin 2 la sienne aussi : 
Sur ma Frégate je défie 
Et les chagrins et les soucis. 
Pour les dompter, 
Les éviter, | 
Toujours avec moi j’embarque la Folie ! 
Dans mon hamac, 
Sur le tillac, 
Je me distrais en fumant mon tabac; 
Et quand ma pipe est allumée, | 
Je me dis, Que sont les grandeurs, 
Les biens, la gloire, la renommée? 
Ah, ma foi, de la fumée! (ter.) 


‘“‘ Traversant la mer de la vie, 
Tachons d’arriver & bon port, 
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Vivons sans haine et sans envie, 
Toujours content de notre sort, 

De la bonté, 

De la gaité, 
D’étre immortels, n’ayant pas la manie. 

‘ Le plus savant 

A vu souvent, — 
Tous ses écrits emportés par le vent; 
N’usons donc par en vain notre encre; 
L’onde s’enva, ne revient plus, 
Et morbleu! dans cette mer la 
On ne-jette pas l’ancre!” (ter.) 


Now, is the above worthy to rank alongside our 
own ocean lyrics? Decidedly not. It is redolent, to 
use a hackneyed expression, not of the heaving billows 
of ocean, not of the spirit of the real blue-water tar, 
but of the Parisian boulevards and the Palais Royal ! 
One cannot but be amused at the idea of calling it a 
sea-song. The author may have sailed on salt water, 
he may have crossed the line, and may even be a 
practical seaman himself for aught we know to the 
contrary; but assuredly his “ philosophie,” as expressed 
in the song, is not that of a sailor, but of a littérateur, 
a veritable enfant de Paris, who, when he would dis- 
‘course of the ocean, is rather thinking of the Seine and 
its barges, and swimming-schools; and who sings of the 
sea, and of ships, and of sailors just in the same spirit 
as one of his brethren, whd writes— 

“Ta vie est une voyage, 
Tachons de l’embellir ! 


Jetons sur son passage 
Les roses du plaisir!” 


_ But the genius of French and English seamen is 
so different that, after all, it is possible that a song 
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which the latter would regard with unutterable con- 
tempt and disgust, may exactly suit the fancy and 
sentiment of the mercurial, yet gallant sons of Gaul. 

To resume. We possess sea-songs, written fully three 
centuries ago; but there is little doubt that similar 
productions, popular at a yet earlier date than the reign 
of Elizabeth, are now irrecoverably lost. The defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, at a somewhat later period, 
probably inspired many a brave ballad and song in 
glorification of our ships and sailors; and these songs 
would be printed on black letter broadsides, or handed 
about in MS., and in some instances would be sung 
over the length and breadth of the land; and yet all, 
or nearly all of them have likewise perished. In Pepys’ 
collection is a naval song, descriptive of a sea-fight in 
the reign of bluff King Hal, and several similar pieces 
a generation or two later in date have been preserved. 
One of the oldest of these is “ The Mariner’s Song,” in 
the comedy of Common Conditions, bearing date 1576. 
As a specimen of the style of our earliest sea-songs, we 
shall present it entire, as given, with modernised spelling, 
in the “ Book of English Songs.” * 


“ Lustily, lustily, lustily let us sail forth, 
The wind trim doth serve us, it blows from the north. 


‘¢ All things we have ready, and nothing we want 
To furnish our ship that rideth hereby ; 
Victuals and weapons they..be nothing scant, 
Like worthy mariners ourselves we will try. 
Lustily, lustily, &c. 
“‘ Her flags be new trimmed, set flaunting aloft, 
Our ship for swift swimming, Oh! she doth excel ; 
We fear no enemies, we have ’scaped them oft, 
Of all ships that swimmeth she beareth the bell. _ 
| Lustily, lustily, &c. 
* London: Ingram and Co, 
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‘ And here is a master excelleth in skill, 
And our master’s mate he is not to seek: 
And Kere is a boatswain will do his good will, 
And here is a ship, boy, we never had leak. 


““ Tf fortune then fail not, and our next voyage prove, 
We will return merrily, and make good cheer, 
And hold altogether as friends link’d in love, 
The cans shall be filled with wine, ale, and beer. 
Lustily, lustily,” &c. 


The reader will observe that even at this early period 
much of the characteristic, bold, confident, roistering 
spirit which pervades modern sea-songs, is expressed in 
the above antique “stave.”* It is rather curious, how- 
ever, that the mariners vaunt the extreme swiftness of 
their ship rather than their own valour in fight. They 
‘fear no enemies,” not because they know they can 
conquer them in battle, but because they “have ’scaped 
them oft,” owing to the “swift swimming” of their 
own ship! Another song, of the date 1609, commences 
thus :— | 
““'We be three poor mariners, 
Newly come from the seas ; 
We spend our lives in jeopardy, 
_ While others live at ease!” 


The two lines of this “ Mariner’s Glee,” which we 


have italicised above, express the same sentiment as a 
later and very popular song. 

In the next generation the Earl of Dorset wrote a 
song, or rather a ballad, which has ever been popular 
on account of its lively, witty, airy, tuneful style, the 
gallant spirit which it breathes, and the circumstances 


* ‘Seamen eall a song a stave; and their own hecties cries they call 
songs. 
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under which it is alleged to have been produced. We, 
of course, allude to the celebrated piece —“ To all you 
Ladies now on Land.” According to tradition, the 
author composed it the day before the great battle be- 
tween the Dutch fleet, under Admiral Opdam —“ Foggy 
Opdam,” as Dorset calls him—and the English fleet, . 
under the Duke of York, on June 3rd, 1665; but Dr. 
Johnson discredits this, and asserts that Dorset “ only 
re-touched or finished it on the memorable evening. 
‘But even this,” adds the doctor, “ whatever it may sub- 
tract from his facility, leaves him his courage.” We 
have no means of judging which statement is correct, 
but assuredly we see no reason to deem it either an 
impossibility, or even an improbability, that Dorset 
(Lord Buckhurst at the time) should compose the song 
entirely on the battle eve. A far more remarkable 
production is that magnificent “Sword Song” of Theo- 
dore Korner, and yet he unquestionably composed and 
wrote it down when bivouacking in a wood, only two 
hours before the conflict in which he met his death, 
sabre in hand. Dorset’s ballad is precisely such an one 
as we would expect from an accomplished courtier and 
gallant cavalier. The first stanza strikes the key-note 
to the whole production :— . 
“To all ye ladies now on land, 
We men at sea indite; 
But first would have you understand, 
How hard it is to write : | 
The Muses now, and Neptune, too, 
We must implore to write to you. 
With a fa, la, Ja, Ia, la.” 
all we nap observe of it is that it does not breathe 
the spirit of a genuine sailor song, nor can we, in fact, 
expect that it should, for Dorset was merely a volunteer 
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on ship-board. At that (and even at a later) period it 
‘was quite customary for a high-born cavalier, or a 
military gentleman, to actually assume command of a 
- ship-of-war or a fleet, although he had all his life been 
an officer in the land service. Practical seamanship 
_ was by no means considered essential to enable a man 
to command at sea. One week he might command a 
regiment—the ensuing, a three-decker ! 

We shall next proceed to notice the most deservedly 
celebrated sea-songs down to the advent of the king 
of ocean lyrists. First, we have “ Ye Gentlemen of 
England ” (said to be by Martyn Parker), the exact 
date of which is unknown to us. This song merits its 
long and steady popularity. The+words and the music 
are alike really excellent. The first and best stanza is 
as follows :— 

“Ye gentlemen of England, 

That live at home at ease, 

Ah! little do ye think upon 
The dangers of the seas! 

Give ear unto the mariners, 
And they will plainly show 

All the cares and the fears 
When the stormy winds do blow.” 


It is worthy of remark, that this song was a great 
favourite of Campbell’s, and he not only wrote his 
‘Mariners of England” to its air, but he also incor- 
‘porated in his own glorious lyric the oft-repeated line — 
“When the stormy winds do blow.” o: 

From this period to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, several sea-songs and lyrics by different authors 
appeared, which deserve special mention, on account not 
only of their own great and distinctive merits, but also 
because they were immensely popular in their day, and — 
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in most instances yet continue so. We do not pretend 
to refer to them in ehronological order, and in some 
instances we are, in fact, ignorant of the precise period 
of their production. 

First, we will mention Gay’s “ Black-eyed Susan ”— 
a piece which must be familiar to many. of our readers. 
It is simple in incident, pathetic in tone, melodiously 
written, and set to a very touching and appropriate air. 
Its popularity has never flagged up to the present time, . 
although it bas be2n written considerably more than a 
century. Seamen and landsmen have alike delighted 
to sing it. Yet more popular with seamen, but not 
with landsmen, is the “ Spanish Ladies.” Who wrot¢ it 
we know not, but the author either was a seaman him- 
self, or very intimately acquainted with the sea, and the 
tastes of sailors. The piece possesses no literary merit 
whatever, but it is a genuine sailor’s stave, and to this 
day it is sung in many a forecastle in every quarter of 
the globe. For these reasons we subjoin the first of the 
half-dozen stanzas as a specimen :— 


‘‘ Farewell and adieu to you, Spanish ladies, 
Farewell and adieu to you, ladies of Spain ; 
For we have received orders 
For to sail to Old England, 
But we hope in a short time to see you again.” 


“ Hearts of Oak,” written by Garrick, of late years 
has been remembered chiefly for its admirable chorus — 
a chorus known by every man-o’-war’s man, as well as 
his, own name, and which is superlatively excellent of 

the kind :— 
| ‘“‘ Hearts of oak are our ships, 
Hearts of oak are our men; 
We always are ready— 
Steady, boys, steady | - 
We'll fight and we'll conquer again and again.” 
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‘Deservedly more celebrated than arly of the above, is 
that noble song, “ The Storm,” the authorship of which 
is a matter of sontroversy, The air itself is very old, 

but the words are by some attributed to Falconer, the 
Leith seaman (whose “Shipwreck ” is the only poem of 
length in the language), and by others, to Alexander 
Stevens, an actor of note in his day. We are inclined 
to think that of the two Stevens is probably the author, 
for the sea-odes, &c., of Falconer are very inferior to 
his well-known poem, ands The Storm,” is not written 
at all in the style and tone of any of his acknowledged 
productions. Be this as it may, “The Storm” is un- 
doubtedly one of the finest sea-songs ever written, and 
few verses are more frequently sung and quoted than 
the opening lines :— 


‘‘ Cease, rude Boreas, blust’ring railer ! 
List, ye landsmen, all to me! 
Messmates, hear a brother sailor 
Sing the dangers of the sea.” 


Subsequently to the above, if we mistake not, appeared 
two other very popular sea-songs—viz., the “ Bay o’ 
Biscay” (by Andrew Cherry), and the “Old Commodore,” 
both excellent, especially the latter, which, however, is 
extremely coarse in language, but graphic and truthful. 
And now let us refer to two truly grand sea-lyrics, 
written by a great poet, whose life and history were 
such that he was about the last author in the world 
whom one would have expected to produce such pieces. 
‘We allude to the domestic, pious, yet patriotic bard, 
use Cowper, who wrote, “The Castaway,” and the 

“Loss of the Royal George.” The former he founded 
on an incident related in “ Anson’s Voyage ;” and truth- 
ful and appropriate as its language is, in direct reference 
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to the fact alluded to, yet the real interest of the piece 
—to those, at least, who are not mere surface-readers — 
is its deep meaning, melancholy personal allegory. Oft 
have we ourselves, in our moments of depression, 
mournfully recited these lines of the piece: — 
“The Atlantic billows roared, 
When such a destined wretch as I, 
Washed headlong from on board— 
Of friends, of hope, of all bereft ; 
His floatijgg home for ever left!” 

And do sailors—practical foremastmen— appreciate 
and repeat Cowper’s “ Castaway?” Yes; some of them 
assuredly do, and we can name at least one interesting °. 
proof. Dana, in his matchless “Two Years before the . 
Mast,” relates how he “ killed time” during the long’ 
monotonous night-watches, by repeating over to himself: if 
a variety of things which he knew by heart. After’ 
mentioning several, he says—“ The next in the order, 
that I never varied from, came Cowper’s ‘Castaway,’ 
which was a great favourite with me; the solemn:: 
measure and gloomy character of which, as well as the:; 
incident that it was auc upon, made it well suited , 
to a lonely watch at sea.” a 

The “Loss of the Royal George ” is, of course, a” 
commemoration of the almost unparalleled catastrophe.” 
at Spithead, ‘in 1782, when, by the most culpable negli- 
gence, the Royal George capsized at her anchorage, and 

out of 1200 souls on board, not less than 900, including 
Admiral Kempenfelt, perished. Cowper's Ifric-clegy, 
as it may be termed, is a glowing, spirit-stirring com- 
position ; the language is simple, yet terse and energetic, 
and some of the lines are peculiarly felicitous. For 


instance, what a fine sentiment is expressed in the 
following stanza :— 
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“ Weigh the vessel up, 
Once dreaded by our foes, 
And mingle with our cup 
| The tear that England owes.” 

All efforts, however, to weigh the Royal George 
proved unavailing, owing, probably, in some measure, 
to the shortness of her length, which, combined with 
her enormous and disproportionate height from keel to 
upper-works, caused her to sink deeply in the sand, and 
rendered it very difficult to grapple her in a proper 
fashion for raising. Thus, she could not, as Cowper 
naturally anticipated, again float “full charged with 
England’s thunder ;” and even had she, yet, as he sadly 
reiterates : — ! 

‘“Brave Kempenfelt is gone, 
His victories are o’er, 
And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the wave no more!” 

Cowper’s two sea-lyrics, especially the one last re- 
ferred to, attracted considerable notice at the time they 
were first published; and had they then been set to 
appropriate music and sung by Incledon, or even were 
they, at the present day, sung by such a man as Henry 
Russell, we'cannot doubt they would attain a very dis- 
tinguished popularity. , 

The mention of the “Loss of the Royal George” 
reminds us of a fine piece by Sheridan (who produced 
several sea-songs, generally of no great merit, yet, in - 
some instances, popular); written, as we understand, on 
the loss of the Saldanah frigate, the Hon. Captain 
Pakenham, who perished with all his crew." _ We give 
a single stanza :— 


_* The Saldanah was lost off Lough Swilly, December Ath, 1812, and 
every man on board perished. A dog and a parrot came ashore alive. 
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‘‘ But no mortal power shall now 
That crew and vessel save; 
They are shrouded as they go 
In a hurricane of snow, 
And the track beneath her prow 
Is their grave.” 

And now for the king of the sea-poets, and the 
laureate of the navy —and he is Charles Dibdin, as all 
the world knows. But perchance all the world does not 
know how widely opinions differ as to the real merit of 
the said Charles Dibdin. Lord Jeffrey, the greatest of 
modern critics, considered Dibdin’s songs to be mere 
“slang;” but, Jeffrey, as he himself avowed, had a 
perfect hatred and horror of the sea*, and therefore we 
must not accept him as an altogether impartial or 
unprejudiced critic as concerns Dibdin. But one whose 
judgment is deserving of more regard on this subject 
than Lord Jeffrey’s expresses an opinion quite as un- 
favourable. We allude to a writer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, in 1829, apparently a naval officer himself, 
and certainly a very able commentator. He endeavours 
to prove that Dibdin, on the whole, was little better 
than a charlatan; and he distinctly says, that “his 
songs have never been the means of contributing a 
single seaman to the country, much less of adding a 
thorough-bred tar to the service.” Now, against this 
sweeping opinion let us pit that of Captain Chamier, 
R.N., who, in his “Ben Brace,” exclaims, “ How much, 
how very much is the nation indebted to Dibdin! His 
The parrot was shot by a clown (in mistake for a hawk) twenty miles 
from the wreck, in the month of August following. Poor Poll had a 
gold ring round her neck, bearing the inscription: ‘ Captain anbcohem, 
of his Majesty’s ship Saldanah.” 

_ * Most amusingly is this evinced in the diary he wrote on his voyage 
to America, as quoted in his life by Lord Cockburn, 
B 2 
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songs are made for sailors, and breathe the very inspira- 
tion they require.” What, too, says Herman Melville, 
the great American sailor-author? He says, in his 
“White Jacket,” that Dibdin’s songs “breathe the 
very poetry of ocean;” but, he adds, that they also 
savour strongly of a sort of Mahomedan fatalism and 
sensualism. And that is true enough. 

Another opinion of Dibdin’s songs, and as far as it 
goes we think it is a very just one, was given by 
ourselves some years ago in “ Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal,” in these words —‘“ His songs, on the whole, 
present an idealised and exaggerated embodiment of 
the characteristics, life, and habits of seamen. They 
were written in war time, when the nation was excited . 
to a pitch of frenzied enthusiasm by a succession of 
unparalleled naval victories—-when a prince of the 
blood trod the quarter-deck, and Nelson was ‘ Britannia’s 
god of war.’ Their popularity with landsmen was then 
incredible. Everybody sang Dibdin’s sea-songs, deem- 
ing them a perfect mirror of sea-life and seamen’s 
character. The truth is, he has exaggerated both the 
virtues and the follies of sailors to an absurd degree ; 
and his blue-jacketed heroes are no more to be accepted 
as a fair type of sailors than are Fenimore Cooper's 
| Chingachgook and Leatherstocking as types of the red- 
men and trappers of North America. .... Dibdin’s 
gsea-songs might be ‘worth a dozen pressgangs’ for 
manning the navy in war time, and, for aught we can 
predicate to the contrary, they may be so again; but 
we reiterate our conviction, that they never caused 
sailors to ship aboard a man-o’-war. Landsmen might 
volunteer by scores, through the influence of such 
stizring, patriotic ditties; but seamen, who ‘knew the 
ropes,’ would never be induced to ship through their 
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agency.” Lastly, what says Charles Dibdin himself? — 
though it is hardly permissible for an author to bear 
testimony to the merits of his own writings. He says— 
“My songs have been the solace of sailors in long 
voyages, in storms, in battles, and they have been 
quoted in mutinies to the restoration of order and dis- 
cipline!” We are strongly tempted to add at least 
three points of admiration to the above astounding 
assertion. That the songs may have been “ the solace 
of sailors in long voyages,” we are quite willing to 
believe; but “in storms!” “in battles!!” and “in 
mutinies!!!” We happen to know something of the 
sea and of seamen, and we involuntarily ejaculate — 
Tell that to the marines! though we suspect that even 
the “‘jollies” will not believe it, and certainly seamen 
will not, nor will we. 

The above will show what a diversity of opinion. 
exists as to the merits of Dibdin; and we will now 
endeavour to deliver our own mature estimate, and we 
shall do that the more confidently because we have long 
been familiar with the songs in question, and also with 
most other sea-songs of any mark. 

First, we must consider the circumstances under 
which Dibdin’s songs were written. Britain was then 
fighting almost for existence as a nation against the 
giant power of Napoleon I.; and all classes were deeply 
impressed with a sound conviction, that the navy alone 
could save their country from invasion, and all that 
might result therefrom. But the navy perpetually 
needed men; and so unpopular was the service at the 
time, owing to the dreadfully severé discipline, and 
incredible hardships and injustice to which men-of- 
war's men were systematically subjected, that seamen 
never could be induced to volunteer, and, notwithstand- 

ee? 
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ing the merciless razzias of numeroys pressgangs, 
hardly a ship-of-war ever went to sea well manned. At 
this epoch Dibdin commenced writing and singing his 
sea-songs; and as they were admirably calculated to 
create a feeling of enthusiastic pride in the navy, and 
to impress the public with a notion that a man-of-war’s 
man’s life was not merely one of the most heroic, 
but one of the happiest and most enviable, Mr. Pitt: 
is said to have early appreciated the value of such 
compositions, and accordingly encouraged Dibdin to 
continue writing them, for which the poet was eventually - 
rewarded with a pension. We fear that Dibdin’s in- 
spiration was, in part, not of the loftiest or most 
honourable kind. He was not a man much troubled 
with moral scruples, nor particularly conscientious. He 
could not possibly be ignorant that life in a man-of-war 
was then extremely different from what the generality 
of his songs-represent. The tyranny and the abomina- 
ble injustice with which men-of-war’s men were, then 
treated was astounding and horrifying. We have con- 
versed with old seamen on the subject, and we have 
read an overwhelming amount of contemporary evidence, 
— much even legal and official,— and we know that we 
-are fully justified in the above assertion. Dibdin was— 
and, perhaps, ever will be— unrivalled in his peculiar 
line of writing, but we cannot acquit him of a reckless 
determination to popularise the navy at the expense of 
honest truth. In fact, he must have felt himself to be 
just a literary recruiting officer for the navy. As to the 
actual effect his lyrics had in manning ships of war, we 
agree unreservedly with those who maintain that very 
few able seamen would volunteer thro igh their influence. 
But that impressible youths and Idndsmen did so in 
considerable numbers is highly’ prébable—indeed, we 
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‘should say, unquestionable; and what subsequent 
Boards of Admiralty have thought of the practical 
efficacy of the songs in this respect, is significantly 
indicated by “Admiralty Editions” of them. One 
Admiralty, not many years ago, had a score of the best” 
of Dibdin’s songs separately printed, and presented to 
all men then serving in the British navy. 

Regarding Dibdin’s sea-songs on the whole, we must 
charge them with a spirit of exaggeration. In our 
estimation, that is their one great pervading fault. We 
personally know what seamen are now-a-days, and we 
know what they were in Dibdin’s time by the aid of his 
contemporaries; and our decided judgment is that he 
has overdrawn their character as a class— representing 
them to be greater philosophical heroes, and happier 
men afloat, and more reckless and foolish ashore, than 
they really were. We are perfectly aware that the 
character of seamen generally, and especially of men- 
of-war’s men, is perceptibly improved since Dibdin’s 
time, owing to ameliorating circumstances in their 
condition; but in their esprit de corps —their profes- 
sional peculiarities of thought, of feeling, of speech, of 
action, they have altered comparatively little; and 
Dibdin’s stock beau-ideal of a blue-jacket must have 
been over-coloured and melodramatic. Let us not be 
misunderstood. Weare at present speaking of Dibdin’s - 
sea-songs in the bulk; and it is to the majority of 
them that we apply the above charge of exaggeration, 
and of a tendency to impart incorrect notions of the 
life and character of men-of-war’s men. Moreover, we 
have no hesitation in expressing our Belief that one 
reason why his songs did not induce real able seamen to 
enter ‘the navy, was, begause they knew too well how 
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false were the pictures he drew of a jolly, happy, merry, 
reckless life afloat. | 

The other faults of Dibdin we must briefly pass in 
review. He was often most offensively coarse (much in 
Smollett’s fashion) in his language and ideas. One of 
his admirers endeavours to excuse him, on the ground 
that such was the common vice of the age — an old and 
hackneyed plea on behalf of literary sinners, “A second 
fault of his style was the ridiculously profuse manner 
in which he introduced sea-phrases and nautical tech- 
nicalities. They bestud many of his songs as thickly 
as plums in.a Christmas pudding. Now, we beg to 
apprise all undiscriminating admirers of the laureate of 
the navy, that real blue-jackets do not interlard their 
discourse, neither afloat nor on shore, with sea-phrases 
a& la Dibdin, or @ la Commodore Trunnion. Some- 
times they use a racy, appropriate professional expres- 
sion or phrase, but not very frequently. You may talk 
—as we have oft talked — with first-rate seamen and 
men-of-war’s men for hours without hearing them in- 
dulge in sea-slang or nautical nomenclature, except 
when absolutely necessary to convey their meaning. It 
is your half-bred dandy sailor— we say sailor, not 
seaman — who goes swaggering and swearing about on 
shore, but at sea is not fit to be entrusted with the 
wheel in a top-gallant breeze, and who cannot pass a 
weather-earing ship-shape, nor turn a heart in a stay, 
nor, perhaps, even make a long-splice in a creditable 
“manner — it is a fellow of this stamp who cannot speak 
without “shivering his timbers,” and indulging in all 
‘sorts of sea-slang and coarse profanity. <A third — and 
in the estimation of seamen themselves the most serious 
of all Dibdin’s faults — is his tendency to commit ludi- 
crous errors in describing nautical manceuvres and 
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in using sea-terms. For our part, we only marvel that 
he did not err yet more frequently in this respect. 
Lastly, Dibdin was prone to dash: off his lyrics with 
inexcusable haste and carelessness; and he boasted that 
he had not only written but also set to music “thirty 
very prominent songs” in three quarters of an hour 
each! Had all his songs been produced at this high- 
pressure speed, the world would have long ago con- 
signed their author’s name to merited oblivion. 

Now we will gladly reverse the medal. It is ever more 
pleasant to dwell on merits than defects; and, having | 
pointed out the chief errors and faults of Charles . 
Dibdin, we will bear most cordial testimony to his rare 
and admirable qualities. He was not merely a writer 
of talent, but one of undeniable genius; and in his 
peculiar line he is quite inimitable and unrivalled. All 
his songs, even the most trifling, are pervaded by a 
hearty, bold, earnest, and very manly spirit; and, 
although he sometimes indulges in meretricious senti- 
mentality, he is yet oftener truly and unaffectedly 
pathetic. Patriotism and duty are cardinal virtues, on 
which he perpetually expatiates ; and with almost equal 
persistency does he inculcate many other noble qua- 
lities — generosity, valour, fortitude, clemency to a 
fallen foe, self-reliance, cheerful endurance of hardship 
and privations, and manly unmurmuring resignation 
to the worst that can befall. We have justly charged 
him with general exaggeration as regards the character 
of seamen and their life in the navy; but, setting aside 
this unfortunate (and we fear wilful and deliberate). 
vice of style, he has certainly portrayed seamen in a 
masterly manner, intuitively grasping their prominent 
peculiarities, which he brings forward in strong relief. 
He rarely, however, succeeds in drawing a striking, 
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distinct, individual portrait; all his sketches are of one 
type; all his Jacks, and Toms, and Wills, and Dicks, 
are embodiments of the salient distinguishing qualities 
of a class, and, therefore, as such we feel them to be 
Representative Men — ideal, albeit truthful abstrac- 
tions, rather than flesh-and-blood individuals. 

If Dibdin bad not written so many sea-songs, his 
reputation would have been enhanced in critical esti- 
mation. We admire his genius as much, and relish 
his themes and their treatment as keenly as anybody; 
but we think at least three-fourths of his sea-songs 
might be annihilated without any material loss to 
literature, and with a certainty of placing Dibdin on a 
yet higher pedestal of fame in the opinion of posterity. 
We have carefully considered all his acknowledged 
lyrics of the class in question, and our impression is, 
that at most not more than a score are deserving of 
permanent preservation, or worthy of the name and 
fame of their author. | 

A score, then, let us say, of Dibdin’s sea-songs are 
excellent, and of this number some half-dozen are truly 
first-rate. Whatever depreciatory remarks we have, 
previously thought it right to make, apply only to the 
great, mass of the songs — not to the nobly-exceptional | 
few; for the latter, although not faultless, are really of 
the very highest merit. Who can read “ Poor Tom = 
Bowling” without acknowledging its heart-subduing 
pathos? The language is beautiful, the melody is 
, exquisite, the simple words are felicitously chosen, the 
sentiment is appropriate— all is in perfect keeping; 
and the result is, an unique, matchless composition, 
a gem that will be treasured as long as the literature 
of our country exists. “ Poo? Jack” is another piece 
which will assuredly énjoy an enduring popularity. Let 
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us quote one grand verse which strikingly exemplifies 
what we said about Dibdin’s earnest, manly way of 
advocating an ever-cheerful performance of duty, and 


reliance on Providence, and resignation to the will of 
God: — 


“ D’ye mind me, a sailor should be, every inch, 
All as one as a piece of the ship ; 
And with her brave the world, without off’ring to flinch, - 
From the moment the anchor’s a-trip. 
As to me, in all weathers, all times, tides and ends, 
Nought’s a trouble from duty that springs ; 
For my heart is my Poll’s, and my rhino’s my friend’s, 
And as for my life, ’tis the King’s. 
_Even when my time comes, ne’er believe me so soft, 
As with grief to be taken aback ; 
For that same little cherub that sits up aloft 
Will look out a good berth for poor Jack !” 


“ Jack at the Windlass ” is a masterly picture of the 
mood in which sailors often go to sea; and amid its 
satire, the author is careful to let us understand that 
Jack’s naturalvein of good-humour and cheerful obe- 
dience underlies all his satire, grumbling, and fault- 
finding. “The Voyage of Life” is a capital specimen 
of a moralising strain, in which Dibdin frequently 
indulged, when he would compare the ocean and ships 
to human life and to man, the individual : — 


“A voyage at sea, and all its strife, 
Its pleasure and its pain, 
At every point resembles life— 
_ Hard work for little gain. 
The anchor’s weighed, smooth is the flood, 
Serene seems every form, 
But soon, alas ! comes on the seud 
_ That speaks the threatening storm. 
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The voyage through life is various found, 
The wind is seldom fair ; 

Though to the Straits of Pleasure bound, 
Too oft we touch at Care.” 


‘Tom Tackle,” “ Honesty in Tatters,” “ True 
Courage,” ‘ Sailor’s Consolation,” and several other 
songs, have each particular excellencies; but we can 
merely allude to them here. Our space will only permit 
us to speak of two other of Dibdin’s pieces— one of 
which, “ The Shipwreck,” is the finest of all his serious 
efforts, It is a splendid compositiqn, of a higher order 
of poetry, and more elevated in tone, and perfect in 
execution, than any other lyric he ever produced. In 
conception it is very dramatic ; the incidents are natural, 
and correctly detailed; the imagery is remarkably vivid 
and appropriate. Had Dibdin never written anything 
else, it is of itself ‘sufficient to stamp him a true poet; 
and as it is, we forget all his faults when we read it. 
We believe this noble piece is much less known than it 
deserves to be —for there is not a finer production of 
the kind in, the whole compass of English literature ; 
and, therefore, we hesitate not to present it entire : — 


‘“¢ Avert yon omen, gracious Heaven ! 

The ugly scud, 

By rising winds resistless driven, 
Kisses the flood. 

How hard the lot for sailors cast, 

| That they should roam 

For years, to perish thus at last 
- In sight of home ! 

For if the coming gale we mourn 
A tempest grows, 
Our vessel’s shatter’d so and a 

That down she goes! 
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‘“‘ The tempest comes, while meteors red 
Portentous fly ; | 
And now we touch old Ocean’s bed, . 
Now reach the sky ! 
On sable wings, in gloomy flight, ‘ 
-Fiends seem to wait 
To snatch us in this dreadful night, 
Dark as our fate: 
Unless some kind, some pitying Power 
Should interpose, 
She labours so within this hour, 
Down she goes ! 


‘‘ But see, on rosy pinions borne 
O’er the mad deep, 
Reluctant beams the sorrowing morn, 
. With us to weep. 
Deceitful sorrow, cheerless light — 
Dreadful to think, 
The morn is risen, in endless night 
Our hopes to sink ! | 
She splits! she parts !— through sluices driven 
The water flows! 
Adieu, ye friends! have mercy, Heaven ! 
For down she goes!” 


The best song (strictly speaking) that even the king 
of the sea-poets produced, remains to be noticed. We 
allude, of course, to the “True English Sailor,” which 
he must have written in his happiest moment of in- 
spiration. There cannot be two opinions about this 
song. It is the truest portrait of the English — or 
British ? —sailor ever given to the world in verse. 
Everybody must recognise its graphic fidelity ; and we 
‘can vouch for it, that there are at this moment thousands 
of gallant fellows serving their country in the Baltic 
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and Black Sea fleets, to whom Dibdin’s lines are 
thoroughly applicable. He must indeed be hyper- 
critical who will venture to impeach the general 
truthfulness of this masterly description of the 
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‘“‘ Jack dances and sings, and is aye content ; 
In his vows to his lass he’ll ne’er fail her ; 
His anchor’ s a-trip when his money’s all spent — 
And this is the life of'a sailor. 


« Alert in his duty, he readily flies 
Where the winds the tired vessel are flinging, 
Though sunk to the sea-gods, or toss’d to the skies, 
Still Jack is found working and singing. 


“ "Longside of an enemy, boldly and brave, 
He'll with broadside on broadside regale her ; 
Yet he'll sigh to the soul o’er that enemy’s grave, 
So noble’s the mind of a sailor. 


“¢ Let cannon roar loud, burst their sides let the bombs, 
Let the winds a dread hurricane rattle, 
The rough and the pleasant he takes as it comes, 
And laughs at the storm and the battle. 


‘“‘ Tn a fostering Power while Jack puts his trust, 
As Fortune comes smiling he’ll hail her; 
Resign’d still, and manly, since what must be must— 
And this is the mind of a sailor. 


“‘ Though careless and headlong, if danger should press, 
And rank’d ’mongst the free list of rovers, 

_ Yet he'll melt into tears at a tale of distress, 
And prove the most constant of lovers. 


“To rancour unknown, to no passion @ slave, 
_ Nor unmanly, nor mean, nor a railer, | . 
- ‘He s gentle as mercy, as fortitude brave— 
And this ts a true English:satlor,” 
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Although Dibdin is the king of our sea-poets, yet he 
is not the author of the greatest naval (and truly 
national) lyric in existence. Of course we allude to 
Campbell’s “ Mariners of England;” and only second 
to that glorious effusion of genius is the same poet’s 
“ Battle of the Baltic.” It is merely necessary to name 
them here, for they are so universally known and 
appreciated that criticism or eulogy would alike be 
sheer impertinence. 

It is worthy of remark that, with the exception of 
Charles Dibdin, no poet has produced anything like a 
series of sea-songs. From the latter end of the eigh- 
teenth century up to the present time, a considerable 
number of very popular sea-songs have been published ; 
but in hardly any instance have more than one or two 
of these pieces been written by the same author.. We 
shall now briefly notice a few of these solitary produc- 
tions that have attained the greatest celebrity. “The 
Arethusa ” (by Prince Hoare) is one of this class, and 
it has ever been especially popular in the navy, 
owing partly to the fame won by the gallant frigate 
commemorated, and partly to the dashing, breezy, 
chivalric style in which it is written—a style parti- 
cularly calculated to please men-of-war’s men. This 
is the first stanza (one very fine line of which we 
italicise) : — | 


“ Come, all ye jolly sailors bold, 

Whose hearts are cast in Konour’s mould, 

While English glory I unfold — 
Huzza to the Arethusa! 

She is a frigate tight and brave 

As ever stemm’d the dashing wave: 
Her men are stanch 
To their fav’rite launch, 
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And when the foe shall meet our fire, 
Sooner than strike, we'll all expire 
On board of the Arethusa.” 


Incledon frequently sang “The Arethusa,” in a style 
that probably aided not a little to win its popularity. 

The “Old Commodore” used to be immensely po- 
pular, and it certainly is a very clever and thoroughly 
gailor-like song; but, unfortunately, it is intolerably 
coarse in language, and is only fit, on that account, to 
be sung in a forecastle, even if there, now-a-days. 
Another anonymous song (at least we have not been 
able to obtain any copy with the author’s name) of 
greater merit, and of almost equal popularity, is that 
entitled “ Harry Bluff.” It may, however, be unknown 
to many of our readers, and we think so highly of its 
style and sentiment that we shall insert. it without 
further comment. Dibdin himself might have been 
proud to have written — as a worthy companion-song 
to his “ True English Sailor ” — 
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‘Harry Bluff, when a boy, left his friends and his home, 

His dear native land, on the ocean to roam ; 
_. Like a sapling he sprung, he was fair to the view, 

’ And was true British oak as the older he grew. 
Though his body was weak, and his hands they were soft, 
When the signal was given he was first up aloft; 
The veterans all said he’d one day lead the van, 
And though rated a boy, he’d the soul of a man, 

And the heart of a true British sailor. 


“When by manhood promoted, and burning for fame, 
In peace or in war Harry Bluff was the same; 
So true to his love, and in battle so: brave, 
May the myrtle and laurel entwine o’er his grave. 
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In battle he fell, when by victory crown’d— 

The flag shot away fell in tatters around ; 

The foe thought he'd struck, when he cried out, ‘Avast!’ 

And the colours of old England he nailed to the mast, 
And he died like a true British sailor !” 


One of the most gifted of modern English song- 
writers, Barry Cornwall, is author of “ The Sea;” and a 
more popular production of its class has not been 
written during the present generation. Everybody 
must have read it, or heard it sung. It may be bold to 
impugn the verdict of the public, which has been un- 
equivocally manifested in favour of this remarkable 
song; but, whilst we appreciate its merits, and admire 
it as a very fine literary composition, we cannot con- 
scientiously class it with the best songs of Dibdin, or 
with severdl sea-songs by various authors much less 
popular. In our opinion it is far too artificial and 
forced in sentument. Whatever enthusiasm the author | 
may have felt regarding the sea, his song has no racy 
salt-water smack; and were you to ask a blue-jacket 
his opinion, he would shift his quid, and contemptu- 
ously tell you that a Cockney must have written it. 
And there 1s a Cockney twang about it. When we 
carefully con it over, and weigh its words and their. 
legitimate meaning, we feel that, however spirited at 
may be in a literary sense, it Jacks the soul that ani-* 
mates the breast of the genuine sea-poet ; and we fancy | 
that the author drew his inspiration from the Thames, 
or, at most, from a trip in a Margate hoy, or in a steam- 
boat to Boulogne. The very poorest of Dibdin’s songs 
— however carelessly written and paltry in theme — 
have a natural touch about them, a salt-water flavour, 
a sailor-like tone and air, which Barry Cornwall’s 
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celebrated song wofully lacketh. The latter is a song 
which no true sea-poet would have written, and no 
seaman will care to sing; but it is excellently adapted 
to gratify the tastes of all fresh-water sailors, amateur 
river yachtsmen, and fervent admirers of T. P. Cooke. 
In a word, it isa platform and drawing-room song — 
an abundantly clever melodramatic effusion, ‘which will 
extremely delight those who derive their notion of the 
ocean from a voyage to the buoy at the Nore, and their 
knowledge and beau-ideal of seamen from the per- 
formance of the heroes of nautical dramas on the stage. 
We are expressing an honest opinion, which we feel 
competent and qualified to pronounce; and, although 
we thus broadly protest against the indiscriminate 
eulogies so often lavished on “The Sea! the Sea! the 
open Sea!” we yet are warm admirers of the generality 
of Barry Cornwall’s noble English songs. Nature, how- 
ever, never intended him for a sea-poet. He should 
not venture lower down the Thames than Gravesend ; 
or, at the utmost, he must not quit the soundings of the 
Channel. When his lead ceases to bring up sand and 
shells, let him immediately put about and bear up for 
the river again ; for, although he assures us that 


“Tf a storm should come, and awake the deep, 
What matter ? I shall ride and sleep” (! )— 


yet we don’t believe him; and knowing, as we do, that 
he .would be infallibly een even in crossing the 
Straits of Dover, we tremble at the mere supposition of 
seeing our nelpless friend (who has spent “ full fifty 
“summers a rover’s life”) tossed about like a shuttlecock 
on the merciless and remorseless billows of the North 


Atlantic— an ocean that may be said to hold all 
amateur “rovers” in especial scorn, for it has never 
yet failed to shake all their amiable, nonsensical en- 
thusiasm out of them in less than twenty-four hours 
after they ventured to ride its royal waves’! 

Allan Cunningham’s “ A Wet Sheet and a Flowing 
Sea” is well deserving of its popularity. A nautical 
critic would, perhaps, object to some expressions; but 
it is, on the whole, a very fine, spirited song, and its 
sentiment is healthy and natural, and not overstrained 
nor melodramatic. We think it far superior to Barry 
Cornwall’s more celebrated production. 

The length of our article warns us to conclude; yet, | 
before doing so, we would fain notice a very beautiful 
and affecting piece, entitled “ The Sailor-Boy’s Grave,” 
written by Mr. William [lott. Whether it can be strictly 
called a sea-song is a question we shall not discuss; 
but sure are we that it “breathes the very poetry of 
ocean” (to use Herman Melville’s expression), and it is 
worthy, both on the score of subject, sentiment, and 
language, to be printed in any future collection of the 
choicest and finest sea-pieces ever written. Our readers 
will thank us for here presenting them with 
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“ Bright, bright were the sailor-boy’s dreams in life’s morning, 
When hope with its fairy-forms gilded the way, 
And a thousand sweet visions of happiness dawning, « 
, Were spreading their shadows throughout the long dey 
Quick, quick beat his heart at the buoyant bark’s motion, - 
For his childhood’s first dream—his first love— 
Were the foam-crested waves of the wide-spreading ocean, 
' With the sun and the sea-bird above. 
F2 
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= Soon, soon were his hopes and his fairy-dreams aes 

Not long did they gladden his sight ; 

For he sickened, and quickly the light of life vanish’d, 
Till it wan’d into death’s gloomy night. 

They buried him then in the shroud they had made him, 
Neath his childhood’s first dream —his first love— 

And sea-shells are scattered around where they laid him, 
With the sun and the sea-bird above. 


“ No flowers bloom in beauty; no stone tells his story ; 

No dirge, save the wind and the wave ; 

No tablet of fame, and no emblem of glory, 
Are found near the sailor-boy’s grave. 

Yet his head rests in peace on his coral-rock pillow, ‘ 
"Neath his childhood’s first dream—his first love— 

And the sun, and the sea-bird, and foam-crested billow, 
All sparkle in splendour above.” 


Knowing what we know of the history of certain 
sailor-boys and their graves, we can hardly read the 
above exquisite lines without shedding tears. Under- 
neath the desk on which we are now writing there lies 
at this moment a letter relating the death and burial of 
a sailor-boy —a letter written by the captain of the 
ship to the boy’s widowed mother — that even a stranger 
cannot read without deep emotion. 

One parting observation we must not omit. It is, 
that very few sea-songs, or lyrics, or poems, have been 
written by practical seamen. We only know two notable - 
exceptions. The first is Falconer, author of “ The 
Shipwreck,” and of several sea-odes, &c.; and the 
second is Ismael Fitzadam, who is now almost forgotten, 
and unknown to the existing generation, but who ac- 
‘quired a melancholy celebrity more than thirty years 
ago. His real name was John Macken; by birth an 
Irishman; by education a gentleman; by nature a poet. 
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,He became a man-o’-war’s man, and fought as such 
under Lord Exmouth, at the bombardment of Algiers. 
Subsequently, he wrote and published his “ Harp of the 
Desert,” which contains a description of the battle in 
question. It was generously appreciated in some lite- 
rary quarters; but when Ismael Fitzadam sent a copy 
of his work and a ‘letter to Lord Exmouth, the latter 
declined to take any notice of either. Poor Fitzadam, 
in the bitterness and despair of his heart, then addressed 
the following very striking and affecting remonstrance 
to his Admiral: — 


“< Chief of the Christian host! stern Exmouth, who, 
When Britain’s thunder, throned upon the sea, 
Smote proud Algiers to dust—the slave set free— 
Led’st up the fiery hurricane that blew, 

And burst in vengeance on the Paynim crew,— ° 
Champion of Faith ! rememberest aught of me, 

Who that day, ’mid Old England's chivalry, 

Did toil beneath thy banners, tough and true ? 

Then tried, in such mad moment of renown, 

To seize the theme—fond Phaeton of the wave ! 
Well, though condemned to ‘brook oblivion’s frown, 
Though never poet-wreath my name may save, 

Yet of his share, of thine, and victory’s crown, 

No slight can rob thy minstrel’s desert-grave.” 


This ill-fated sailor-poet is said to have been a man 
of keen sensibility and of a very independent spirit. 
_ The neglect, the misfortunes, the disappointments, and 
the hope long .deferred (and, alas! never realised) ex- 
perienced by him, at length broke his manly heart. 


“And he! what was his fate—the Bard— 
He of the Desert--Harp, whose song 
Flowed freely, wildly as the wind 
‘That bore him and his harp along ? 
FS$ 
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“ The fate which waits the gifted one— 
To pine, each finer impulse checked ; 
At length to sink and die beneath 
The shade and silence of neglect.” 


Thus wrote “L. E. L.” when Ismael Fitzadam’s 
death added another name to the long list of victims of 
neglected genius. 


Lae 


The Progress of the British Raby. 


0" the half million of spectators of the last magni- — 

ficent and unparalleled Naval Review, not one, 
probably, beheld the close of the pageant with any 
feeling of doubt as to whether Britannia yet rules the 
waves, nor whether the old lady has any, the remotest, 
intention of relinquishing her trident for a distaff. The 
spectator’s pride in the wooden walls of Britannia, and 
his confidence that she requires no other bulwark, inas- 
much as “her march is o’er the mountain wave, her 
home is on the deep,” must have been a thousand-fold 
confirmed, and he might apostrophise his country in the , 
words of Cowper :— 


“Mistress, at least while Providence shall please, 
And trident-bearing Queen of the wide seas!” 


Or he might exclaim, with Shakspeare — 


“ Let us be back’d with God, and with the seas, 
Which He hath given for fence impregnable, 
And with their helps alone defend ourselves ; 
In them, and in ourselves, our safety lies,” 


Grand and truthful lines are these! Ay, and who- 
ever has a spark of true British patriotism in his bosom 
must proudly endorse the old remark, that the Sovereign 
of these favoured Isles should receive the ambassadors 
of foreign powers—on the quarter-deck of a first-rater ! 

F4 | 
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Yes, Britain’s strength and defence in the past was, in 
the present is, and in the future must and will be, her 
oak leviathans. They are her shield and her impreg- 
nable bulwark; they are her pride and her glory; they 
are her ministers of vengeance wherever oceans and 
seas upheave their waters; they are : | 


“The armaments which thunder-strike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals,” 


as our late colossal enemy is bitterly cognisant ! 

And now we propose to have a little Naval Review 
of our own, by the aid of sundry old books, and divers 
private manuscript notes and memoranda. We shall 
not seize you by the button, and, like Coleridge’s An- 
cient Mariner, compel you to unwillingly listen to our 
narrative—you are free to go or stay, to hearken in a, 
genial mood, or to imitate the deaf adder, as you list. 
But we really think that the subject of our gossip is 
such that, albeit you may already be partially familiar 
with the details, you can hardly fail to be interested if 
you are a true-born Briton; for it is of the rise and 
progress of our glorious navy that we shall succinctly 
discourse. 

The limit of a single article will oblige us to greatly 
condense our stores of information, and to be brief ever 
when we would willingly linger and amplify. We, 
therefore, shall only lightly glance at the rise of our 
navy, down to the time of Henry VII., in whose reign 
‘it first became an established royal institution and ser- 
vice. We may very fittingly preface our discourse, by 
referring to the entertaining and instructive pages of 
quaint old Purchas, from whose “commendations of 
navigation, a8 an art worthy the care of the most 
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worthy; the Necessitie, Commoditie, Dignitie thereof,” 
we extract the following sagacious and pertinent say- 
ings: The sea covereth one halfe of this patrimony of 
man — thus should man at once lose halfe his inherit- 
ance, if the art of navigation did not enable him to 
manage this untamed beast, and with the bridle of the 
winds, and saddle of his shipping, to make him service- 
able. Now for the services of the sea, they are in- 
numerable: it hath on it tempests and calmes, to affect 
and stupefie the subtilest philosopher ; sustaineth move- 
able fortresses for the souldier, mayntayneth, as in our 
Island, a wall of defence, and a waterie garrison to 
guard the State; entertaines the sunne with vapours, 
the moone with obsequiousnesse, the starres also with a 
natural looking glasse.” Elsewhere, he remarks — 
“How little had we knowne of the world, and the 
wonders of God in the world, had not the sea opened 


us 4 passage into all lands. Pegasus, the winged horse, * 


which (the poets fained) with the stroke of his foot first 
made Helicon, the muses’ well, to spring, was the issue 
of Neptune, and that snaky-headed monster, Medusa. 


The mariner seems rough-hewen and rude, according | 


to the ocean that breeds him; but he that can play 
with those dangers which would transforme others into 


stones, and dares dwell within so few inches of death; : 


that calle the most tempestuous elements his parents ; 
he, I say, is the true Pegasus, that with his wing-like 


sailes flies over the world ; which hath helped to deliver 


Andromeda (geography), before chained to the rocks, 
and ready to be devoured of that monster, Ignorance.” 

Old chronicles tell us that Alfred the Great had a 
number of unusually large and powerful galleys con- 
structed expressly to resist the Danes, and to serve only 
as vessels of war, and thus he certainly formed the nu- 
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les of a navy; ; but his successors were nat so far- 
‘sighted, for all our early monarchs, from before the era 
_ of the Norman conquest, until the time of Henry VIL, 

were accustomed to purchase, hire, or impress merchant 
vessels whenever they wished to gather together a fleet 
for warlike purposes. The mariners engaged attended 
almost solely to thé management of the ships, the 
soldiers on board doing the fighting. Various ports 
were, indeed, compelled by their charters to keep or 
provide a.certain number of suitable vessels for the 
national use, whenever required. Thus, the Cinque 
Ports had to supply fifty-seven ships, each with a crew 
of twenty-two seamen, from which we may form some 
idea of their size. When Richard Coeur de Lion went 
forth as a Crusader, he was accompanied by the largest 
_and best appointed fleet ever seen up to that period — 
numbering in all some three hundred vessels, including 
about a dozen emphatically called “tall shippes.” The 
size and rig of the vessels at this period were very various, 
_ and their names are singular enough, as “ dromonds,” 
* busses,” “ galliones,” “ vissiers,” “ schuyts,” &c. We 
happen to have in our note-book a copy of the “ Laws 
and Ordinances” appointed by this king for his navy, 
which is not only intrinsically curious, but also valuable, 
as being, we believe, the earliest “ articles of war,” re- 
lative to the naval service, extant. We therefore here 
insert it verbatim :— 





‘1. That whoso killed any person on shipbooard should be 
tied with him that was slain, and throwen into the sea. 
2, And if he killed him on the land, he should, in like 
manner, be tied with the partie slaine, and be buried with 
him in the earth. 

“3. He that shall be convicted by lawfull witnes to. 
draw out his knife or weapon, to the intent to strike any 
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man, or that: hath, striken “y to ‘te 2 deaving of blood, 
shall loose his hand. 
_ “4, Also he that striketh any person a with his kaad without 
effusion of blood, shall be plunged three times in the sea. 
“5. Item, whoso speaketh any opprobrious or contumelious 
wordes in reviling or cursing one another, for so oftentimes 
as he hath reviled shall pay so many ounces of silver.” 


If he was unable, what would be the sispiahice 
_ ‘punishment ? 


“6. Item, a thiefe or felon that hath stollen, being lawfully 
convicted, shall have his head shorne, and boyling (!) pitch 
powred upon his head, and feathers or down strawed upon 
the same, whereby he may be knownen, and so at the first 
landing place they shall come to, there te be cast up.” 


The above laws are tolerably stringent, and some 
of them are pleasantly suggestive of the humanity of 
the good old times. It will be seen, by the last ordi- 
nance, that “‘tarring and feathering” is by no means a 
modern punishment, but our Lynch-law friends don’ 
boil their tar before applying it to the victim, nor do 
they shave his poll to increase the torture. 

Even before this early period, England stubbornly 
claimed what was vaguely called the “sovereignty of 
the seas,” and enforced it by compelling friendly foreign 
ships to lower their flags or topsails as a token of, 
homage and acknowledgment of naval supremacy. 
Two centuries ago the learned Selden, in his “ Mare 
Clausum,” declared that “the English have a heredi- 
tary, uninterrupted right to the sovereignty of these 
seas, conveyed to them from their earliest ancestors, in 
trust for their latest posterity.” 

In 1347, Edward III. blockaded Calais with a fleet 
of seven hundred and thirty-eight vessels, manned by 
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about thirteen thousand seamen — little more ‘than a 
score to each sail on an average; and although there is 
reason to suppose that a few of these vessels were of .a 
very respectable size, yet the majority were not more 
than thirty to fifty tons burthen each. We may here 
add that it has not been ascertained precisely when 
cahnon were first used on board English ships, but 
probably about the latter end of the fifteenth, or early 
part of the sixteenth century. At any rate, it is certain 
that for a considerable period after their introduction 
they were mounted only en barbette, 2.¢., to fire over 
the bulwarks. Port-holes in the sides of ships were of 
later invention. At this period the largest ships had 
two masts, each with a round top, resembling a huge 
basket, to sustain cross-bowmen and javelin-men. 
Cumbrous erections on the deck forward and aft were 
called fore-castle and stern-castles—the former name 
yet being somewhat absurdly retained, although the 
last vestige of its origin no longer exists on shipboard.* 


* Apropos of Ireland. In a very curious preduction, by an anony- 
mous writer, of the date 1433, entitled “ The Prologue of the Processe 
of the Libel of English Policie,” &c., occur the following very interest- 
ing lines:— 


“© The Irishmen have cause like to ours, 
Our land and hers together to defend, 
That no enemie should hurt ne offend 
Ireland ne us; but as one commontie 
Should helpe well to keepe about the sea ; 

'. For they have havens great, and goodly bayes, 
Sure, wide, and deep, and good assayes [access ?], 
At Waterford; and toves many one: 

And as men sayne in England, be there none 

Better havens ships in to ride, 

No more sure for enemies to abide. 

Why speak I thus so much of Ireland? une 

For all so much as I can understand, RP 
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«Henry VIL, at the beginning of his reign, built what 
was the very first ship of the royal navy, the “Great 
Harry.” She is said to have cost no less than £14,000; 
equivalent, we presume, to ten times that sum at the 
present day. She.had a very long, if not very glorious 
existence, and was finally burnt: by accident in 1553. 
Henry VIII. emulated and surpassed his predecessor 
by building, in 1513, the celebrated “ Henri Grace a 
Dieu,” of 1000 tons burthen. This was in all respects 
a remarkable ship, being not only the largest ever 
built in England up to that period, but also marking 
a decided era of progress in the architecture and equip- 
ment of men-of-war. She was the first ship fitted with 
four masts, and also the first three-decker, and the 
first known to have her cannon mounted at port-holes. 
Judging by an engraving of this ship before us, she 
must have been a most picturesque object. Of her 
eighty guns, which were of all sizes, fifty-four were 
mouuted in two batteries on her broadsides, and the 
residue on the forecastle, bows, and stern. The lower 
battery was much too near the water to be of any service 
except in a calm sea—a fault of construction prevalent 
to a comparatively recent date. -Her stern rose to a 
very great elevation, and it, and the immense stern- 
castle, or poop, were profusely carved and decorated. 
At each corner of the poop, gangways, and forecastle, 
were round towers, surmounted with a species of cupola. 
From her bows projected an enormous beak or prow, 
above which rose a bowsprit of a single spar. Each of 
three of her lower masts supported topmasts and top- 


It is fertile for things that there doe grow 
And multiplien: loke who lust to knowe! 
So large, so good, and so commodious, 

« That to declare is strange and marvailous.” 
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oe Fanta, but the fourth, or mizen, bat only a light. 
_ topmast. At the head of each mast were deep round 
tops. Her mast-heads, and the yard-arms, are all 
represented as being adorned with emblazoned flags or 
ensigns, and streamers. 

Bluff King Hal appears to have er fant towards 
the formation of England’s royal navy, and ‘he aided 
maritime enterprise generally, and also greatly encou- 
raged merchants and mariners in various ways. Above 
all, he was the founder of Woolwich, Deptford, and 
Portsmouth dockyards, the Trinity House, &c., and he 
placed the navy on a permanent footing, by establishing 
an Admiralty and Navy Office, and assigning fixed 
rates of pay to officers and men. Seamen received five 
shillings per month. In the last year of his reign the 
navy numbered more than a hundred ships, their aggre- 
gate tonnage being 12,455. 

We need not linger over the two succeeding reigns. 
It is, however, worthy of remark, that in the reign of 
Edward VI. the three ships sent forth to find a north- 
east passage*to Cathay or China (in other words, our 
jirst Arctic expedition) under command of the unfor- 
tunate Sir Hugh Willoughby, were built expressly for 
that adventurous service in an unprecedentedly strong 
manner, and their keels and bottoms were sheathed 
with lead. This was at least a step in the right 
direction, yet it was not improved upon for pennies! 
Tt was not until 1761 that a man-of-war (the “ Alarm,” 
a 32-gun frigate) was first coppered, and more than 
twenty years then elapsed ere this highly beneficial 
innovation became general. How slow were our grand- 
fathers (to go no further back) to adopt even the most 
obvious improvements! Even so late as 1833, the often 
tried but never successful plan of lead sheathing. was 
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once more and for the last time used on a inaneof-wats ; 
but this resuscitation shared the fate of all preceding 
ones. What is especially worthy of observation, is the 
fact that the ancient Romans are positively known to 
have sheathed their galleys with lead, fastened with 
copper nails, Solomon was right — norhing new under 
the sun ! 

We now come to the reign of King Hal's illustrious 
daughter, Queen Elizabeth, he. with all her faults and 
weaknesses, was every inch a truly great sovereign, and 
therefore we do not marvel at the fact that, in the 
words of Camden, “she justly acquired the glorious 
title of the Restorer of Naval Power, and Sovereign of 
the Northern Seas, insomuch that foreign nations were 
struck with awe at her proceedings, and were now 
willing respectfully to court a power which had s0 lately 
been the object of their contempt.” From the begin- 
ning to the end of her long and glorious career, Eliza- 
beth never ceased to do her utmost to strengthen and 
improve her navy, and with what immense success, the 
annals of her reign eloquently testify. She made great 
and beneficial changes in the, royal dockyards, and the 
administration of naval affairs generally; improved the 
chief ports; caused gunpowder and brass cannon to be 
of home manufacture; invited able foreign sea-captains 
to enter her service; encouraged maritime enterprise 
and discovery; and remodelled the Admiralty, raising 
the salaries of the officers, liberally rewarding merit, 
and doubling the pay of the seamen, giving them ten 
shillings per month, and abundant food. The great 
event ‘of her reign was the defeat of the Spanish Ar- 
mada, at which momentous crisis this lion-hearted 
queen exclaimed— “TI have but the body of a weak 
and feeble woman, but I have the heart of a king, and 
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of a king of England, too; and I think foul scorn that 
Parma, or Spain, or any prince of Europe, should dare 
to invade the border of my realms; to which, rather . 
- than any dishonour should grow by me, I, myself, will 
take up arms.” Heroic and immortal words, these! 
and spoken not in a spirit of vain boasting, but from 
the inmost soul. The destinies of the greatest nation 
on earth were safe in the keeping of such a woman. 

About half a century ago, when Napoleon the Great 
threatened to invade England, a work was officially 
drawn up from the records in the Tower of London, 
and printed by command of George III., under title of 
“A Report of the Arrangements which were made for 
the Internal Defence of these Kingdoms, when Spain, 
by its Armada, projected the Invasion and Conquest of 
England, &c.” From this valuable authority we quote 
the following abstract of the naval squadrons of Great 
Britain assembled to guard our shores :— 


Men.. 

34 of her Majestie’s shippes, grete and small, with . 6,264 

34 marchants’ shippes, with Sir F. Drake, westward . 2,894 

29 shippes and barques, payd by the Citie of London. 2,140 
81 shippes and barques, which are victuallers, under 

the Lord High Admiral (Howard of Effingham) . 1,561 
19 coasters, grete and small, under the Lord Admiral, 


payd by the queene . 943 
23 coasters, under the Lord iene Seymour, payd by 
the queene . ‘ 1,093 
23 voluntarye shippes, rete dud snail ; - . 989 
193 shippes 
ee Totallis { 15,334 men. 


In Campbell’s “ Lives of the Admirals,” a full list is 
given of the names, tonnage, and crews of all the ships 
of .Elizabeth’s navy, at the time of her death in 1603. 


we 
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From this memorandum we learn that she left forty-two 
ships, their aggregate ‘burthen being 16,915 tons, ex- 
clusive of one ship (probably of 200 tons) the tonnage 
of which is not given. Casting up the columns, we 
find that the mariners. of this fleet numbered 5,534; 
the gunners, 804; the soldiers, 2,008; in all 8,346 
men; but this does not include the crews of three of 
the smaller vessels. The first-raters were from 900 to 
1000 tons; and many range from 400 to 800 tons. 
Altogether, it must be admitted that for the age this 
was a very powerful navy, provided that it was really 


maintained practically at its nominal strength, as above 


detailed. In looking over the list, it is curious to per- 
ceive that we yet retain in our navy the same names as 
those borne by several of Elizabeth’s ships. For ex- 
ample, she had a Victory, a Warspight (Warspite), a 
Nonpareil, a Lion, a Defiance, a Dreadnought, a Swal- 
low, a Tiger, &c. The names of some of her ships are 
singular, as the White Bear, the Ark Royal, the Mer- 
Honeur, the Due Repulse, the Garland, the Foresight, 
the Tide, the Crane, the Answer, the Advantage, Tra- 
montain, the Catis, the Moon, the Merlin, the Synnet, 
&e. Two only are named after saints—the Saint 
Matthew, and the Saint Andrew. We shrewdly suspect 
that these ships (both first-raters) were built in the 
time of her sister Mary, and the latter’s consort, Philip 
of Spain. Her first-raters had each a crew comprised 
of 340 mariners, 40 gunners, and 120 soldiers — in all 
500 men. 

We need hardly allude to the great sea-captains of 
Elizabeth’s reign. Every reader must be familiar with 
the names of Lord Howard of Effingham, the Lord 
High Admiral of England, Devereux, Earl of Essex, 
the Earl of Cumberland, Sir John Hawkins, Sir Francis 

& | 
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Drake, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Martin Frobisher, 
Sir Robert Dudley, Sir Richard Grenville, and others 
who reflected the highest glory on the reign of their 
royal mistress. Perhaps not one of the above named 
great commanders was so chivalrously heroic as Sir R. 
Grenville, nor died so gloriously. In battle with a 
Spanish fleet he was surrounded by an overwhelming 
force, but refused to attempt to escape, saying that he 
would rather die than bring such dishonour on himself, 
his country, and his queen’s ship; and after nearly all 
the crew of his ship, the Revenge, were killed or 
wounded, he surrendered only when absolutely com- 
pelled by the survivors. He died three days afterwards 
of his wounds, and his last words were truly memor- 
able : — “ Here die I, Richard Grenville, with a joyful 
and quiet mind; for that I have ended my life as a 
true soldier ought to do, fighting for his country, queen, 
religion, and honour, my soul willingly departing from 
this body, leaving behind the lasting fame of having 
behaved as every valiant soldier is bound to do.” Last- 
ing fame! Yea verily, thou noble sea-captain, sans 
peur et sans reproche, thy dying words were prophetical, 
and thy honoured memory shall be worthily cherished 
_ by the latest posterity of these isles! 

During Elizabeth’s reign considerable progression in 
the building, &c., of men-of-war was manifested. Sir 
Richard Dudley (who became Duke of Northumberland) 
was the most eminent naval architect of the age. He 
was undoubtedly a man of original genius, and he de- 
_signed' no.less than seven new classes of war-ships, and 
showed great foresight and ingenuity in his plans. 
With regard to the calibre of the ship guns at™thi 
period, we find a list in Sir William Monson’s Naval 
‘Tracts (written in the time of Elizabeth and her suc- 
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cessor), afd he gives their names, their bores, their 
weight, their several charges of powder, and the weight 
of the shot they projected. The reader will be inter- 
_ested, or at least amused, by the quaint names of these 
pieces of ordnance, which we shall here give in the 
order of their several sizes. They were — cannon royal, 
cannon, cannon serpentine, bastard cannon, demi-ean- 
non, cannon petro, culverin, basilisk, demi-culverin, 
bastard culverin, sacar, minion, faulcon, falconet, ser- 
pentine, rabanet. Some of them were of great size; 
the cannon royal weighed 8000 lbs., had a bore of 84 
inches, a charge of 30lbs. of powder, and threw a shot 
of 66lbs. weight. We may remark that the charge of 
powder seems inordinate, but we believe that gun- 
powder in those days did not possess such an expansive 
and projectile force as that manufactured now. The 
medium-sized ordnance seems to have been the demi- 
cannon, which weighed 4000 Ibs., had a bore of 6% 
inches, a charge of 18 lbs. of powder, and projected a 
shot of 304 lbs. The smallest was the rabanet, which 
weighed 300 lbs., had a bore of 1 inch, a charge of 4 
Ib. of powder, and projected a shot of 4 lb. 

We have already given a copy of the naval “ laws 
and ordinances” in the time of Richard IL, and we now, 
as a fitting corollary, must not quit the reign of Eliza- 
beth without quoting her “articles of war,” which are 
abundantly curious and suggestive. Our authority is 
the Harleian MSS: 


‘The executions and capitall punishments I finde to be thus 
in Queene Elizabeth’s time, aborde her own shippes. If anye 
one mann killed another, he was to be bounde to the dead 
mann, and soe thrown into the sea. If anye one drew a 
weapon wherewith to stryke his captaine, he was to loose his 
righte hande, If anye one drew a weapon within borde, in 
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_ anye waye of tumult or murder, he was to loose his righte 
hande. If anye one pilfered, or stole away anye goods or 
monies from anye of his fellows, he was to be thryse ducked 
at the boltsprits, and then to be dragged at the bo 
and sett on shoare upon the next land, with @ Moife of bread 
and a can of beere. If anye one practysed to steale 
-awaye anye of her Majesty’s shippes, the captaine was to 
cause him to be hanged by the heels untill his braines were 
beaten out against the shippe’s sides, [ ! ! !"] and then to be 
cutt down and lett fall intoe the sea. If anyé one slept in his 
watche: for the first time, he was to be headed with a bucket 
of water; for the second time, he was to be haled upp by 
the wrysts, and to have two buckets of water poured into 
his sleeves; for the thyrd time, he was to be bounde to the 
.main mast with plates of iron, and to have some gunn 
chambers or a baskett of bulletts tied to his arms, and soe to 
remain at the pleasure of the captaine; for the fourthe time, 
he was to be hanged at the boltsprits, with a can of beere 
and a biscotte of breade, and a sharp knife, and so to hange, 
and chuse whether he woulde cutt himself downe and fall 
into the sea, or hange still and starve. If anye one marriner 
or soldier stole awaye from her Majesty’s service, without 
lycense of his captaine, he was to be hanged. If anye one 
mutinye about his allowede proportion of victuals, he was to 
be laid in the bilboes during the captaine’s pleasure. As for 
all pettie pilferings and commissiones of that kinde, those 
were generallie punished with the whippe, the offender beinge 
for that purpose bounde faste to the capstan; and the wag- 
gerie and idleness of shippe boys paid by the boatswayne with 
a rodde; and commonlie this execution is done upon Mon- 
daye morninges, and is so frequentlie in use, that some meere 
seamen and saylers doe believe, in good earnest, that they 
shall never have a faire winde untill the poore boyes be dulie 
brought to the chest; that is, whipped at , Magiye 
morninge.”’ 






And so farewell to the great Elizabeth and her oo 
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which Shakespere doubtless had in view when he bade 
us vanes the — 


« Brave fleet, 
With, ‘ilken streamers, the young Phebus fanning. 
ywith your fancies; and in them behold, 

Upon the hempen tackle, ship boys climbing, 
Hear the shrill whistle, which doth order give 

To sounds confused; behold the threading sail, 
Borne with the invisible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms a the furrow’d sea, 
Breasting the lofty surge !’ 





James I. succeeded, as we have shown, to the posses- 
sion of a considerable navy; and if he.did not cherish 
it quite so much as he had power to do, we must at 
least admit that he was not altogether careless of its 
increase and efficiency. At his death, in 1625, he left 
a navy of 82 ships, then maintained at an annual ex- 
penditure of £50,000. He also expressly commanded 
a famous first-rater to be built, concerning which the 
following interesting account has been preserved : — 
“This year, 1610, the king built a most goodly ship for 
war, the keel whereof was one hundred and fourteen 
feet, and the cross-beam forty-four feet in length; she 
will carry sixty-four pieces of great ordnance, and is of 
the burden of fourteen hundred tons. This royal ship 
is double-built, and is most sumptuously adorned, within 
and without, with all manner of carving, painting, and 
rich gilding, being, in all respects, the greatest and 
goodliest ship that ever was built in England; and this 
glorious ship the king gave unto his son Henry, Prince 
of Wales; and on the 24th of September, the King, the. 
Queen, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and 
the Lady Elizabeth, with many great lords, went unto 
Woolwich to see it launched, but, because of the nar- 

a3 3 
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 rowness of the dock, it could not then be launched; 
whereupon, the prince came the next morning by three 
o’clock, and then, at the launching thereof, the prince 
named it after his own dignity, and called- it ‘The 
Prince.’ The great workmaster in building this ship 
was Mr. Phineas Pett, gentleman, sometime Master of 
Arts of Emanuel College, Cambridge.” _ 

Ote sentence in the above —“ because of the narrow- 
ness of the dock, it could not then be launched ”— re- 
quires a word of explanation. Down even to a com- 
paratively recent period, first-rate ships were actually 
built 2n dock, and so floated out when completed, it 
being thought too difficult and dangerous to build them 
on the stocks on level ground. We wonder what our 
fathers, only asingle generation ago, would have thought 
of the practicability of moving a monster like the 
Great Eastern, which was, moreover, launched broad- 
side ! 

Little glory accrued to our navy during the hapless 
reign of Charles I., and yet we may suppose that the 
unfortunate king had its prosperity and augmentation 
at heart, for he levied a tax called “Ship Money,” to 
the amount of £200,000; and this very tax for the (at 
least ostensible) support of the naval service, was, as is 
well known, one of the oppressions which led to the 
civil war. Hampden and others refused to pay it, al- 
though their personal assessment was small, on the 
ground that it was an illegal and unconstitutional ex- 
action. In 1637, Charles built the “Soveraigne of the 
Seas” (subsequently called the “Royal Sovereign”), 
which far surpassed in size any former ship, Her ex- 
treme length was 232 feet, but her length of keel was 
only 128 feet, so that her rake of stem and. stern, to- | 
gether, must have been enormous. Her breadth was 
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48 feet; and from the keel to the top of the poop lan- 
term was 76 feet. She had five lanterns, and the largest 
could hold ten persons. The tonnage of this ship has 
been variously stated. By one account her burden was 
1637 tons (corresponding with the date she was built,) 
and by another 1683 tons. Mr. Thomas Heywood, her 
decorator, published a long and interesting description 
of her. He stated that “she has three flush-deckes and 
a forecastle, an halfe-decke, a quarter-decke, and a 
round-house. Her lower tyre hath thirty ports, which 
are to be furnished with demi-cannon and whole cannon 
throughout, being able to beare them. Her middle tyre 
hath also thirty ports for demi-culverin and whole cul-. 
verin. Her third tyre hath twenty-six ports for other 
ordnance. Her forecastle hath twelve ports, and her 
halfe-decke hath fourteen ports. She hath thirteen or 
fourteen ports more within-board for murdering pieces, 
besides a great many loopholes out of the cabins for 
musket shot.’ She carried, moreover, ten pieces of 
~ chase-ordnance in her right forward, and ten right aft, 
that is, according to the land service, in the front and 
the reare.” This makes 136 guns, exclusive of the 
“ murdering pieces,” but it has been clearly shown that 
she only mounted 100. We cannot conceive the use of 
the “ murdering pieces,” unless to fire at an enemy’s 
tops or to repel boarders. The reader will note that 
cannon of different calibre were placed on the same 
battery, and this stupid custom prevailed even two or 
three generations later, thus causing blunders in charg- 
ing and loss of time in action. The enormous castles, 
fore and aft, were about this period much reduced in 
size, and frigates were introduced in the service. The first 
frigate proper appears to have been the Constant War- 
wick, a ship of about 400 tons, and 26 guns, In 1633, 
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the eighth year of Charles’s reign, his navy numbered 
50 ships, and their aggregate tonnage was 23,595; and 
in 1641, 42 ships, of 22,411 tons. Tt seems, therefore, 
that although the number of ships had lessened in that 
interval, vessels of much larger size must have been 
introduced in the navy, as the aggregate tonnage was 
little decreased. 

The era of the Commonwealth was, unquestionably, 
a glorious one for the navy. First the Parliament, and 
subsequently the Protector, managed the naval affairs 
of the kingdom with hitherto unparalleled skill and 
energy, splendidly aided by several great commanders, 
and especially by the grand old sea-king, Admiral 
Blake. Holland, Spain, Portugal, France, Tunis and 
Tripoli, Italy, and the West Indies, all trembled at the 
thunder of the English guns, and everywhere was the 
“navy of the Commonwealth triumphant. Even ultra- 
royalists involuntarily expressed profound admiration at 
the marvellous achievements of their country’s fleets 
under the republicans. Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in the 
able preface to the new edition of his capital “ Life of 
Blake,” makes some pertinent observations which we 
will here extract :— 


“One part of the naval career of Blake is of striking interest. 
He was the first man who broke through the old delusion 
that ships could not attack batteries. On three memorable 
occasions Blake attacked stone walls,— at St. Mary’s, at Porto 
Ferrino, and at Santa Cruz,—and each time with complete 
success. Contemporaries at first thought him mad, as con- 
temporaries often think men of genius; and the enemies 
whom he destroyed behind their granite walls consoled them- 
selves by saying he was the devil. Even after his death the 
wonder did not cease. Clarendon, a political opponent, says 
of him :—~ ‘ He was the first man that declined the old track, 
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and made it manifest that science might be attained in less 
time than was imagined; and despised those rules which had _ 
been long in practice, to keep his ship and his men out of 

danger, which had been held, in former times, a point of great 
ability and circumspection, as if the principal art requisite in 

the captain of a ship, had been to be sure to come home safe 

again. He was the first man,who brought the ships to con- 

temn castles on shore, which had been thought ever very for- 
midable, and were discovered by him only to make a noise, 

and to fright those who could rarely be hurt by them. He 
was the first that infused that proportion of courage into the 
seamen, by making them see, by experience, what mighty 
things they could do if they were resolved, and taught them 
to fight in fire as well as upon water; and though he hath 
been very well imitated and followed, he was the first that 
drew the copy of naval courage, and bold and resolute achieve- 

ment.’ There are officers who stil] think it madness to op- 

pose ships to batteries, though steam has added wings to the 
man-of-war, enabling it to attack when and how it pleases; - 
to retire from the range, to return at will, to shift the position, 
to defy winds and tide. There are still officers who think 
their chief business lies in ‘ coming home safe again.’ Blake 
was of another mind; Nelson was of another mind; Dun- 
donald, I believe, is of another mind. Santa Cruz was Blake’s 
Cronstadt — one of the strongest fortresses of the seventeenth 
‘century; when Blake attacked it with his worn and rotting. 
ships, it was strengthened by an enormous fleet —a fleet 
carrying nearly as many guns, and far more men, than his own. 
The Spaniards were as confident as the Muscovites in the im- 
pregnability of the fortress; yet he entered the harbour, 
silenced the, batteries, and burnt the fleet. The royalist 
writers were overpowered by this brilliant feat of arms. . . | 

Common men, of course, adhered to the common opinion; 
_ but uncommon men see that Blake was right, as well as suc- 
cessful, in attacking Santa Cruz. The most brilliant seaman 
of our generation — the true successor of Blake and Nelson 
~~ Lord Dundonald (who has done the writer of this narrative 
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the very great honour of revising the naval part of it), has 
written some brief and pregnant notes on Blake’s most cele- 
brated actions, This was before the Russian war broke out, and 
long before the question of attacking Helsingfors and Cronstadt 
arose. With respect to Blake’s attack on Santa Cruz, Lord 
Dundonald says, in a profound and characteristic passage : — 
‘On the principle which I have never found to fail,— that the 
more impracticable a task appears, the more easily it may be 
achieved, under judicious management,— the attack on Santa 
Cruz was founded on a correct estimate of the probable result.’ ” 


In 1658, the Protector’s navy numbered 157 ships of 
all rates, having 4390 guns, and being manned by 21,910 
men; maintained at an annual cost of £400,000. Even 
yet, the captains of ships and the admirals of fleets were 
, very frequently men who had not been trained to the 
sea, but served indifferently, as ordered, either as sea or 
land officers. It was nothing unusual for the colonel of 
dragoons of one year to be the captain of a ship the 
next, or for the general to suddenly assume the title and 
duties of an admiral. It is remarkable that Blake, 
Deane, Sandwich, Monk, the Duke of York, Prince 
Rupert, and several others of the most brilliant and suc- 
cessful admirals of the Commonwealth, and of Charles 
II.’s reign, were not appointed to command fleets until 
they had earned a reputation as able land-officers. 
_We may also here note that, up to this period, large 
men-of-war did not carry their own provisions, or at any 
rate only a temporary supply, having tenders, or small 
vessels, called, appropriately enough, victuallers, to pro- 
_ vide’ them with rations. Sir Anthony Deane was the 
first who built ships of war (viz. the Warspite and 
_ Defiance, in 1665) to carry six months’ provision on 
* board, and yet to have their lower-deck ports suff- 
ciently elevated above the level of the sea, 
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During the reign of the “merry monarch” (who, 
although professing to be very anxious to uphold and 
improve the navy,#ared as little for it as for anything 
else of national importance), his brother, the Duke of 
York, was Lord High Admiral, and certainly proved 
himself to be a very able administrator, and a gallant 
commander-in-chief in battle. In the long and san- 
guinary wars with Holland, during this reign, our navy 
at least upheld its reputation on the whole, although, 
owing to the criminal supineness of the profligate 
monarch, on one disgraceful occasion at least, Eng- 
land’s honour was shamefully tarnished. It is said that 
Charles was absorbed in the mpst trifling and wanton 
amusements, pour passer le temps, at the very moment 
when the Dutch, after burning the shipping at Sheer- 
ness, insolently sailed up the Thames with brooms at 
their mast-heads. What a miserable caricature of a 
monarch then toyed with the sceptre, erst so gloriously 
grasped by the grand Queen Bess! — : 

As regards the ships, we find that in 1677 there were 
six rates, besides sloops. The total number of ships of | 
the navy in 1675 was 151, and their aggregate tonnage 
70,587. At the death of Charles, in 1685, he left 179 
ships, of 103,558 tons burthen. The first-raters were 
from 90 to 100 guns, and the largest was 1400 tons. 
‘‘The characteristic of a first-rate of 1677,” says Mr. 
James, in his Naval History, “seems to have been, to 
mount her guns on three whole decks, a quarter-deck, 
forecastle, and poop; of a second-rate, to mount her 
guns on three whole decks and a quarter-deck; of a 
third-rate, to mount hers on two whole decks, a quarter- 
deck, forecastle, and poop; of a fourth-rate, to mount 
hers on two whole decks and a quarter-deck; of a fifth- 
rate, to mount hers on -her first gun-deck, from end to. 
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end, on her second, partially, with a few guns on the 
quarter-deck; and of a sixth-rate, to mount her guns 
on a single deck, with or without ‘aflty on her quarter- 
deck. It is worthy of remark, that there were, in 
these times, three-deckers of 64, and two-deckers of 
30 guns; and that many single-decked ships of the 
present day exceed, nay, nearly double, even the former 
in tonnage.” Fire-ahips and yachts were introduced in 
1675; and bombs, or mortar-vessels, were first em- 
ployed to bombard Algiers in 1681. As regards fire- 
ships, we have a detailed account of one fitted out in 
1693. It was a new three-hundred ton ship, and “at 
the bottom of the hold were a hundred barrels of gun- 
powder; these were covered with pitch, sulphur, rosin, 
tow, straw, and faggots, over which lay beams bored 
through, to give air to the fire, and upon these lay 
three hundred carcasses, filled with grenades, chain- 
shot, iron bullets, loaded pistols, wrapped in pitched 
linen, broken iron bars, and the bottoms of glass 
bottles.” This truly diabolical vessel was employed 
in an attack on St. Maloes, but on that occasion did 
not succeed in taking up the position designed. As it 
was, she struck on a rock, and her crew set fire to her. 
We are’told that the explosion which ensued was “ter- 
rible beyond description ; it shook the whole town like 
an earthquake, broke all glass and earthenware for three 
- leagues [?] round, and struck off the roofs of three 
hundred houses. The capstern of the vessel, which 
weighed two hundred weight, was carried over the walls, 
and destroyed a house it happened to fall upon. The 
prenes) part of the walls, towards the sea, fell down 
also.” We wonder what they would have said to Lord 
Dundonald’s grand suffocator (or whatever his secret 
destructive may be called) in, those days. The king 
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who gave the order for the massacre of the Huguenots 
would not have been at all squeamish in using it! 

The poet Dryden has bequeathed a striking alle- 
gorical picture of the meeting of hostile fleets at this 
nered —— 


“ As far as I could cast my eyes 
Wpon the sea, something methought did rise 
Like bluish mists, which, still appearing more, 
Took dreadful shapes, and thus moved towards the shore; 
The object I could first distinctly view 
Was tall, straight trees, which on the waters flew. 
Wings on their sides, instead of leaves, did grow, 
Which gathered all the breath the wind could blow ; 
And at their roots grew floating palaces, 


Whose outbowed bellies cut the yielding seas. 
# * * * te % 


All turned their sides and to each other spoke ; 
I saw their words break out in fire and smoke!” 


In the reign of William III. the rates of all men-of- 
war exhibit much higher corresponding weight of metal 
than in the preceding reigns. His first-raters were 
from 100 guns upwards; the second-raters from 90 
guns; the third-raters from 60 guns. The great fault 
of his ships seems to have been their excessive number 
of guns in proportion to their tonnage, and the lower- 
deck ports were much too near the water. In 1702, 
the year of King William’s death, his navy numbered 
272 vessels, and their aggregate tonnage was 159,020. 
The navy estimates in the same year amounted to 
£1,056,915,.or just double the expense of Charles II.’s 
navy. The number of men employed was about 50,000. 
Improvements in the build and equipment of the ships 
were very slow, but steady. 

The most eminent naval heroes of Queen Anne’s 
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reign were sturdy old Benbow, who fought on his 
stumps; Sir George Rooke, who won for us Gibraltar, 
by one of the most daring and brilliant coups-de-main 
on record; and Sir Cloudesley Shovel, who, from a cabin- 
boy, rose by dint of merit to be an admiral and com- 
mander-in-chief, and finally perished with the crew of 
his ship, and those of several other men-of-war, by,run- 
ning on the Scilly rocks in the year 1707. One saying 
of Sir Cloudesley Shovel has béen deemed both witty 
and wise: “I mightily esteem short lower-masts ; 
for the shorter they are, the longer they will stand.” 
At the death of Queen Anne, in 1704, her navy num- 
bered 247 ships, and their aggr egate tonnage was 
167,219. 

About this period foreign nations, particularly the 
Spaniards, the French, and the Swedes, made more 
decided progress in the art of naval architecture than 
the English, and built their ships on scientific prin- 
ciples. It is noteworthy, also, that they retained their 
superiority in these respects even down to the first . 
quarter of the present century; and the finest ships in 
the British navy up to the death of George III. were 
either captured from the enemy, or built in our dock- 
yards from their models. It was a familiar (and very 
true) saying, that the French and Spaniards built ships 
for the English to capture. As regards men-of-war in 
the time of Anne, Mr. James says that the foreigners 
“allowed a greater width to the port-holes and to the 
spaces between them. This, in a given number of port- 
holes and spaces, necessarily added to the length of the 
vessel; and as that increased length required @ propor- 
tionate breadth, a general increase of bulk, and thence 
of tonnage, became the consequence. The ship was 
‘thus rendered more buoyant, and her lower battery 
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stood higher from the water; advantages which were 
sensibly felt by the British in almost every encounter 
attended by a rough sea, or a wind fresher than common. 
In the form of the lower body of their ships, the French 
greatly surpassed the English; but, in point of materials 
and workmanship, the advantage was, and is to this 
day, on the side of the latter. To the British, however, 
is certainly due the merit of having been the first to 
introduce the curved form to that part of the stern 
ayainst which the sea beats: on the other hand, they 
were among the last to abandon the immoderate con- 
traction of the upper decks of their ships, and the 
consequent low position of their chain-plates. The 
Spaniards appear to have taken the lead, even of the 
French, in the proportion between the size and the 
numerical force of their ships. As @ sense of pride 
had induced Spain to build her ships higher, a sense 
of safety had impelled her to build them broader than 
those of any other nation.” This last sentence of Mr. 
James is exceedingly piquant. 

_ We mugt now rapidly glance at the naval progression 
manifest during the Hanoverian dynasty. In the reign 
of George IL, the navy, in 1724, comprised 233 vessels, 
their tonnage‘ being 170,862. At his death, in 1727, 
the ships of size in the navy were only 178, and were 
divided into six classes, as follows :— 


First-rates, from 100 guns upwards, burdens about 1900 
tons. 

Second-rates, from 90, and below 100 guns, burdens about 
1,600 tons. 

Pista rates from 70 to 90 guns, oe about 1200 to 
1400 tons. 

Fourth-rates, from 50 to 70 guns, Tardons about 800 to 
1000 tons. oe 
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_ Fifth-rates, from 30 to 50 guns, burdens about 400 to 800 


tons. 


Sixth-rates, from 20 to 30 guns,’ burdens about 374 to 400 


tons. 


We are reminded of a curious anecdote we have met 
with, concerning George I. and one of his ships of war 
which brought him over from Hanover to England, 
and was nearly lost on the passage. Subsequently he 
sold her, and she became (sic transit gloria mundi!) 
a Newcastle collier! Whereupon a Jacobite wag of the 
day wickedly wrote— ; 

“Mark the sad change in all sublunary things,— 
Coal she exports that once imported kings !” 


In the reign of George IL, in 1753, the navy com- 
prised 291 ships, their aggregate tonnage being 234,924. 
In this reign some important innovations took place. 
In 1757, two new, and subsequently famous, classes of 
ships were added to the navy, viz. 32 and 36-gun 
ships, both genuine frigates, and of a class which, in 
the succeeding reign, proved eminently valuable and 
successful, as our naval annals testify. In the previous 
year, the Admiralty wisely decreed that the poor old 
50-gun two-decker should no longer rank as a line-of- 
battle ship, and although thus razeed, as sailors say, on 
paper, she was not degraded to class with frigates, but 
called simply a 50-gun ship. A few years previous to 
this, the Government (in what we must charitably sup-— 
pose was a fit of hallucination) actually caused twenty- 
nine new 44-gun two-deckers to be added to the navy, 
—miiserable cranky tubs, neither frigates nor liners, 
nor fit for pleasure:‘nor for war, as they could not sail 
and could not fight. Well does James say of them — 
“A few individuals remained to attend convoys;. but, 
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although a provoking durability, common to the class, 
continued them for years in the service, they lost the 
appellation of frigates, and took that of ‘the old two- 
decked 44-gun ship,’ a name, the very mention of which 
raises a smile among modern men-of-war’s men.” « The 
chief naval worthies of this reign were Admirals Vernon, 
Boscawen, Anson, Howe, Osborne, and poor murdered 
Byng, whose last words were indeed prophetically true. 
“ Justice,” said he, “will be done to my reputation 
hereafter; the manner and cause of raising and keeping 
up the popular clamour and prejudice against me will 
be seen through; I shall be considered, as 1 now per- 
ceive myself, a victim destined to divert the indignation 
of an injured people.” Yes, the judicial murder of 
Admiral Byng will ever remain an indelible blot on the 
ministry and the sovereign of the day. 

On the whole, the reign of the second George was 
much more remarkable for commercial enterprise, and 
voyages of discovery, and settlement of colonies, than 
for naval glory. The colonies prospered, and commerce 
to both East and West Indies, to America, and to foreign 
countries generally, became so considerable, that the 
poet Thomson could say of the port of London — 


“On either hand, 
Like a long wintry forest, groves of masts 
Shot up their spires. . . Whence, ribbed with oak, 
- To bear the British thunder, black and bold, 
The roaring vessel rushed into the main.” 


The British navy earned its highest reputation in the 
succeeding reign, our fleets having been actively em- 
ployed against various enemies dy ping four-fifths of the 
long period whilst George III. was sovereign. What 
an exciting era of the history of our navy is that under 
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consideration! What marvellous exploits did our sea- 
men perform, and what great and glorious victories did 
they achieve! A host of proud and spirit-stirring re- 
miniscences are excited by the mere mention of the 
great sea-captains who won imperishable renown within 
the space of half a century. There was Rodney, and 
Hood, and Howe, and Nelson, and St. Vincent, and 
Duncan, and Bridport, and Hyde Parker, and Colling- 
wood, and Saumarez, and Exmouth, and many others 
less known to fame, but whose names and exploits will 
not be forgotten by posterity. And think of the long 
roll of battles which these old-service heroes fought and 
won! Rodney’s great and repeated victories; Howe’s 
triumph of the first of June; Cape St. Vincent; Cam- 
perdown ; the Nile; Copenhagen; and—crown of all 
— Trafalgar! What memories and proud associations 
do those names conjure! The pride of every maritime 
nation was humbled by these and scores of minor vic- 
tories. Britain defeated and destroyed the combined 
navies of nearly all Europe, and almost annihilated her 
enemies’ commerce. Some of them, as Spain, Holland, 
and Denmark, never recovered the stunning blows they 
received; they irrecoverably lost their former prestige 
as naval powers; their resources were crippléd, and 
their naval spirit broken; and never since have they 
effectively replaced the fleets they then lost. Looking 
at these results, bearing in mind also that England 
owed her own safety from invasion and the security of 
her enormous colonial dependencies in every quarter of 
‘the globe, and the existence of her commerce solely to 
‘the power of her fleets and the transcerident skill, dar- 
ing, and pluck of her matchless seamen,—can we mar- 
vel that our countrymen were at that period excited to 
a pitch of naval enthusiasm infinitely exceeding that 
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evoked by the dubious and eminently unsatisfactory 
operations of the two campaigns of the war just con- 
cluded. Can we help asking what Nelson, or St. Vin- 
cent, or Duncan, would have performed, had they 
possessed such fleets as were sent to the Baltic and Black 
Sea ? 

When George III. ascended the throne in 1760 the 
number of his Majesty’s ships was 412; their tonnage 
was 321,104; and 70,000 men were voted to man them; 
the estimates of expenses being £3,227,143. Subse- 
quently the rate of increase was prodigious. In 1783 
the ships numbered 617; their tonnage being 500,781. 
The commencement of what is called by historians the 
First French Revolutionary War, was a most interest- 
ing. and momentous epoch in the history of our navy. 
The French and the Spaniards had very powerful fleets 
at that period; and the Dutch, the Danes and Swedes, 
and the Russians, had also each a considerable navy. 
The grand total of vessels belonging to the British navy 
was then 401, exclusive of vessels building, &. Of 
these, 108 were ships of the line. The first-raters then 
ranged from 100 to 120 guns; but there was only a 
single 120-gun ship (of 2747 tons), and she was not in 
commission at the time. For the year in question 
(1793) the supplies voted were as follows :— For 45,000 
seamen and marines, £2,340,000; for the ordinary, in- 
cluding half-pay, £669,205; extraordinaries, £387,710; 
ordnance not provided for in 1791, £32,068; towards 
paying the navy debt, £575,000 ; total, £4,003,948. At 
that date the flag-officers were 64; post-captains, 431: 
masters and commanders, 163; lieutenants, 1429. So 
prodigiously did the exigencies of the times compel the 
increase of the navy, that only two years later, in 1795, 
the number of seamen was 85,000, and marines, 15,000; 
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the total supplies for the sea-service, exclusive of ord- 
nance, amounting to £6,315,523. In 1801, sexteen mil- 
lions were voted for supplies of the navy; and in 1814, 
when nearly a thousand vessels of war, of all kinds, 
were actually in commission (177 being liners) the esti- 
mates for the expenses of this enormous force amounted 
to £18,786,509! In the thirteen years ending in 1814, 
no less than 83 of the enemy’s line-of-battle ships were 
captured and destroyed; and 569 enemy’s ships of all 
rates met the same fate. 

What the British navy is at the present day it would 
be superfluous to detail. We may, however, mention 
that this year (1856) the supplies voted for the naval 
estimates were 76,000 men (including 16,000 marines, 
and 10,000 classed as “ boys”). The number voted in 
1855 was 70,000, and the large increase is to provide 
men for the new gun and mortar boats, at the estimated 
cost of nearly half a million sterling, for pay and vic- 
tualling. But as peace is now declared, probably from 
ten to twenty thousand men will be discharged, and the 
navy reduced to its usual peace establishment. 

After our discursive (yet, we trust, entertaining and 
instructive) gossip about the fighting-ships of past ge- 
nerations, it will not be out of place, partly by way of 
contrast, to conclude by some brief details concerning 
our modern first-raters—-the latest exemplars of our 
‘progress in the art of marine architecture in the shape 
of men-o’-war. We shall select the three most mag- 
nificent ships of our present navy—the “ Duke of 
Wellington,” the “Royal Albert,” and the “ Pel 
borough.” 

«The “Duke” was originally built for a 120-pun 
sailing ship, but was sawn in twain on the stocks, 
‘lengthened a score of feet, and fitted with a’ screw-pro- 
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peller. She was also originally christened the ‘‘ Windsor 
Castle ;” but on the death of the great Duke, his name 
was given to her in memoriam. The following are 
her dimensions : — Length over all, 278 feet, 6 inches ; 
length between perpendiculars, 240 feet, 6 inches; ex- 
treme breadth, 60 feet; depth of hold, 24 feet, 8 inches ; 
height from keel to taffrail, 65 feet; burthen, 3759 
tons, old measurement, or 3153 tons, new measurement ; 
draught of water, 25 feet; weight of bull, 3000 tons ; 
weight of hull and all materiel, ready for sea, 5500 
tons ; engines, 750 horse-power (nominally). Her 
armament comprises 32-pounders, 42-pounders, 8-inch 
guns, and one 68-pounder ; — altogether she can throw 
a broadside weight of metal of 4030 lbs.—and, it is said, 
can repeat this six times in four minutes! What a tre- 
mendous battery! We can better appreciate its terrific. 
magnitude and power when we recollect that Nelson’s 
celebrated old “Victory,” of 104 guns, only fired 900 lbs. 
of cold iron at a single broadside; and the’ Caledonia,” 
of 120 guns (long reckoned the greatest and noblest 
ship ever built), 1772 lbs, the broadside. Her comple- 
ment is 1100 men, all told. Probably nothing will 
give our landsmen readers a more vivid conception of 
the mighty proportions of this floating leviathan, than 
some details of her stores, which we shall condense.( from 
the account before us) in a single suggestive paragraph. 
Her anchors weigh 22 tons, 12 cwt.; her ten boats 
(two launches, one pinnace, three cutters, three gigs, 
and a dingey ), 12 tons, 8 cwt.; gunner’s stores, 22 tons, 15 
cwt.; boatswain’s and carpenter’s stores, 97 tons, 8 cwt.; 

ecules 642 tons; guns, 368 tons, 17 cwt.; 11,560 round- 
shot, 158 tons, 13 ewt.; 1100 shells, 19 tons, 12 cwt.; 
grape and canister, 11 tons, 3 cwt.; powder, 63 tons, 
17 cwt.; small arms (342 muskets, 50 rifles, 90 Colt’s., 
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revolvers, 20 tomahawks, used in boarding an enemy’s 
vessel, to ascend the side, cut away the boarding net- 
tings, &c., 150 boarding pikes, and 550 cutlasses), 12 
tons, 5 cwt.; bread, salt beef and pork, sugar, tea, 
coffee, flour, peas, vinegar, rum, suet, mustard, pepper, 
tobacco, soap, candles, and wearing apparel, in the 
aggregate, 142 tons, 8 ewt.; water, 263 tons, 1 cwt.; 
captain’s stores, 3 tons; wardroom stores, 4 tons; mid- 
shipmen’s stores, 4 tons; holy-stones and sand, 6 tons; 
marines’ stores, 15 cwt.; medical stores, 10 cwt. ; officers’, 
seamen’s, marines’ and boys’ bags and beds, 137 tons, 
10 cwt.; masts, in all, 128 tons, 15 cwt.; iron cables, 
56 tons, 11 cwt.; rope cables [we suppose hawsers, &c., 
are meant by this phrase], 7 tons, 18 cwt.; standing 
rigging, 38 tons; running rigging, 46 tons; blocks, 9 
tons; sails, 15 tons, 1 ewt.; engines and boilers when 
filled with water, 623 tons, 12 cwt.; the fan of the 
screw, 8 tons, 14 cwt.; engineer’s stores, 17 tons, 5 cwt., 
51 lbs. 

It would be an insult to the intelligence of our 
readers were we to make any comment on the above 
startling items: the bare enumeration speaks for itself. 
We may, however, here mention the present rate of 
allowance of food per man per diem in the navy. Bis- 

cuit, 1 lb., or soft bread, 1} lb.; spirits, 4 gill; fresh 
meat, 1 Ib.; vegetables, 4 lb.; sugar, 12 ounce; ¢ho- 
colate, 1 ounce; tea, + ounce. Or, instead of fresh 
- meat and vegetables, salt pork, 1 lb.; peas, 4 pint, every 
alternate day; and salt beef, 1 lb. ; flour, 9 ounces; suet, 
3 ounces; currants or raisins, 14 ounce, every alter- 
_ mate day. Also, regularly once a week, oatmeal } pint; 
mustard, 4 ounce; pepper, } ounce; vinegar, } pint. 
We think her Majesty’s Hearts of Oak may well thrive 
gon this dietary. How nobly it contrasts with the abo- 
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minably insufficient allowance to, the seamen of the navy 
fifty or sixty years ago! 

Another stupendous first-rate is the “ Royal Albert,” 
constructed by the late Oliver Lang, master-shipwright 
at Woolwich. The extreme length of this imperial 
ship is 276 feet; on the lower deck, 220 feet; extreme 
breadth, 60 feet, 10 inches; length of keel, 180 feet ; 
depth of hold, 25 feet; height from keel to taffrail, 65 
feet; burthen, 3462 tons. She was pierced for 140 guns, 
but mounts 121. We have before us two lists of her 
armament, but they vary considerably, and in giving the 
following we do not vouch for its accuracy: — “ Thirty- 
two 68-pounders on her lower deck, each gun weighing 
65 cwt., and measuring 9 feet long; thirty-four 32- 
pounders on her middle-deck ; thirty-four 32-pounders 
on her main-deck; and on the quarter-deck, sixteen 
32-pounders. The forecastle is furnished with fourteen 
32-pounders, and one large gun, weighing 95 cwt., and 
measuring 10 feet in length, on a traversing carriage, 
shifting on fighting centres, and throwing a shot of 
68 pounds.” (This gives 131 guns, but only 121 are 
mounted, we believe.) Total weight of metal per broad- 
side, 4000 lbs. To these statistics of the Royal Albert 
we may add that her engines are nominally of 400 
horse-power, but can be worked up to 1200. Her 
main-mast is 124 feet, 8 inches long, and 3 feet, 4 inches 
in diameter; maintop-mast, 75 feet, 6 inches long; 
and maintop-gallant, 55 feet. Her mainyard is 111 
feet in length. She can spread nearly 11,000 yards of 
canvas! =: 

Our last (and greatest) monster of the deep is the 
Marlborough,” launched a few months ago [1856], 
but not yet ready forsea. From the newspaper accounts 
we gather the following items relative to this latest spe-' 
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cimen of John Bull’s screw three-deekers: — Her length 
between perpendiculars is 245 feet, 6 inches’; length of 
keel for tonnage, 206 feet, 3 inches; breadth extréme, 
61 feet, 24 inches; breadth for tonnage, 60 feet, 44 
inches; breadth moulded, 59 feet, 64 inches; depth in 
hold, 25 feet, 10 inches; burthen in tons, 4000—36-94; 
load draught of water forward, 25 feet; ditto aft, 26 
feet; height of taffrail above load-water-line, 39 feet, 
10 inches; height of main-truck, 213 feet, 4 inches; 
length of main-yard, 111 feet; weight of main-mast, 
23 tons; ditto main-yard, 6 tons; ditto anchors, 23 
tons; ditto rigging, 93 tons; ditto sails (square feet, 
38,974), 15 tons; ditto guns and carriages, 369 tons ; 
ditto shot, 170 tons; ditto powder, 64 tons; ditto ma- 
chinery (2 engines, 6 boilers, &c.), 600 tons; weight 
of water in boilers, 100 tons; power of engines, 800 
horses. Her armament of 131 guns is reported to be 
as follows : — 











Calibre.. Weight. Length. 











Cwt. Feet. Inches. 
Gun-deck 10 8-inch 65 9 O 
Ditto 26 | 32-pounders 56 9 66 
Middle-deck 30 | 32-pounders 56 9 6 
Ditto :) 8-ineh 65 9 O 
 Main-deck 88 | 32-pounders 42 8 0 
Quarter-deck 20 | 32-pounders 25 6 0 
' * Forecastle 1 | 68-pounder 95 10 O 






It may be interesting to those of our readers who are 
unfamiliar wita the names and positions of the interior 
divisions of modern ships-of-war, to give here a brief 
description of the manner in which the huge hull of a 
first-rate screw three-deoker is divided and subdivided. : 
We will. begin with the upper-deck.. The poop is-the 
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elevated deck, extending from the stern to. the com- 
panion-ladder: next comes the quarter-deck (and, by- 
the-bye, whenever you — unless you-are a civilian —set 
foot on the quarter-deck, you must touch your hat, as 
the Sovereign is swpposed to be present), which ranges, 
from the break of the poop to the main-mast: the 
gangways and waist are between the main and fore- 
mast; and the forecastle is the deck from the fore-mast 
to the bows. The captain’s cabin is beneath the poop. 
The main-deck is the principal fighting-deck, and is 
also appropriated to various uses. Thus, the stern por- 
tion is occupied by the grand cabin, the admiral’s private 
cabins, &c. Forward of the cabins is the half-deek ; 
and near the foremast is the galley, where the provi- 
sions are cooked. Beneath the main-deck is the 
middle-deck, at the after part of which the ward-room 
(or mess-room) of the officers is situated, and also their 
private cabins. The capstan is on this deck, and also 
the great pumps. Here the marines are berthed; and 
in the bows is the sick-bay, or hospital of the ship. We 
next descend to the lower, or gun-deck, at the after 
part of which is the gun-room, where the “ youngsters” 
and master’s assistants, &c., mess. On this deck the 
seamen are berthed. The tiller works on it aft; and 
the cables pass through the hawse-holes forward on it. 
Of course it sustains much the heaviest battery in the 
ship, and is therefore the strongest of all decks. Be- 
neath this is the orlop-deck, where the cables, spare 
rigging, sails, &c., are stowed, and which contains the 
purser’s rooms, and other store-rooms, offices, &c. The 
fore and the after cockpit are situated at either end of 
the orlop. The “ oldsters” (passed midshipmen) mess 
in the after cockpit, which in time of battle is occupied 
by the surgeons and the wounded undergoing operations, 
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Finally, there is the hold, which comprises all that por- 
tion of the ship beneath the orlops and cockpits, and is 
subdivided into a variety of rooms, &c. In such colossal 
ships as the Royal Albert, the hold is of course equal in 
gize to an immense warehouse, and yet so valuable is 
every inch of available space, that great ingenuity and 
practical experience are required to compress into these 
submarine bowels of the ship the prodigious mass of 
stores of every description which must be therein 
stowed away in such a manner as to be accessible at 
the shortest notice. Forward is the main magazine, 
where the cartridges and powder are stored; abaft of 
it is the fore-hold, which contains ‘tanks of water, 
provisions, shot-lockers, spirits, slops, &c. Next, there 
is the stoke-hole, the engine-room, &c.; abaft of 
which is the bread-room, and small or after-maga- 
zine, &e. 

The above is a very brief description of the interior 
arrangements of a screw first-rater. To describe them 
fully a volume would hardly suffice. 

Many of our readers probably have no definite idea 
of the immense cost of every broadside fired by a mo- 
dern line-of-battle ship. We will give an extract from 
some statistics on the subject. Our authority says — 
_ Shells are now generally used instead of shot, and the 
destructive effects, therefore, of cannon indefinitely in- 
creased. Formerly shot only was used, and the charge - 
of a 32-pounder cost about 5s. It is, however, now 
found that shells are incomparably more efficient; and 
what is called a 32 Ib. shell, fitted with fusee, and all 
complete, costs 20s.; and the charge of powder, with 
wads, 12s. more, or 328. for every 32 1b. shell fired. 
For an 8-inch, or 68 lb. shell, the cost is 248.; and with 
powder and wads, 38s. The guns for the 32 1b. shell 
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weigh about two tons, and cost about £40. The guns for 
the 68 lb. shell weigh from three and a quarter to four” 
and three-quarter tons, and cost from £65 to £95 each.” 
We need hardly remark that improvements in the ma- 
nufacture of cannon, and in practical ‘gunnery, keep 
steady pace with the progression manifested im the art 
of building and equipping Britain’s floating bulwarks. 
Perhaps it would not be too much to predict that ere 
long the number of guns carried by first-rate men-of- 
war — or, indeed, by all classes — will be considerably 
reduced; but their calibre and length of range im- 
mensely enlarged. Lancaster’s oval cannon is a step in 
this direction. It has a range of three or four miles. 
A small steamer armed with a couple of such guns 
could absolutely batter to pieces a sailing three- 
decker, without receiving a shot in return, providg 
her huge antagonist was unprovided with the new long- 
range 68 or 84-pounders ! 

It is not only our first-rate ships-of-war that evidence 
the amazing progression of the last few years, for all 
rates in the navy have been correspondingly enlarged 
and impreved. Look at the magnificent ‘90-gun screws, 
for instance! They are a third larger than a first-rater 
of Nelson’s time, and incomparably more powerful. 
The Agamemnon, of 91 guns, is 3074 tons; the Al- 
giers, 90 guns, 3165 tons; the James Watt, 91 guns, 
3083 tons; the Princess Royal, 91 guns, 3129 tons; 
and many more are of similar force. Even the first- 
class “ frigates” built now-a-days are larger and throw 
much heavier broadsides than many of the old liners. 
For example, the Imperieuse, of 51 guns, is 2372 tons; 
the Arrogant, 47 guns, 1872 tons; the Terrible, 21 
guns, 1847 tons. The hundreds of gun and mortar 
boats, which made such a prominent feature in the late 
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review, are a new and very important arm of the 
service. 

Our ships, of all rates, at the present day carry metal 
immensely heavier than they did during the last, war; 
and the science of naval gunnery and the training of 
the crew penerally, have been so improved, that there 
can be little doubt that a regular open sea-fight now 
would be quickly decided, but would be murderous 
whilst the engagement lasted. As to our sailors, they 
would fight just with the same spirit they have always 
evinced ; in that respect, at least, there would be as 
little difference between the seamen of this generation 
and those of Nelson’s time, as between the tars who 
fought under Blake.and sturdy old Benbow, and those ' 
with whom Earl St. Vincent and Lord Howe won their 
glgrious victories. In other words, there would be no 
difference at all in hearty spirit and bravery, whatever 
there might be in skill. The seamen of all nations 
have their own peculiar and characteristic mode of doing 
battle-business. The Turks are inspired by Mahome- 
dan fanaticism, and will calmly and unmurmuringly 
permit themselves to be killed almost to the last man, 
but rarely think of surrendering. The Spaniards fight 
(or did fight) with considerable gallantry, but with 
little skill. The French are chivalrously brave and en- 
thusiastic, but: lack skill, stamina, and steady endur- 
ance. The Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, and Dutch, all 
fight with the most dogged obstinacy, and with great 
nautical ability. The Russians (judging by the few 
actions in which their ships have been engaged) are 
wretched seamen, and have no heart nor real liking for 
the work, but being trained to render implicit obedience 
even unto death, will fight as well as they are able until 
resistance is hopeless; and, finally, there is the British 
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tar-——our own dear matchless Jack !— who fights pretty 
much in the fashion of one of. the bull-dogs of his na- 
tive land, going to work with consummate skill, as 
though fighting were the regular every-day occupation 
of his life, cheering and pouring in his broadsides 
with the most hearty good will, and continuing them 
with invincible resolution until the foe cries out Avast ! 


o 


“ Hearts of oak are our ships, | 
Hearts of gak are our men; 
We always are ready, 
Steady, boys, steady, 
To fight and to conquer again and again !” 


Every man-o’-war’s man knows the above chorus 
quite as well as he knows his own name; and it is lite- 
rally true, that the British seaman considers the word 
“ conquer” as the necessary and inevitable sequence of 
“to fight.” With him to fight and to conquer are 
synonymous; but Defeat is a word unknown in his 
vocabulary. 

In conclusion, it appears to us that the terrible Busi- 
ness of War, both by sea and land, is rapidly becoming 
a perfect science in itself, and that every great move- 
ment in ships and troops resembles the moves on a 
chess-board —skill and profound calculation regulating 
each and all. But superiority in ships, and in the sea- 
manship and physical power and pluck of the crews, 
will invariably decide the day; and in these essentials 
no nation whatever can rival us. The creation of a 
steam navy —- which has been the work of the last half- 
dozen years —will, however, change the aspect of naval 
warfare. Our fleets will no longer be so dependent on 
the winds and tides, but will be able at all times to 
rapidly move direct to wherever their services are re- 
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quired ; and in battle on the open sea, the weather-gage, 
or getting to windward of the enemy, will no longer be 
so important an advantage, as the ships will be enabled, 

by their screw-propellers, to take up almost any posi- 
tion they desiderate. These advantages, however, it 
must be borne in mind, the foe will equally possess. It 
remains to be proved, also, to what extent and degree 
steam ships-of-war are superior to sailing vessels during 
a regular line engagement; for at present the best 
judges have no practical results to guide them to any 
positive decision. Peaceful reviews, and holiday man- 
ceuvrings, and firing of blank cartridges, afford no 

criteria. All we are certain of is, that, with steam 

line-of-battle ships, as well as with any other, Britain 
is sure, sameny speaking, to retain her wonted naval. 


supr emacy.* 


 -* Steel-mailed warrior-ships have been introduced in the navy since 
the above was written (1856). The author thinks it unnecessary to add 
any account of them, for he could hardly describe them better than the 
daily papers have already done; and he thinks it unwise to speculate 
on their powers of offence and defence in any future great naval war. 
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N illustrious American author — James Fenimore 
Cooper — was once upon a time tempted to lay 

aside his well-worn novelist’s pen, and grasp that of a 
historian, the result being the production, of a certain 
book which is said—for we have only. read extracts— 
to smack racily enough of the more familiar and con- 
genial occupation of its great author. In this book, 
Mr. Cooper (who was a warm patriot, although his own 
countrymen uagratefully ignored the fact, and re- 
peatedly subjected him to shameful persecution for 
merely hinting at their faults, if we are rightly in- 
formed) promulgates the very startling opinion, “that 
it is not improbable the battle for the mastery of the 
seas will have to be fought over again!!!” Such a 
sentence as this, written by so eminent a man as 
Cooper, is enough to make any intelligent subject of 
Queen Victoria thoughtful and inquiring. The plain 
meaning of the words lies in a nutshell. Whenever the 
United States again tackle the Old Country, her navy 
will grapple with ours, to settle the problematical 
question whether the Stars and Stripes are to flutter 
o’er the Union Jack; the American eagle to flap its 
wings and scream with triumph over the prostrate 
British lion; the nervous arm of young Jonathan to 
snatch the trident from the feeble grasp of the super- 
annuated old lady who figures on the reverse of the 
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copper coins of this realm; arid Yankee Doodle (or 
Hail Columbia) to supersede Britannia Bules the 
Waves! Food for thought, my merry masters! Reflect, 
perpend, an’ ye will or can, what the world-wide result 
would be were we compelled to put forth all our colos- 
sal naval strength to contend for our very birthright— 
our hitherto undisputed naval supremacy — with our 
own vigorous offspring on t’other side the great her- 
ring pond! By’r lady! the very idea of such a 
contest makes our beard bristle and our nostrils ex- 
pand, and we involuntarily ejaculate, Ha! Ha! 

No one can appreciate the first-rate merit of Feni- 
more Cooper as a naval writer better than ourselves; 
no one has more cordially recognised his stupendous 
powers; no one has (we are bold to say) done more 
ample justice to him as being not merely a great author, 
but incomparably the ablest naval novelist any country 
has yet produced; and therefore we trust-we shall be 
acquitted of all prejudice when we deliberately express 
our opinion that his patriotism as an American, and 
his habits as a writer of fiction, combined to dazzle and 
mislead his judgment when he penned the extraor- 
dinary and. portentous sentence we have above quoted.* 
We shall weigh it in the balance ! 

In the course of this article we shall endeavour to 


_* Another American speaks more explicitly than Cooper, and leaves~ 
‘ws in no sort of doubt as to what he considers the “special mission” of 
the navy of his country in time of war. “This arm [the navy] can 
only fill its special mission in war, that of aggression, by being enabled 
to leave the great sea-ports and exposed points of our maritime frontier 
to a more certain and economical system of protection, in order to carry 
‘the sword of the State’ upon the broad ocean; sweep from it the 
enemy’s commerce; capture or scatter the vessels of war protecting it; 
cover and convey our own to its destined havens, and be ready to meet 
hostile fleets: in other words, to contend for the ay of the scas 
swhere alone it, can be obtained—on the. sea itaelf.” | 
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show solid reasons why there is no likelihood whatever 
to anticipate a deadly struggle for the mastery of the 
seas between Great Britain and her transatlantic off- 
spring. Heaven forbid that a fratricidal war should 
ever again ensue between Great Britain and the Great 
Republic—nations of the same lineage and language, 
foremost champions of liberty and civilisation, and 
closely united by a thousand bands of the strongest 
mutual interest and sympathy. A war between them 
would be nearly as criminal and insane as a duel be~ 
tween a father and son, or brothers, and could only 
result in the most awful mutual injuries; the cause of 
civilisation and progress would receive a deadly blow, 
and all the despotisms of the world would exult at the 
spectacle of the two great divisions of the Anglo-Saxon 
race fighting each other like tigers instead of being 
linked in amity. Hand in hand, the United States and 
Great Britain may defy all the despotic powers to assail 
them, or to impede their glorious career. As nations 
they are the salt ‘of the earth, the pioneers of progress, 
and the bulwarks of liberty. Were it possible for them 
to lose their present prestige, what a deluge of tyranny 
and unutterable misery would flood the earth! ’Tis 
true that Providence. for inscrutable reasons occa- 
sionally permits nations, as well as individuals, to be 
blinded with passion and moral madness, and therefore 
it is certainly possible that a conflict may eventually 
ensue between the two countries; and however distress- 
ing it is to contemplate even the possibility of such an 
event, yet it would be both weak and reprehensible to 
shirk the matter, for danger can neither be postponed 
nor evaded merely by shutting our eyes and affecting to 

ignore its existence. 
It is, we believe, an unquestionable fact that the 
American flag was hoisted for the first time on board 
jI.- . 
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ship by a Briton born.* In1775, the celebrated Paul 
Jones with his own hands hoisted the flag of the United 
States on board the Alfred—that vessel being one of 
the small squadron raised by order of Congress, and 
fitted out under the direction of Jones, who was ap- 
pointed. commander of one of the vessels, a Captain 
Hopkins becoming commodore of the squadron. The 
fact that a home-born British subject—for such Paul 
Jones was; in spite of having bitterly forsworn alle- 
giance to his native land—first hoisted the American 
flag on shipboard is remarkable enough in itself; but, 
taken in connection with the history of the United 
States navy down even to the present day, it is ex- 
ceedingly significant—not to say ominous. We shall 
speak more explicitly on this point, by and by. 

‘The memory of Paul Jones is warmly cherished by 
the Americans, and held by them in the highest honour. 
_ Not many years ago, as we are informed by a nautical 

friend, they despatched a frigate to France to receive 
his remains, which were conveyed to America for re- 
interment —a somewhat ostentatious and unnecessary 
act, to our thinking; for we are not aware that Jones 
himself, when dying at Paris, expressed the slightest 
desire to be buried in the soil of that country he had 
served so well. But we entirely agree with the 
Americans in their opinion that Paul was one of the 
ablest naval commanders who have borne their flag. © 
‘He was much more. He was beyond comparison the 
most brilliant seamen who ever served the, United 
States; and all their other naval “heroes ”—such as 
Commodores Decatur, Rodgers, Hull, Bainbridge, and 
Co. —are unworthy of being placed for a : fnoment on 


be Fenimore Cooper says: —‘‘What that ensign was is. saet now cer- 
tainly known, but it is thought to have been a device representing a 
pine-tree, with a rattlesnake about to strike eviled at its root, and beax- 
ing the motto ‘Don’t tread on me.” A notable “device,” truly | 
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the same pedestal with him. They made prizes of 
British frigates so inferior in force to the vessels they 
commanded, that the “ glory” thereby accruing to the 
Stars and Stripes was of a very questionable character ; 
but Paul Jones, by his own marvellous skill and in- 
domitable prowess, won victories under the most adverse 
circumstances — victories which would have reflected 
the highest honour on any navy in the world. Thus it 
is that he deservedly fills the foremost place in the 
annals of the American navy; and as, even to this day, 
the character of this wonderful man is imperfectly ap- 
preciated by many, and probably misunderstood by the 
majority of the British public, it will not be out of place 
if we digress a little to briefly record our own impres- 
sions of him, derived from a study of all the facts of his 
career which we have gathered from various sources. 
One of the choice literary treasures we possessed in 
our boyhood was a sixpenny pamphlet or chronicle of 
the life and blood-thirsty exploits of “ Paul Jones, the 
Scotch Pirate” (for so he was designated on the title 
page, with a noble disregard of any possible extenuating 
circumstuuces), embellished with a large and brilliantly- 
coloured frontispiece, representing the aforesaid “ Paul 
Jones shooting his first-lieutenant in the act of striking 
his [ P. J.’s] colours.” How we used to gloat over that 
magnificent and soul-stirring work of art! How we read 
and re-read, with profound, child-like, unquestioning 
faith, the veracious biography itself, which depictured Paul 
Jones ag a most atrocious traitor, miscreant, murderer, 
and monster incarnate! To the very best of our recollec- 
tion, there was hardly a possible (or impossible) crime 
of which this villainous Scotch pirate, demon, &c., had 
not been repeatedly guilty! What especially confirmed 
our belief in this absurd farrago, was the circumstance 
that on a visit to the museum at Hull, we there beheld, 
12 me ad . , 
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with dilated eyes, an oblong iron shot*, bearing an in- 
scription testifying that it was fired by Paul Jones at 
Scarborough Castle in the year 1779. Yes, and did not 
our own truthful little book minutely relate how Paul 
Jones captured the Serapis and the Countess of Scar- 
borough somewhere off Flamborough Head, and also 
wickedly amused himself by trying the range of his 
murderous guns off Scarborough? Here, then, was a 
material guarantee of the unimpeachable accuracy of 
the biography, in the shape of an oblong iron shot that 
had perhaps been rammed in the gun by the blood- 
reeking hands of the miscreant Scotch pirate himself! 
A thousand per cent. did the chronicle rise in our esti- 
mation! Money would not have purchased it—nothing 
would have shaken our faith in it. Alas! for the bright 
innocent days of our youth, when we believed in all we 
read! In sober seriousness, let us add that a generation 
or two ago the British public really regarded Paul 
Jones as the monster of iniquity he was circumstantially 
described to be in the above and kindred “ biographies,” 
and probably many people even yet entertain a somewhat 
similar opinion. 

A few years subsequently (by which time a good 
many of the ideals of our boyhood had been annihilated) 
we read Cooper’s grand fiction, the “ Pilot,” and in the 
hero, Paul Jones, we could not recognise a single fami- 
liar feature of our own Scotch pirate ! f Another fiction, 


* This is unquestionably a very interesting cacments of Paul Jones. 
About twenty years have elapsed since we saw it, but we presume it is 
still preserved in Hull Museum. 

¢ At the conclusion of the “Pilot,” however, Cooper puts the follow- 
ing noteworthy sunimary of the character of Paul Jones, in the mouth of 
Lieutenant Griffiths :— 

*‘ His devotion to America proceeded from a desire of distinction, his 
ruling passion, and perhaps a little also from resentment at some injus- 
tice which he claimed to have suffered from his countrymen.. He was a 
man, and not therefore without foibles —— among which may have been 
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by Allan Cunningham, also has Paul Jones for its hero, 
and canny Allan is said to have taken wild license with 
historical facts. Cooper has moreover written a history 
of the life of Paul Jones; a second biography ‘was pro- 
duced by Mr. Sherburne, Register of the United States 
navy; and a third (probably the best of all) was anony- 
mously published at Edinburgh, and is founded en Paul 
Jones’s own private letters, journals, documents, &c., in 
the possession of his surviving relatives in Scotland. 
Thus there is, in the aggregate, sufficient evidence to 
enable an impartial and unprejudiced writer to arrive 
at a fair estimate of the character of the man who, for 
more than half a century, was generally stigmatised as 
an “atrocious traitor” and a “ blood-thirsty pirate” 
Gréat Britain, and eulogised as a “distinguished hero” 
in America, the country of his adoption, who com- 
menced life as a cabin-boy, and died an American Com- 
modore, and a Russian Rear-Admiral ! 


reckoned the estimation of his own acts; but they were most daring 
and deserving of all praise [!!/\; neither did he at all merit the obloquy 
that he received from his enemies. His love of liberty may be more 
questionable; for if he commenced his deeds in the cause of these Free 
States, they terminated in the service of a despot! He is now dead — 
but had he lived in times and under circumstances when his consummate 
knowledge of his profession, his cool, deliberate, and.even desperate 
courage, could have been exercised in a regular and well-supported navy, 
and had the habits of his youth better qualified him to have borne, 
meekly, the honours he acquired in his age [manhood: for he died in the 
prime of life] he would have left behind him no name in its lists that 
would have descended to the latest posterity of his adopted countrymen 
with greater renown.” 

It will be observed that Cooper here gravely speaks of Paul Jones 
not as the imaginary pilot-hero of his splendid chef-d euvre, but as the 
personage he really was. Cooper’s opinion, thus expressed (especially 
bearing in mind that he himself was an American), is worthy of careful 
consideration.. Although decidedly objecting to the bold assertion that 
Jones’s acts were ‘deserving of all praise,” we yet cordially, unre- 
servedly, and emphatically endorse the concluding sentence. 


a 
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What, then, is our own mature deliberate opinion of 
Paul Jones? We will give it ina few sentences. He had 
many admirable qualities and many grave faults. He 
was gifted with transcendent abilities as a naval com- 
mander (though he perhaps would not have been -a 
first-rate admiral); his brilliant courage verged on 
desperation; his skill as a seaman was admirable; his 
energy was sleepless; his judgment in all things con-. 
nected with his profession was of the highest order; and, 
to crown all, he was a self-taught, self-made man. He 
was keen in prosecuting his rights in money matters, 
although by no means avaricious, but to the reverse 
generous and liberal to a notable degree. In some 
respects, he was a worldly, prosaic man, but in others 
he was romantic, sentimental, and chivalrous. He always 
was prone to excessive personal vanity, and during the 
latter years of his chequered life, he rendered himself 
pitiably ridiculous by setting up for a fine gentleman 
and courtier. It is painful and humiliating to read how 
insipidly foppish he became at Paris—he, the formi-: 
dable sea-king, whose name had struck terror along the 
coasts of the greatest maritime nation in the world; he 
who, in many an awful sea-fight, had shown himself the 
very beau ideal of nautical skill, prowess, and indomi- 
table valour! Of his conduct in devoting his sword to 
the United States there will be opposite opinions on 
either side the Atlantic; but the malignant, renegado- 
like, relentless hatred he continually expressed against 
his native land, and his partially successful attempts to 
ravage English ports, and burn their shipping, admit 
of no palliation. All the waters of the Mississippi can- 
not wash out this damning stain from his memory. No 
words are too strong to express our abhorrence .of such 
facta. A malison from the heart of all true patriots 
will ever uprise at the idea that Paul. Jones deliberately 
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planned, and partially executed, a phen to destroy the 
English port (Whitehaven ) whence he had sailed as a 
sea~apprentice in his youth! To us there is something 
inexpressibly diabolical and revolting in the thought 
that this man, albeit in many respects noble, heroic, and 
worthy of admiration, yet was so fiendish in his hatred 
to his native land, that he actually availed himself of 
the local knowledge he had acquired in his youth (when. 
honestly and honourably learning his profession of a 
seaman in the merchant service) to attack the port and 
fire the shipping at Whitehaven! Again we say, a ma- 
lison on such devilish acts! We yield to none— not 
even to his warmest American admirer—in keen ap- 
preciation of his stupendous abilities as a seaman, and 
his unsurpassed daring and valour as a warrior; but all 
our admiration and all our sympathy cannot blind us to 
the damning fact that Paul Jones was a villain of the 
worst stamp as regards his inalienable allegiance to his, 
native land. Let that great American author—let 
Fenimore Cooper gloss over Paul Jones’s atrocious 
treason to Great Britain, but we will ever testify that 
it was black guilt! Our malison upon it! 

Such, then, is our estimate of the man who may be 
regarded as the virtual founder of the United States 
navy (for from the outset he was indefatigable in 
equipping its war ships, and suggesting means to render 
this infant navy efficient and formidable for defence 
and offence); who was the first sea captain who com- 
pelled the British flag to strike to that of the Stars and 
Stripes ; and who indubitably was the only commander 
in the American navy during the War of Independence, 
who caused that navy to be respected and feared, and 
who made its flag honoured, and a glory to the States 
of which it was the symbol. 

It is not our intention to sketch the origin and his- 

14 
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tory of the United States navy, for however interesting it 
may be to our American cousins, it would possess compa- 
ratively little attraction to the majority of our readers. 
We must, however, briefly refer to some events of 
general interest, in reference to the naval part of the 
War of Independence. The first British man-of-war 
engaged with the vessels of ‘Hopkins and Jones, was 
the Glasgow frigate, which fought them bravely, and 
finally got away, owing to the incompetency of the 
American commodore. Subsequently to this, Paul 
Jones himself had repeated engagements with British 
men-of-war, and acquitted himself as a brave and skilful 
commander. He also captured several English pri- 
vateers and armed vessels. On February 13th, 1778, 
‘the induced the admiral of a French fleet at Quiberon 
Bay to return his salute, the first salute paid to the 
American flag by any power; and although a treaty 
had been concluded about a week previously between 
the United States and France, this fact was unknown at 
the time by both the admiral and Paul Jones. In that 
year the latter made his attack on Whitehaven, &c., 
and shortly afterwards, in his ship, the Ranger, he 
engaged the Drake, a British sloop-of-war of twenty 
guns, and in little more than an hour the latter ship 
was compelled to strike, after sustaining a heavy loss. 
But by far the most notable battle fought by Jones, and 
. the one which reflected the highest lustre on the flag 
of the United States during the War of Independence, 
was the terrible encounter between Jones’s ship Le 
Bon Homme Richard, and the British ship Serapis of 
forty-four guns, resulting in the capture of the latter. 
‘We must admit that Paul Jones’s ship was an old worn- 
out hulk (she sank a few hours after the conflict), and 
that she was very much inferior in weight of metal and 
in number of men to her antagonist. Moreover, at least. 
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three-fourths of her crew were killed or wounded, and 
the survivors wished to surrender, but their indomitable 
captain would not hear of such a thing. The glory of 
this most bloody and desperate sea fight is entirely dué& 
to the marvellous resolution and skill of Paul Jones, 
and it is impossible to withhold our admiration of his 
behaviour from first to last. The British captain 
(Pearson) although vanquished, was rewarded with 
knighthood, and the lieutenant-governorship of Green- 
wich Hospital, for his gallant defence of the Serapis 
-—but what reward would not Paul Jones have deserved 
had he won his murderous victory fighting against a 
foreign enemy instead of his own countrymen! Well, 
be it as it may, the. British flag was struck on this occa~ 
sion to that of the United States, yet let it be borne in 
mind that not only was Paul Jones a Briton born, but 
his crew were also generally aliens (to the United States) 
consisting of French, Maltese, Portuguese, &c., and com- 
paratively only a small number were native Se 
A significant fact ! - die 2 
Daring the war with the United States in 1812, three 
successive single ship actions were fought between 
British and American frigates, and in each case the 
latter proved victorious. The immediate result was 
that the Americans indulged in unbounded jubilation, 
and the British were humiliated, astounded, ay, and 
almost incredulous; for of course the statement went 
forth that three British frigates were in turn beaten by 
American “ frigates,” whereas the truth was, the latter 
were line-of-battle-ships in disguise. It will be worth 
while to give here a brief analysis of the. respective sizes 
and complements of the American and English ships in 
question. On the 19th of August, 1812, the American 
44 gun frigate Constitution, Captain Hull, captured 
the British 38-gun frigate Guerriére, Captain Dacres, 
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The former mounted 28 guns on a broadside, carrying . 
768 pounds of metal; her crew consisted of 460 men, 
and 8 boys; her tonnage was 1533, and her scantling 
vas literally equal to a British 74. The Guerriére 
had 24 broadside guns, carrying 517 pounds; her 
crew numbered 244 men and 19 boys; her tonnage was 
1092. Moreover, the vessel was in a miserable condition, 
almost unseaworthy, and as she could not be kept afloat 
after the action, her capturers blew her up. Her loss 
was 15 killed and 63 wounded; the Constitution had 
@ killed and about a dozen wounded. On the 29th 
December, in the same year, the Constitution (Commo- 
dore Bainbridge) also fought and captured the British 
38-gun frigate Java, Captain Lambert, manned by a 
very poor crew of seamen, landsmen, anda great number 
of bays and supernumeraries, in all 397. During the 
protracted contest she lost 22 killed and 102 wounded ; 
the Constitution had 10 killed and about 40 wounded. 
In the interval between the above two actions, viz. on 
October 25th, the American 44-gun frigate United 
States, Commodore Decatur, fought and captured the 
British 38-gun frigate Macedonian, Captain .Carden. 
The former was of the same tonnage as her sister frigate 
the Constitution, and had a broadside weight of metal 
of 864 pounds and a crew of 474 men.. The Macedo- 
nian’s broadside carried only 528 pounds, and her crew 
consisted of 254 men (eight of whom were foreigners. 
and refused to fight) and 35 boys. Her loss was 36 
killed and 68 wounded; that of the United States 
was only 5 killed and 7 wounded.* In the above sté- 


-* Commodore Decatur, the captain of the United ‘States, on account 
of his success on this and other occasions, won much fame in the estima- 
tion of his fellow citizens, who regarded him as the foremost of their 
naval heroes. He was presented with the freedom of the city-of New 
‘York, and the next day he is said to have overheard the following con- 
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tistics, we have, after careful comparison with other 
narratives, adopted the figures given by the great naval 
historian Mr. James, whose painstaking accuracy was 
unquestionable. We may add that the Macedonian 
was nearly new, and she yet (or, at any rate she did a 
few years ago) sails under the Stars and Stripes. 
During the terrible famine in Ireland she was despatched 
with a cargo of meal, &c., as a present to the starving 
people from the generous citizens of the United States. 
The crews of both the American frigates above named 
were remarkably fine picked men*, many of them 
being British subjects—for at that time (as well as at 
the present) the American navy was only partially 
manned by natives of the United States, 


versation between two of his crew:—‘ ‘Jack,’ said one, ‘what is the 
meaning of this “freedom of the city” which they’ve been giving to the 
“old man?”’ ‘Why, don’t you knew? It’s the right to rollick about 
the streets as much as he pleases; kick up a row; knock down the men, 
and kiss the women!’ ‘Oh, oh!’ cried the other, ‘that’s something 
worth fighting for.’” 

* Mr. James, speaking of the formidable organisation of an American 
44-oun ship’s crew, says:—‘ Estimating the crew of an American 44- 
- gun frigate a5 475 men and boys, we may venture to give the following 
as its organisation: officers and petty officers, 80; able seamen, 180; 
ordinary seamen, 145; mariners, 65; boys, 5, But in reality, the dis- 
tinction between the able and ordinary seamen was merely nominal, 
the fastidiousness. of the American government requiring the latter to 
be nearly equal in qualifications to the former. Nor was it enough to be 
“@ practised seamen: the volunteer must also, in age, stature, and bodily 
vigour, be able to stand the test of the strictest scrutiny. While, there- 
fore, the officers, or the greater part of them, were native Americans, 
the petty officers consisted, almost wholly, of the first order of British 
seamen, of whom, also, the bulk of the crew was composed. Owing 
to the absence of any restraint similar to that imposed by the game 
laws of England, the American peasant is a sportsman from his infancy. 
Hence, the marines consisted of native Americans; not only as being 
the best marksmen, especially with the rifle, but because the British 
marine corps, to its credit, afforded very few deserters. It may now be 
understood what is meant when it is stated that an pearl ship-of-war 
is manned by a picked crew,” - 
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- From the time the above celebrated actions were 
fought down to the present day, the Americans have 
never ceased to boast how thoroughly and repeatedly 
they humbled the British flag. Well! if they really 
delude themselves into the belief that they won un- 
fading laurels on the above occasions, they are quite 
welcome, for we can afford to smile at their ludicrous 
error. We only know of one American writer, the 
gifted and always manly and outspoken Herman Mel- 
ville, who has had the moral courage as well as the 
dewnright honesty to declare that the “very great 
disparity ” of force between the United States and the 
Macedonian, “ united to the other circumstances of this 
action, deprives the victory of all claims to glory beyond 
those that might be set up by a river horse getting the 
better of a seal.” Nobly said, Melville! 

But although the British people were sorely amazed 
and indignant at the time (not then knowing the true 
state of the case) to learn that three of their frigates 
were taken by American vessels nominally of the same 
class, yet they were very speedily comforted, their 
‘minds relieved, and their wounded pride healed, by 
the result of the deliberate ship-duel between the 
Shannon and the Chesapeake— for a regular sea- 
duel it was, Captain Broke of the Shannon having 
written a chivalrous letter of challenge to Captain. 
Lawrence of the Chesapeake, then lying in Boston _ 
harbour; and the latter finally accepted it, and the 
duel came off at no great distance from the shore. 
The combatants were tolerably,well matched, although 
the American frigate was superior in size, weight: of 
metal, and number of crew. The Shannon’s' ‘tonnage 
was 1066; her guns on a broadside 25; their weight 
of metal, 538 lbs.; the crew, 300 men and boys (a large 
proportion of the latter), and 30 supernumeraries, con- 
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sisting of seamen, boys, and passengers from re-captured 
vessels. The Chesapeake was 1135 tons; mounted 25 
guns on a broadside, discharging 590 lbs. of metal ; and 
had a fine picked crew of 381 men and 5 boys. The 
particulars of the celebrated action that ensued must be 
familiar to every reader. Suffice it, that in exactly 
Jifteen minutes from the time the first gun was fired, 
the American flag was hauled down, and the British .. 
hoisted in its stead! Brief as was the fight, the losson* » 
both sides was terribly severe. The victor had> 24 i 
killed and 59 wounded; and the Chesapeake had 47 | 
killed and 99 wounded — 14 mortally, including her - 
gallant captain. This was the official account given by 
the American officers, but the real loss is supposed to 
have been much heavier. No less than thirty-two British 
seamen were proved to have formed part of the crew of 
the Chesapeake, and one or more of them actually 
leaped overboard when the ship was captured — poor 
conscience-stricken, desperate traitors ! 

_ Let us hasten to state that in this action, and, in fact, 
nearly every other that occurred during the war in © 
question, the American ships were fought with con- 
siderable skill and great bravery. And we may be 
permitted to add that we have referred to these cele- 
brated frigate-actions only as historieal facts. 

A capital picture of the organisation of. a modern 
American man-of-war is given in a work by Herman 
Melville, published in 1850 under the quaint title of 
“ White-Jacket; or, the World in a Man-of-War.” The 
author tells us that he spent more than a year before 
the mast in a frigate which he calls the Neversink, 
but which, in cp was the United. States—the 
frigate that captured the Macedonian, as above de- 
scribed. Melville says that “of all men-of-war the 
_ American ships are the most excessively neat, and have 
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the greatest reputation for it. And of all men-of-war 
the general discipline of the American is perhaps the 
most severe. In the English navy, the men mess 
liberally on tables, which, between meals, are triced up 
out of the way. The American sailors mess on the 
deck, and pick up their broken biscuits, or midship- 
men’s nuts, like fowls in a farm-yard.” And Melville 
tells many doleful stories, not only of the manner in 
which American men-of-war’s men feed off the mess- 
cloth (a small square of painted canvas laid on the deck 
between the guns), but of the downright cruelty of the 
American: service, in sacrificing’ the comfort and the 
health of the men to keep the ship preternaturally 
clean and clear of obstructions, &c. He bears ample 
testimony to the fact (which we have heard many times 
from nautical men) that an immense proportion of the 
crews of American men-of-war are aliens. The com- 
missioned officers are nearly all— or, say four-fifths — 
native-born Americans; but of the petty officers of the 
Neversink one-third were Europeans, an two-thirds 
of the fifty marines on board were Irishmen. Well! 
what is the very natural result of this unparalleled 
infusion of foreigners in the United States navy? Why, 
very naturally, the bulk of the crew of any one ship 
are utterly indifferent to the honour of the flag under 
which they serve, and in their hearts would rejoice at 
its humiliation in action with that of their own country. 

This is not mere theory, but the actual fact. Let us 
give one or two proofs. Some years ago, when there 
was a rumour of an impending war between the United 
States and Great Britain (about the Oregon Territory, 
if we recollect rightly), a large American frigate — all 
their “frigates” are immense vessels — was up the 
Mediterranean, and the crew heard of the rumour in 
question. It created great excitement, and the. men 
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discussed it eagerly in their messes. In a few hours a 
resolution was come to. More than one-half — we 
think nearly two-thirds — of the crew, went aft to the 
quarter-deck, and respectfully but firmly informed the 
captain that in case of a war between the United States 
and Great Britain, he must not depend upon them, for 
they would not lift an arm against their native 
‘country; but, they added, that they would do their 
duty in a war with any other country. Again, what— 
does our brave-hearted outspoken friend Herman Mel- 
ville tell us of the esprit de corps of the crew of the 
Neversink? He .says that when the frigate lay at Rio 
de Janeiro, a rumour of a war with England reached 
them. How was it received? He declares that the 
crew, “almost to a man, abborred the idea of going 
into action,” yet the officers, to the reverse, were ani- 
mated and delighted. ‘“ But why,” asks he, “this 
contrast between the forecastle and the quarter-deck, 
between the man-of-war’s man and his officer? Be- 
cause, though war would equally jeopardise the lives 
of both, yet, while it held out to the sailor no hope of 
promotion, and what is called glory, these things fired 
the breast of the officers.” 

Yes; but the above reason why the men hated the 
idea of fighting would apply equally to the crew of a 
British (or any other) man-of-war, and therefore it is 
evident that we must seek for some other and yet more 
cogent cause for their conduct. Nor is it far to seek. 
We find it elsewhere in Melville’s own pages. Hear 
him! One of the effects of the free introduction of 
foreigners into any navy cannot be sufficiently deplored. 
During the period I lived in the Neversink, I was 
repeatedly struck with the lack of patriotism in many 
of my shipmates. True, they were mostly foreigners, 
who unblushingly avowed that, were it not for the. 
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difference of pay, they would as lief man the guns of 
an English ship as those of an American or Frenchman. 
Nevertheless, it was evident that, as for any high-toned 
patriotic feeling, there was comparatively very little — 
hardly any of it — evinced by our sailors as a body.” 
Why should there be? It was morally impossible, and 
that Herman Melville must have known. 

Melville thinks that in the Republic of Liberty, - 
Equality, and Fraternity, where any landsman may 
aspire to the Presidential chair, it would be only right 
that any American seaman should be permitted to hope 
that he may in time become a Commodore. “ Never- 
theless,” says he, “in a country like ours, boasting of 
the political equality of all social conditions, it is a 
great reproach that such a thing as a common seaman 
rising to the rank of a commissioned officer in our 
navy is now-a-days almost unheard of.” Thus we find 
that ‘the Service” is guite as exclusive and aristocratic 
in the United States as in Great Britain. And as we 
have already said, the discipline of the crew is even 
more severe in the United States navy than in our own, 
and Melville emphatically declares that our officers are 
much better liked by their men than those of the 
United States by the mixed crews whom they command. 
He asserts that the American man-of-war’s man is as 
much a slave as the Russian serf. “Asa sailor he shares 
none of our civil immunities ; ‘the law of the soil in no 
respect accompanies the national floating timbers grown 
thereon, and to which he clings as his home. For him 
our Revolution was in vain; to him our Declaration 
of Independence is a lie.” Again, Melville very sig- 
nificantly tells us that “the general usages of the 
American navy are founded on the usages that prevailed 
in monarchical England more than a century ago; nor 
have they materially altered since. . . . There still 
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lingers in American men-of-war all the stilted eti- | 
quette and childish parade of the old fashioned Court 
of Madrid. Indeed, so far as things that meet the 
eye are concerned, an American Commodore is by far 
a greater man than the President of twenty millions of 
free men.” We may here remark that a terrible proof 
of the Spartan discipline of the United States navy, 
was presented by the well-known example of the brig-of- 
war, a few years ago, whose captain hung three men 
(one being a midshipman of a very goad family) at the 
yard-arm, without. tral, and solely on his own judg- 
ment and responsibility, as a warning to the crew, 
who, he alleged, were disposed to mutiny. What Eng-. 
lish captain would have dared to do this? Not one! 
No, not even such a captain as the tyrant Pigott (whose 
monstrously brutal and fiendish conduct caused the 
horrible mutiny of the Hermione frigate more than 
half a century ago) would have dared to act so de- 
spotically. 

A significant fact may here be appropriately men- 
tioned. The majority of officers in the United States 
navy are said to be “ Southerners”— natives of the slave 
states,—who also hold the majority of commissions in 
the regular army. Does not this in some measure 
account for the extraordinary severity of discipline in 
both services? Men who are themselves slaveholders, 
may well be expected to exhibit their arbitrary, cruel, 
and almost irresponsible notions of authority when they 
find themselves in command of freemen, either by sea 
or land. Our attention has been drawn to this subject 
by a correspondent, and we will quote a portion of his 
letter, as it well expresses an opinion in which we, and 
we presume our readers too, will heartily concur: — 
“The slaveholding ‘interest’ being by far the most _ 
powerful in that country, and the proverbial contempt 
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of slaveholding communities for manual labour, trade, 
and commercial pursuits, will readily account for the 
preponderance of this element in the United Service 
of the States. The overbearing spirit which prevails 
on the plantation is naturally exhibited in the barrack 
and on the quarter-deck, since it does not restrain its 
manifestations in the Senate chamber at Washington.” 
It is notorious that the United States army, as regards 
the officers, is far more exclusive than that of any other 
nation, and thanavy seems pretty much onapar. Have 
the people of the United States well considered this 
matter? Many far-seeing people explicitly predict.a 
dissolution of the Union at no distant day—in a word, 
that the North will be arrayed in hostility against the 
South. And if at the same time the majority of officers 
in the army and navy are Southerners, can we doubt to 
which side, in case of a disruption, these officers would 
endeavour by all means to carry the armed forces they 
command? Ere we quit the subject, let us mention 
a curious and suggestive fact. It is expressly forbidden 
by the laws of the United States that any slave should 
serve in a national vessel; yet, in the teeth of this pro- 
position, Herman Melville declares that on board the 
Neversink a black slave (belonging to the purser, and 
serving him solely as his personal servant) was entered 
as a seaman, and doubtless wages asa seaman were paid 
to the purser for his slave! This fat, idle, black man _ 
(for he had a merciful master, as it happened) was, 
Melville positively declares, an object of downright envy 
to the free white seamen, who were practically worse 
treated “slaves” on board than poor “Guinea” himself. 
‘And several other blacks were aboard the N eversink— 
BIsve8, too, we presume. 

. The navy of the United States has no offieds of higher 
rank than a Commodore; but although this system may 
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answer very well so long as the country merely sends to 
sea small squadrons of ships, common sense teaches the 
absolute necessity of creating higher ranks— admirals 
of several degrees—in case fleets are ever equipped and 
sent forth. The pay of a captain is 4500 dollars per 
annum; of a commander, 2500 dollars; a lieutenant, 
1800; a passed midshipman (on active service), 750 
dollars; an ordinary midshipman, 400 dollars. We 
must here explain that in the United States navy, the 
class called “ passed midshipmen” are young men who 
have been duly examined, and pronounced qualified to 
become lieutenants, although not having received com- 
missions as such—a class, in fact, similar to the 
“mates” of the British navy. Of other officers, non- 
combatants, the surgeon of the squadron (or senior 
surgeon) has only 1500 dollars, and the chaplain but 
1200 dollars. On the other hand, the purser is very 
highly paid, receiving in a line-of-battle ship 3,500 
dollars. His responsibilities, and cares, and labours 
are certainly great, and his present handsome pay is 
insignificant compared with the enormous profits he 
formerly derived from his situation, prior to the substi- 
tution of a regular rate of pay in lieu of perquisites, &c. 

The United States naval service musters 68 captains, 
97 commanders, and a somewhat varying number of 
lieutenants and midshipmen. According to one ac- 
count before us, there are 377 lieutenants, and 451 
midshipmen of both classes; but the other autho- 
rity gives only 327 lieutenants, and 399 midshipmen. 
Herman Melville does not scruple to broadly inti- 
tate that many of the lieutenants and other officers 
are incompetent men, mere “Selvagees and. Paper 
Jacks.” - “Many commodores,” says he, ‘know that 
they have seldom taken a line-of-battle ship to sea, 
without feeling more or less nervous when some of the 
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lieutenants have the deck at night” [%e. have charge of 
the ship]. Elsewhere he is more explicit. “ Considering 
the known facts, that some of these officers are seldom 
or never sent to sea, owing to the Navy Department 
being well aware of their insufficiency; that others are 
detained for pen-and-ink work at observatories, and 
solvers of logarithms in the Coast Survey; while the 
really meritorious officers, who are accomplished prac- 
tical seamen, are known to be sent from ship to ship 
with but a small interval of a furlough; considering all 
this, it is not too much to say that no small portion of 
the million and a-half of money above mentioned, is 
annually paid to national pensioners in disguise, who 
live on the navy without serving it.” We confess that 
we transcribe the above opinion of a most intelligent 
American seaman and author, with feelings of grim 
satisfaction. We have heard quite enough of complaints 
anent the short-comings, deficiencies, glaring favour- 
itism, &c., of our own naval administration, and we do 
not shrink from saying that we ourselves have bitterly 
uplifted our voice in exposure of the wooden-headed 
stupidity of our Boards of Admiralty; but let the faults 
and failings of our navy be what they may, no man dare 
to say of the officers what Herman Melville has above 
said of those of the United States navy. In future, we, 
in common with other growlers and grumblers, shall 
submit to the wholesome check of recollecting that a _ 
truth-speaking native American has testified that the 
boasted navy of his country numbers many officers who 
are so incompetent, that they are not to be trusted with 
a watch at sea!!! 

We are indebted to a useful and sensibly-written little 
book, entitled “The United States: their Constitution 
and Power,” for the following brief summary of the 
existing strength of the United States navy :— 
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“* According to the most recent statistical returns, it consists 
of only seventy-five vessels of war, of which eleven are ships 
of the line, thirteen frigates, and nineteen sloops of war. How- 
ever, to make up for this apparent deficiency of strength, there 
are seven first-class steamers, either built, being equipped, or 
on the stocks, and fourteen other steamers, three brigs, and 
one schooner; the rest are store-ships. Ofthis navy one ship 
of the line mounts 120 guns, one 80 guns, and nine 84 guns. 
Of the thirteen frigates, one mounts 56 guns, the rest only 50 
guns, whilst of the sloops of war, seven carry 22 guns; eight 
20 guns; and four 16 guns. The entire number of guns 
mounted by the whole navy is 2092. . . . ‘It is impossible,’ 
says an English authority of great weight in naval affairs, 
‘not to be struck with the beautiful architecture of these ves- 
sels: the Pennsylvania, rated 120 guns on four decks, car- 
rying 140, is not by any means so perfect as some of the line- 
of-battle-ships. The Ohio is, as far as I am a judge, the 
perfection of a ship of the line. But in every class you can- 
not but admire the superiority of the models and workman- 
ship.” . . . Formerly all the ships of the line were named after 
the several states; the frigates after the principal rivers; and 
the sloops of war after towns or cities. Hence we have the 
Pennsylvania, the Ohio, the Alabama, the Virginia, in the 
first class; the Potomac, the Havanah, the Raritan, the St. 
Lawrence, in the second; and the Falmouth, the St. Louis, 
the Jamestown, and the Plymouth in the third. This 
rule, however, does not seem to be preserved at present, for 
we find amongst the first-class steamers, the Franklin, the 
Merrimac, the Minnesota, the Mississippi, and other names 
used indiscriminately. . . . There are seven navy-yards 
belonging to the United States: namely, the navy-yard at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire; at Charleston, near Boston; 
at New York, situated on Long Island, opposite the city; 
at Philadelphia, on the Delaware river; at Washington, on 
thé eastern branch of the river Potomac, where most of the 
anchors, cables, blocks, and materials requisite for the use of 
the navy are made; at Portsmouth, near Norfolk, in Virginia, 
ee on the south branch of the Elizabeth river; and the 
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navy-yard at Pensacola, in Florida. Without including the 
last, these dockyards cover an area of upwards of 220 acres, 
and cost in construction the sum of 181,714 dollars.” 


The same authority tells us that the net amount of 
the last annual grant voted by Congress for the navy of 
the United States, was 17,052,189 dollars, or £3,500,000 
sterling—an insignificant sum in comparison with the 
enormous sums annually voted for our own magnificent 
navy. | | 

It thus appears that, notwithstanding the enormous 
sea-buard of the United States, and their immense 
foreign commerce, and their pertinacious boast of being 
one of the leading naval powers of the world, their 
navy, like their army, is on a very modest scale. So it 
has ever been. They never yet sent a jlect to sea, and 
we may be permitted to doubt whether they are able or 
willing to do so. Their policy has the merit of consis- 
tency. They may boast of their ability to whip the 
Britisher off the ocean, but they are wiser than to 
attempt to do so on a large scale. Sixty years ago they 
first adopted a system of “naval progression,” which, 
although not very chivalrous, is abundantly cunning, 
and has the merit of simplicity. They built huge ships 
of prodigious strength, and instead of rating them as 
line-of-battle ships, called them “ frigates.” The result 
of this ingenious deception we have already noticed; 
and it is superfluous to add that Jonathan has steadily 
persevered in it up to the present time. All the 
American men-of-war are greatly underrated —that is, 
they are in reality very much larger and more powerful 
than might be reasonably i ancined: judging by their 
ostensible classification. Their “corvettes” are, in fatt, 
frigates of the heaviest class; their “frigates” are fee 
of-battle ships. Some of their corvettes. are most 
admirable vessels in every respect, and are armed with 
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enormous 84-pounders. Their Niagara steam “ frigate” 
is a fair specimen of her class. Her length is 367 feet; 
breadth of beam, 56 feet; draught of water, 23 feet; 
horse-power, 2000; and tonnage upwards of 3000! 
Her armament is of terrific power. According to the 
newspapers of the day, they are so well satisfied with 
this Niagara, that they have five sister frigates built 
on her model, just ready for launching. And if it be 
true, as reported, that the Niagara can steam at the rate 
of eleven knots, they have reason to be satisfied with 
her capabilities.* 

There is not one of our screw-frigates, albeit we have 
some noble vessels of that class, capable of contending 
with the Niagara, or her sister frigates, with a fair’ 
chance of success. If a war ensued,—which Heaven 
forbid! yet still such a thing, we repeat, is possible,— 
and one of our best screw-frigates encountered the 
Niagara, have we not too much reason to apprehend 
that the result would be a tragedy very similar to that 
of the United States and the Macedonian? The 
Americans are wise in their generation. They know 


* One of our newspapers well remarks:—‘‘The Americans have 
wisely waited for all our improvements, and twelve more of these giant: 
frigates are now to be added to the Niagara and her five sisters, so that 
the Americans will have the unexampled naval force of eighteen of these 
flying leviathans, equal in tonnage and superior in weight of metal to our 
screw line-of-battle ships. This is something to know, and our atten- 
tion was lately called to the appearance of an American sloop of war at 
Genoa, a corvette, armed with 84-pounders, or ten-inch guns, which was 
the admiration of all who saw her. From this it is evident that, in the 
event of war, the Americans intend to strike the first successful blow on 
their old tactics. They will oppose a frigate to a frigate, a sloop to a 
sloop, nominally equal ships, but in reality infinite in disparity of force. 
It will ring through the world that an American frigate or sloop has 
blown up, or sent down, or carried into port, an English frigate or sloop. 
i oe . Forewarned is to be forearmed; we ought to build frigates 
equal to cope with the Niagara; the expense must be a secondary con- 
sideration, as an adequate preparation is in the end the best economy,” 
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that they cannot send forth large fleets, but they can 
equip a comparatively small number of fighting-ships, 
each so much larger than any ship of its ostensible class 
in other navies, and each so powerfully manned, so 
armed, so excellently built, so provided with the latest 
modern inventions for offence and defence, that it 
would very probably be able to overcome an enemy’s 
ship in single combat, precisely under the same circum- 
stances that the Constitution captured the Guerriére ! 
No expense is spared to effect such a result. The 
American marines are now armed with the best rifles 
that can be procured, and the seamen are each provided 
with a six-barreled revolver. What chance, we ask, 
would our own tars have in a hand-to-hand combat 
with men thus armed, whilst they have nothing but the 
old clumsy ship’s pistol for small arms? And if an 
American “ frigate” did capture a British “ frigate,” no 
matter how disproportionately superior in force the 
former might be, the one country would go mad with 
jubilation, and the other with rage and indignation. 
Let us recollect that such a thing happened in the last 
war, not once only, but thrice, within the space of a few 
months. , | | 

We rejoice, however, to be able for once to give our 
Admiralty credit for some degree of vigour and fore- 
sight, insomuch that orders have been given to forth- 
with build a new class of immense steam-frigates and 
corvettes, expressly with a view to have ships capable 
of meeting the Americans on a tolerably equal footing. 
A corvette is to be built at Deptford, the Ariadne, 
of 2479 tons burthen, and 1000 horse-power. Her 
armament is to be twenty-six guns of the heaviest ca-~ 
libre. And we learn from the Times that there is 
now building at Pembroke a steam-frigate, the Diadem, 
which is “ the first of the new class of enormous frigates 
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~-s, building to match the Americans, and though only to 
cafry32 guns, yet her length and tonnage are equal 
to a ship-of-the-line. Her length is 240 feet, and her 
tonnage will be upwards of 2500 tons. The armament 
of this ship will be enormous, being 32 68-pounders, 
or 8-inch shells, with one pivot-gun of 95 cwt. and 
10 feet in length. Her engines are to be of 1000 horse- 
power.” Doubtless this will be a noble and terrible 
- frigate, yet her dimensions, and armament, and horse- 
power, are considerably less than those of the Niagara 
and sister frigates. Still it is a step in the right di- 
rection, and as such we hail it; hoping, moreover, 
that no ideas of false economy, and no arguments and 
objections (well-meaning, it may be, but pernicious) of 
the Peace party, will cause the withholding of supplieg¢ 
to build and equip a sufficient number of these monster 
frigates and corvettes, to tackle, if necessary, their Ame- 
rican prototypes. | 

For some months past a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion as to the possible and probable results, in a 
naval sense, of a rupture with Great Britain, has ap- 
peared in the American newspapers. Some of them 
write very sensibly on this delicate and momentous 
topic, but not a few influential journals indulge in 
bravado and genuine Yankee exaggeration and bluster. 
Others, again, mingle truth with error, sense with 
nonsense, fair statements with gross misrepresentations. 
Not long ago, the New York Herald, for example, com- 
mented on the British fleet of gun-boats in the follow- 
ing fashion : — 

‘The mosquito may sting a giant to death; and these little 
Spitfires, with their long 68’s and their fleet keels, if they did 
not capture a frigate, would, as they say east, almost ‘ worry’ 
her to death. They are like some of our western steamers, 
and will run wherever it isdamp. These vessels number more 
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than the entire U.S. navy, and in. case of .a war with us, they 
--would devastate our Atlantic coast from Maine to the Gulf. 
“Those who happen to know the exact amount of our naval 
force may amuse themselves by making a calculation of the 
number of hours it would be seen above water, if attacked by 
the 367 effective vessels of the British navy, with their united 
broadsides of 7354 guns. But it is encouraging to know that 
although we have no navy worth mentioning, yet the disparity 
was just as great forty years ago, WHEN WE WHIPPED BRITANNIA 
IN EVERY FAIR FIGHT ON THE sEAS[!! 1]. And we know that 
in case of a war, right or wrong, the vessels would be found, 
the officers would be at their posts, the ensign of the Republic 
would be nailed to the peak [we have heard of flags being 
nailed to the mast-head, but never to the peak !] and thou- 
sands of stout fellows, trained in the best school of the sailor, 
—the mercantile marine,—would spring to the guns when the 
drum beat to quarters. Ln the last war with England the 
difficulty was not how to raise men for the navy but how to dispose 
of the gallant volunteers. [If so, why so very many British sea- 
men in the U.S. ships-of-war at that period? The statement 
is ridiculously false.] The strength of this country in time of 
war, both on the land and on the ocean, consists in her ability 
to turn the implements of peace into the weapons of war —to 
make the ploughshare into a sword, and improvise a war vessel 
out of a mail steamer or coasting packet. If we did not lack 
guns, we never should lack vessels or men, for in the waters of 
New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, we could raise hundreds 
of steamers at a month’s notice, with plenty of volunteers eager 
and ready to man them. The British Navy in time of peace 
costs, in round sums, fifty millions of dollars a year [consider- 
ably more], being two-thirds as much as our entire national 
expenses under the profligate administration of Pierce and 


Marcy.” 


The reader will perceive that the italics, small capitals, 
notes of admiration, and interpolations within brackets, 
in the above noteworthy quotation, are our own, and 
‘sure are we that he will admit we have not made use of 
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them without abundant provocation. Aw reste, we will 
only remark that when the American writer -glibly. and 
confidently talks of improvising “a war vessel out of a 
mail steamer or coasting packet” he is simply talking 
rank nonsense, as any naval man would tell him. A 
mail packet or a coasting vessel cannot be suddenly 
converted into a man-of-war, as experience has proved. 
They are mere shells, and will not bear an effective arma- 
ment, and would be shaken to pieces by the recoil of 
heavy guns—setting aside other reasons why they are 
not adapted for fighting purposes. It is true they 
might become effective mosquito craft, in the shape of 
privateers, and we do not dispute that “hundreds of 
steamers” might be impressed for such a purpose “at 
a month’s notice” in the chief American seaports ; but 
we must be permitted to seriously doubt whether “ plenty 
of volunteers eager and ready to man them” would be 
forthcoming, or, if so, what sort of volunteers would 
they be? Able seamen? Bah! | 
Apropos of privateers. The United States were 
foremost in denouncing privateering, almost from the 
commencement of their assertion of Independence. 
Treaties with France in 1778, and with Prussia in 
1785, and acts of Congress in 1794 and 1818 denounced 
privateering in good set terms; and all honour to the 
Congress of the United States for so doing, because 
privateering, as we ourselves have elsewhere testified at 
Jength, is but a single degree better than piracy. Yet— 
alas! that we should have to write such a humiliating 
fact!—the declarations of the United States on this 
subject were mere theory, for in practice they permitted 
and encouraged privateering as much or more than any 
other power. The enormous loss occasioned to British 
.merchants and shipowners by American privateers is 
too well known to every intelligent reader of history. 
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The number of privateers and letters-of-marque sent 
forth, at one time, by the United States during the last 
war, was about two hundred and fifty! Of this number, 
Baltimore (so famous for its fleet clippers) furnished 58; 
New York, 55; Salem, 40; Boston, 31; Charleston, 10. 
It is well known that during the recent war with Russia, 
theallies, England, France, &c., virtually gave a death- 
blow to the iniquitous system of privateering, by sternly 
refusing letters-of-marque, and denouncing any attempt 
at privateering under penalty of high treason. Moreover, 
as we learn by the public journals of the day, these great 
European powers have made an agreement—most ho- 
nourable unto them—never more to sanction or permit 
their subjects to engage in the wicked enterprise of 
fitting out armed ships, manned by desperate ruffians, 
to prey on the commerce of an enemy. It is said that 
the allies made overtures to the United States to join 
with them in condemnation and renunciation of pri- 
vateering, but that the latter power obstinately refused 
to relinquish the right to issue letters-of-marque ! 

Well, we believe it, and are not one whit surprised. 
Naval men (at least all within our time) have admitted 
that, in case of a war with the United States, what we 
had most to dread was not by any means the regular 
national ships-of-war, but the swarms of privateers which 
would issue from every port along the immense American 
sea-board. They were right: such is what we must 
indeed apprehend, and that our fears would be only 
too well grounded we are as sure as we can be sure of 
anything in this life. The United States can, at almost 
a day’s notice, fit out a prodigious number of fleet vessels 
as privateers; and that these vessels would indubitably 
capture a proportionate number of our helpless mer- 
chantmen is unquestionable. If the United States, in . 
1812—14, could send forth, as they actually did, two 
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hundred and fifty privateers, how many could they now 
equip? Whatever the number, we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that they would undoubtedly, or at 
least in all human probability, succeed in‘ inflicting 
damage and loss on our commerce in just such pro- 
portion as their numbers would exceed those sent forth 
in the former war. 

The American press has not been oblivious on this 
subject. The New York Journal of Commerce, a very 
respectable paper, recently made some pertinent and 
sensible remarks, which we here subjoin:— 


“Things have changed since our last two wars with Eng- 
land. During both of those wars she was engaged in war with 
France and other countries as well as with us. Our commerce 
was comparatively small, and hers quite large. At the present 
time our commerce is as large and as extended as hers, [No! 
it may be as ‘extended,’ but it is not as large.| In future 
wars, most of her privateers [Britain will nevermore send 
forth privateers, or legalised prrates!] will be steam-boats, 
because all her steamers are of necessity sea-going vessels, and 
she has them in all parts of the world; and every one knows 
that very few of our steamers are fit to go outside of our har- 
bours; and before we could build suctable steamers, every mer- 
chant-vessel we have at sea would be captured. Suppose, how~ 
ever, that we should fit out privateers, and destroy the whole 
of England’s commerce; she would undoubtedly do the same 
with ours, and would still have her great ‘preponderance in 
national armed vessels. What should we gain by that move ? 
It appears to us that we should be just where we started 
from.” 


The reader will note the lines we have put in italics 

in theabove. They are suggestive, especially considering 

ithat the authority is a most respectable one, and that it 
is amply borne out by other accounts. 

The truth is, the United States are not, and probably 
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on her navy for hee very existence; and to her a 
walls she owes, and solely through them she wai : 


eis &c., have, very naturally, a strong fisli 
to submit to the iron discipline and stern subordination, i 
of men-of-war. Hence it is, that from the earliest 
period the national ships of the United States have 
been manned only partially with native subjects. No 
navy in the world ever received so many foreigners 
as that of the United States. Now, it is a curious 
fact that the laws enacted by Congress expressly forbid 
the introduction of foreigners into the United States 
navy, yet in the teeth of this prohibition every ship 
enters them in considerable numbers. How is this 
done? the unsophisticated reader may ask. Very easily. 
A British seaman has no difficulty whatever in obtaining 
a rating in an American man-of-war. It is the same 
in the American merchant service, and if it were worth 
while, we could explain the modus operandi in a few 
sentences. That, however, is unnecessary here, as the 
fact i is all that we need to mention. The number o 
I ae, Danish, Swedish, French, and other foreign 





* Not long ago the Montreal Advertiser, speaking of the United States 
‘p avy, asserted that it is “manned feebly with such a set of riff-raff, that 
e the one half are in irons, guard-boats while in harbour have to 

ch day and night to prevent the desertion of the others.” The ser- 
“wide is “so unpopular, that a single steamer has taken months after it was 
“commissioned to obtain a crew.” —This statement¢ilay be exaggerated, 
“put we hd've no doubt it has a foundation in truth. “We again refer the 
refder to ‘“ White-Jacket.” 
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seamen (the British of course largely predominating) in 
both* ‘the navy and the merchantmen of the United 
States, i is amazing ; and no further ‘proof need be sought 
of the incontestable fact that as a nation the United 
tes is not maritime. Of course our seamen are 
mpted to enter the American service mainly by the 
te of pay; yet we are positive that they act 
‘:@edelusion in imagining that they will better 

oSndition. It is true that the monthly pay is 
high@min the American navy, but when other circum- 
inces are taken into consideration, the trifling ‘excess 
ay is more than counterbalanced, and is therefore 
e hetter than a snare to our blue-jackets. The 
pent regulations of the British navy offer far better 
-eneduragement to steady men, in the shape of good 
service money, pensions, &c.; and the comfort of the 
: edamen i in a British man-of-war is incomparably greater 
‘th Win an American, and the discipline, too, is much 
| severe and arbitrary. Even setting aside national 
"@ilegiance and predilection, . and regarding the twa 
services in a mere selfish point of view, we should, fo 
“our own part, hugely prefer the union jack to the.#tar 
‘spangled banner, as a flag to serve under. We spdale 
with a ‘feeling of serious conviction, when we warn our 
blue-jackets that they are miserably deluding them- 
selves in every respect, when they enter the navy of, the 
United States in preference to their own. We-gal 
them to tead Herman oe sg “ White-J ackeiy 






























} pr deoan who bas swutig his hammock on the verdes 
of a man-of-war sailing under the Stars and Stripes, °ij:' 
We have written to little purpose unless we h * 
succeeded i in capyey 
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our own, or contend with it for the “mastery of the 
seas.” The utmost the Americans can do—and we 
firmly believe they aim at no more—is to endeavour 
to always keep in commission a small number of 
admirably built, armed, and manned fighting-ships, so 
superior to European men-of-war of the same nominal 
class, that in case of an encounter there would be a. 
strong probability that the American vessels would 
“‘ whip” (to use the favourite Yankee expression) their 
antagonists, and thus cheaply, although deceptively, 
earn renown for their flag. | 
Setting aside all other considerations, we are con- 
vinced that the United States could not maintain great 
fleets, for the simple reason that a sufficient number of 
able seamen to man them would not be forthcoming. 
Suppose a war with great Britain was to ensue. Well, 
in that case no British seaman could enter the United 
States navy, except in the detestable character of a 
deliberate traitor to his country; and as to the seamen 
already in the United States navy, they would refuse to 
fight against their native land, or, if compelled to do so, 
would desert at the first opportunity. And when the 
Americans boast of the facility with which they manned 
their navy during the war of 1812—14, it would be well 
for them to bear in mind that circumstantes have ma- 
terially altered since then. Our seamen are no longer 
impelled in desperation to seek refuge from the press- 
gang by entering a foreign navy; and they know tole-_ 
rably well that the navy of their own country is so 
reformed and ameliorated, that it is, on the whole, 
decidedly preferable to the merchant service. Hence, 
they will not, in case of war, be tempted to forget their 
allegiance to their native land, by entering the service 
| of Unele Sam. . 
. But, it may be asked, could not the United States 
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themselves furnish a sufficient number of native sea- 
men to man large fleets? No, they could not; for their 
rhercantile marine — which in all countries is the nur- 
sery of the navy—is mainly manned by aliens. 
How, then, is the United States to be defended from 
a powerful naval foe in time of. war? Not by its navy. 
The coast line of the United States is so immense, that 
even a navy powerful as that of Great Britain would 
not be large enough to adequately defend it from in- 
vasion, and protect its cities from bombardment. The 
Americans themselves are quite sensible of this. One 
writer quoted in the interesting little book on the 
- United States,” to which we have before referred, 
remarks that ‘“ bombardment is the peculiar liability of 
a marme frontier whose towns are not effectively de- 
fended by sea-coast batteries. If we suppose our coast 
destitute of such defences, a hostile fleet, or even a 
single vessel of war, might lay city after city in ashes, 
er exact the extreme of tribute. The shipping and 
shipyards of each harbpur in turn might be destroyed or 
seized, until our whole coast and commercial marine 
should be utterly laid waste. Our sea-borders, wherein 
so large a portion of our wealth and strength is gathered, 
might thus be shorn of every element of vital power, 
by a force in itself insignificant, but cased in an unas~ 
sailable floating citadel. We must either drive an 
enemy from the seas, or by local defences close our 
harbours against his approach, or else we must patiently 
endure the annihilation of ports, ships, and commerce. 
. New York is worth defending, and an insurance 
on our many seaport towns is certainly worth the nation’s 
solicitude. We cannot effect this object by establishing 
a supremacy on the sea. Our naval force is now totally 
unable to cope in mass with the English or’ French 
L 
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navies.” It results, therefore, that as the navy of the | 
United States obviously cannot protect its numerous 
sea-board cities and ports, other means of defence 
must be resorted to, and this has already been done to 
avery considerable extent by the formation of shore 
batteries and forts. Already nearly sixty defences of 
this description —and some of them are very formidable 
affairs—are built to protect the approaches to ports, 
&c. The largest battery mounts 464 guns, and others 
vary from 50 to 300 guns. Our own floating batteries, 
built with a view to attack the Russian strongholds, 
have suggested to the Americans that similar mailed 
monsters would be useful for defence. Accordingly, we 
learn that an immense floating battery is now con- 
structing for the defence of New York, Itis to,be 400 
feet Jong, and 30 to 40 feet in breadth, and built solely 
of wrought iron plates, seven inches in thickness, We 
do not doubt that defences of this kind would be even 
superior to shore batteries, as they are movable, and we 
commend the foresight and prudence of our American 
cousins in constructing them; but we fervently trust 
it may be long before their efficacy is put to a practical 
test.* | 





-#* The above article originally was published in September, 1866. 
The author yet adheres to the opinions he has expressed therein, and he 
may be permitted to direct attention to the passage which spoke of the 
probability of an early dissolution of the Union, and ‘that the majority 
of the officers of both army and navy would join the South. 1861 has 


realised the predictions of 1856. 


& Grio of American Sailor-Authors. 


MERICA has produced three authors, who, having 
A acquired their knowledge of sea-life in a practical 
manner*, have written either nautical novels or narra- 
tives of the highest degree of excellence. We allude to 
Fenimore Cooper, R. H. Dana, jun., and Herman Mel- 
ville, each of whom has written at least one book, which 
is, in our estimation, decidedly Al. Our task here 
happily is not to institute a critical comparison of the 
respective merits of American and English sea-novelists 
and writers; but we do not hesitate incidentally to ad- 
mit that, to say the very least, America worthily rivals 
us in this department of literature. Taking Cooper, 
for instance, all in all, we question greatly whether any 
English author excels him as a sea-novelist. Our two 
best are Marryat and Michael Scott (“Tom Cringle ”), 
but they are in some respects essentially inferior to 
Cooper; and although they both have very great dis- 


tinctive merits of their own, in what shall we delibe- 
\ : 

* All three, be it observed, have sailed before the mast; for although 
Cooper was six years a midshipman in the United States navy, he pre- 
viously made one or more voyages as an ordinary ship-boy in a mer- 
chantman. See the autobiography of “ Ned Myers,” written by his old 
messmate, Cooper himself. We speak from memory on this point, not 
having a copy of ‘‘Ned Myers” to refer to; and, singularly enough, 
we read it in the garb of a French translation when on board a foreign 
vessel years ago, and have never seen it in the original. A cheap 
English edition has been subsequently issued. : 
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rately pronounce them superior to the great American ? 
Turn to Dana, and where is the English author, living 
or dead, who has written a book descriptive of real 
foremast life worthy to be compared with “ Two Years 
before the Mast”? Again, to select only a single work 
by Herman Melville, where shall we find an English 
picture of man-of-war life to rival his marvellous 
“ White-Jacket”? Tastes and opinions of course vary, 
and there may be, and doubtless are, able and intelli- 
gent critics who will dissent from our verdict; but we 
may be permitted to say that we believe very few works 
of nautical fiction and narrative (by either English or 
American authors) exist, with which we are not fa- 
miliar. 

Ere proceeding to consider the peculiar and distin- 
guishing excellencies of our three American sailor- 
authors, we would observe that, as regards sea-novels, 
not one realises our idea of what this species of literature 
ought to be. A sea-novel, to which we can appeal as a 
standard by which to jadge the general artistic merits 
of similar compositions, is yet, and will, we fear, long 
continue to be, a desideratum. In many so-called 
naval fictions, two-thirds or more of the scenes are 
described as occurring on shore, and the actors are 
more. frequently landsmen than sailors; and even in 
the very best works of the class we find not a few 
chapters occupied by scenes and characters which have 
no connection whatever with the sea. A genuine sea- 
story should be evolved afloat from first to last; its 
descriptions should be confined to the ocean and its 
coasts-—to ships and their management; its characters 
-phould exclusively be seamen (unless a fair heroine be 
introduced on shipboard) ; its episodes and all its inci- 
dental materials should smack of sea-life and adventure; 
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the land, and all that exclusively pertains thereto, should 
as much as possible be sunk and forgotten! But, it 
will be asked, has a book of this kind yet been written? 
No, it has not. And if the most eminent naval novelists 
have not attempted such a performance, does not that 
prove that they considered the idea one that could not 
be practically carried out ? So at least it would appear, 
and very successful nautical writers explicitly give their 
testimony against our theory. For example, Captain 
Chamier — whose “Ben Brace,” and other nautical 
novels and narratives are, by the way, very little in- 
ferior to Marryat’s —in his “ Life of a Sailor,” makes 
the following remark : — 

‘“‘ The mere evolutions of a ship, the interior arrangements, | 
the nautical expressions, would soon pall on a landsman. Even 
Marryat, who wrote, in my opinion, the very best naval novel 
ever penned, ‘The King’s Own,’ has found it impossible to 
keep to nautical scenes; and theauthor of the ‘ Post Captain,’ 
a most excellent specimen of nautical life, has wisely painted 
the beauty of Cassandra, and made most of the interesting 
scenes occur on shore.” 

We dissent decidedly from much which our gallant 
friend here maintains. The evolutions of Cooper’s ships, 
and the “nautical expressions” which he puts in the 
mouths of his characters, do not pall; the “ King’s 
Own” is not the best naval novel that even Marrvat 
himself penned; and as to the “Post Captain,” we 
admit that two or three opening chapters of that very 
coarsely-written anonymous work are pretty good, but 
all the rest are unmitigated balderdash ; and how it hap- 
pened that many editions of such a miserable perform- 
ance found purchasers, is a greater mystery to us than 
a reel in a bottle was to our venerable great-grand- 
mother. We must not digress further; but we reiterate 
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our firm belief that a nautical fiction strictly.written 
on the plan we have proposed, if by a man of genius, 
would not merely be the facile princeps of its class of 
literature, but would delight landsmen as much as sea- 
men, and interest all hands to a greater degree than 
any work written on the mongrel system of alternately 
describing life at sea and life on shore, which has 
hitherto prevailed. 

According to an American authority, Fenimore Cooper 
became a naval novelist through the following circum- 
stance: — Some literary friends were praising Scott’s 
“Pirate,” but Cooper laughed at its pretensions to be 
regarded as a sea-story, and said that he would ‘under- 
take to produce a work which landsmen would read and 
appreciate, and which seamen would admire, for its 
truthful descriptions of nautical manceuvres, &c. He 
redeemed his pledge by writing “The Pilot,” the best 
and most popular of all his nautical fictions. The genius 
of Cooper, both as a sea-novelist and as an unrivalled 
writer of romances, descriptive of life in the woods and 
prairies of America, did not, like rich old wine, improve 
and ripen with age. After he had written less than a 
dozen works, there was a manifest falling off both in 
the conception and execution of his stories; and although 
he indefatigably continued to labour to the last for the 
entertainment of that public which had once hailed the 
announcement of a new work by him with eager in- 
terest, his most ardent admirers cared less and less for 
each succeeding effort that he put forth. In justice to 
his memory, let us observe, that the very high standard 
which Cooper’s own earlier achievements in nautical 
and other species of fiction had taught us. to apply to. 
works of their class, itself operated to his serious dis- 
advantage as regarded the later productions of his pen; 
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for we naturally compared the latter with the former, 
and the result was decidedly unfavourable. Yet we are 
bgld to say that even the poorest of Cooper’s works 
possesses considerable merit in itself; and had it 
appeared as the production of a new or of an anony- 
mous writer, might have been better received than as 
the acknowledged work of an author of illustrious 
reputation. 

- Cooper’s nautical fictions may be divided into three 
classes as regards their merit. In the first class we 
should place the “Pilot” and the “ Red Rover;” in 
the second, the “Two Admirals,” the ‘* Waterwitch,” 
and ‘ Jack-o’~Lantern;” in the third, “ Homeward 
Bound,” “ Captain Spike,” “Sea Lions,” &c. Our task 
is not to criticise these works in detail, but to consider 
what are the distinguishing merits of the author, as 
manifested in a greater or less degree, in his various 
sea fictions. 

The first striking quality of Cooper, is the admirable 
clearness and accuracy of his descriptions of the 
manoeuvres, &c., of ships. Even a landsman who is 
ignorant, practically, of such things, must appreciate 
this, and be enabled to comprehend, at least in a general. 
manner, ‘the object and results of the efforts of sea- 
manship so vividly delineated. We never noted anv 
technical or professional error on Cooper’s part, and 
whatever he himself might be practically, he certainly 
was a good seaman theoretically. 

Secondly. Cooper possessed an absolutely unparal- 
leled faculty of imparting to his ships a species of 
living interest. He, indeed, makes a vessel “walk the 
waters like a thing of life;” and the reader gradually 
feels an absorbing interest in her motions and her fate 
as an individual craft. We refer to the Ariel in the 
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‘‘ Pilot,” or to the rover’s ship and the Royal Caroline 
in the “Red Rover,” as wonderful instances of ‘this 
peculiar talent. 

Thirdly. He is unsurpassed in the power he possesses 
to invest the ocean itself with attributes of awe-striking 
sublimity and mystery. His mind, in a word, was 
intensely poetical, and in his earlier works especially, 
he revels in fine poetical imagery in connection with 
the sea and ships. This is one reason why (as we 
happen to know) his works are not so popular with 
practical seamen as Captain Marryat’s, for seamen them- 
selves are generally very prosaic, matter-of-fact mortals, 
and do not regard their profession, nor the ocean, nor 
ships,'in a poetical light. To illustrate some of our 
preceding observations, we shall here quote a small 
portion of the magnificently-written description of the 
chase of the Royal Caroline by the Dolphin, in the 
“Red Rover.” The time is just previous to daybreak :-— 


“The lucid and fearful-looking mist which for the last 
quarter of an hour had been gathering in the north-west, was 
now driving down upon them with the speed of a racehorse. 
The air had already lost the damp and peculiar feeling of an 
easterly breeze, and little eddies were beginning to flutter 
among the masts—precursors of a coming squall. Then a 
rushing, roaring sound was heard moaning along the ocean, 
whose surface was first dimpled, next ruffled, and finally 
covered with one sheet of clear, white, and spotless foam. At 
the next instant the power of the wind fell full on the inert 
and labouring Bristol trader, . . . . Happy was it for 
all who had life at risk in that defenceless vessel, that she was 
not fated to receive the whole weight of the tempest at a blow. 
The sails fluttered and trembled on their massive yards, belly- 
ing and collapsing alternately for a minute, ‘ani then the 
rushing wind swept over them ina hurricane. ‘The Caroline. 
received the blast like a stout and buoyant cn yielding 
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readily to its impulse, until her side lay nearly incumbent 
on the element in which she floated; and then, as if the 
fearful fabric were conscious of tts jeopardy, it seemed to lift 
its reclining masts again, struggling to work its way heavily 
through the water.” a 

A yet more powerful picture of the ocean during one 
of its frequent changes, is given in an earlier part of 
the same narrative. Cooper himself never penned 
anything more striking, more poetical, and yet true to 
nature, than the following grand passage :— 


‘‘ The dim tracery of the stranger’s form had been swallowed 
by the flood of misty light, which, by: this time, rolled along 
the sea like drifting vapour, semi-pellucid, preternatural, and 
seemingly tangible. The ocean itself seemed admonished that 
a quick and violent change was nigh. The waves had ceased 
to break in their former foaming and brilliant crests, but black 
masses of the water were seen lifting their surly summits 
against the eastern horizon, no longer relieved by their scintil- 
lating brightness, or shedding their own peculiar and. lucid 
atmosphere around them. The breeze, which had been so 
fresh, and which had even blown at times with a force that 
nearly amounted to a little gale, was lulling and becoming 
uncertain, as though awed by the more violent power that 
was gathering along the borders of the sea in the direction of 
the neighbouring continent. Each moment the eastern puffs 
of air lost their strength, and became more and more feeble, 
until, in an incredibly short period, the heavy sails were heard 
flapping aca the masts —a aii and ominous calm 
succeeding.” 


. Now, is not the above a piece of splendid descriptive 
writing ?, And we can assure our landsmen friends that 
seamen (and any person of an observant turn, who has 
had opportunities of beholding and noting the mysterious 
phenomena of ocean) will bear witness to its perfect 
truth and fidelity. But of ten thousand spectators of 
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such a scene, would there be one who could describe it 
in a few lines in such a vivid and masterly manner as 
our author has done? 

Fourthly. Cooper’s leading characters among the 
seamen are, in many instances, highly-finished portraits, 
drawn’ by the hand of a great master; and the reader 
instinctively feels that they are not mere conventional 
mariners of the melo-dramatic school, but genuine blue- 
water salts, who exhibit special individual idiosyncracies 
in addition to the general characteristics of their class. 
The two finest and most,elaborate portraits in the entire 
Cooper sea-gallery are Long Tom Coffin in the “ Pilot,” 
and Dick Fid in the “ Red Rover.” In their way, they 
both are perfect, and quite Shaksperian. They never 
yet have been equalled in naval fiction, nor do we think 
they ever will be surpassed. : 

Cooper’s sea-novels have several distinguishing pecu- 
liaritiés besides those we have already pointed out. 
It is worth observing, that they rarely exhibit anything 
like an artistic plot, saa we like them none the worse 
for that,—but in nearly every instance their interest is 
concentrated on a long chase (the reader’s attention 
being riveted on one or two ships), and the incidents 
naturally arise out of this single leading feature, which 
may be termed Cooper’s forte, and which he exhibits 
also in most of his Indian stories. In one work, how- 
ever, “The Two Admirals,” Cooper attempts to “deal . 
with the profession on a large scale,” to use his own 
words, by detailing the manceuvres of fleets. Able as 
are some of the scenes, we think the experiment a 
decided failure on the whole, and do not marvel at this, 
for obvious reasons, Cooper himself seems to have 
been aware of the dubious nature of his undertaking, 
and to have had misgivings as to his probable success. 
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He remarks in his preface that “among all the sea-tales 
that the last twenty years have produced, we know of 
none in which the evolutions of fleets have formed any 
material feature. .. . Every writer of romance appears 
to have carefully abstained from dealing with the pro- 
fession on a large scale.” 

And rightly abstained, say we! as, secre to our 
private theory, nautical fiction ought to be legitimately 
confined to one or two vessels; for to bring whole fleets 
into action is to trespass unwarrantably on the domain 
of history, if real events are described, in which case 
facts are ever preferable to fiction; and it is rather 
absurd to expect that any reader of proper taste can 
enjoy an account of the mancuvres and battles of 
hostile fleets, if wholly imaginary. 

The second of our Trio is Dana, the author of “Two 
Years before the Mast” *—a book which alone has made 
him renowned throughout the world. Well can we 
recall the intense, the absorbing interest with which we 
read this work on its first appearance.. Our copy is 
prefaced by extracts from the criticism of the New 
York “ Knickerbocker.” One passage we shall intro- 
duce here, on account of its poetic truthfulness. “ We 
have ourselves,” says old Knickerbocker, “risen from 
the discussion of this volume with a new sense of the 
sublime in nature—with a more enlarged conception 
of the vastness of the ‘ grey and melancholy wastes’ of 
ocean which spread around earth’s isles and continents, 


* We believe that the only other work of which he is the author 
is the “‘Seaman’s Manual’’@as it is called in the English edition, but in 
America it is entitled the “Seaman’s Friend’), a practical handbook 
for seamen, and, of course, in a great measure a compilation. We 
possess a copy of it, and consider it an excellent and valuable work of 
the kind, : 
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upon which the early dawn breaks and daylight fades 
alike; where the almost living vessel, swift-sailing, 
drops in the distant wave the Southern Cross, the - 
Magellan Clouds, the wild and stormy Cape; where, 
unlike the travel of the land, which at most conquers 
a narrow horizon after horizon, each succeeding night 
the homeward ship sinks some celestial constellation in 
the backward distance, raising another ‘landmark of 
‘the heavens’ in the onward waste of mingled sea and 
sky.” We call that a bit of fine appreciatory criticism. 

Dana’s book is truly suz generis —no “Voice from 
the Forecastle,” no “Sailor’s Life at Sea,” worthy of 
the theme, had previously appeared, and none has been 
published subsequently. The work is, therefore, literally 
unique. It were hard to say whether landsmen or sea- 
men read this extraordinary production with greater 
avidity. ._We remember that in Liverpool alone, when 
the first English reprint—Moxon’s edition, we believe — 
appeared, two thousand copies were sold in a single 
day, nearly all of which, as we understood, were pur- 
‘chased by seamen. Of course these men bought and 
read the book with a view to learn what was said of 
their calling by one of themselves, and capital critics 
they would undoubtedly be! As for landsmen, the work 
was to them a species of revelation—it opened up a 
novel and hitherto unknown (or, at best, but partially 
known) profession, and the interest it excited was_ 
naturally proportionate. The book is really what its 
title indicates; and from the sensible, modest, manly 
preface, to the grave and highly suggestive concluding 
chapter (a general and exceedingly valuable essay on 
the condition of seamen, and the mode in which their 
hard lot may be ameliorated), there is not a single page 
which does not contain excellent matter. ‘The style of 
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writing is very good in a mere literary sense, and well 
adapted to the subject. No one can read half-a-dozen 
pages without feeling that the narrative is perfectly 
trustworthy and matter-of-fact. The author, indeed, 
occasionally dwells rather tediously and verbosely on 
some details of sea-life—that is, he does so in the 
estimation of practical seamen, as we can personally 
vouch — but perhaps these very passages are read with 
as much or even greater interest than any others by 
landsmen; for we cordially and entirely agree with 
Dana’s own remark in his preface, that “plain matters- 
of-fact in relation to customs and habits of life new to 
us, and descriptions of life under new aspects, act upon 
the inexperienced through the imagination, so that we 
are hardly aware of our want of technical knowledge. 
Thousands read the escape of the American frigate 
through the British Channel, and the chase and wreck 
of the Bristol trader in the ‘Red Rover,’ and follow the 
minute nautical manceuvres with breathless interest, 
who do not know the name of a rope in the ship, and, 
perhaps, with none the less admiration and enthusiasm 
for their want of acquaintance with the professional 
detail.” Our experience amply bears out this opinion 
of Dana. 

With little, indeed, that merits censure, or even 
objection, Dana’s work can hardly be overpraised in 
many respects, for it is a superlatively good one, abound- 
ing with deeply iateresting and highly instructive 
information, interspersed with remarks and reflections 
at once acute, original, suggestive, and intrinsically 
valuable. It is a book which any man living might, 
indeed, have been proud to have written. We would 
willingly say more concerning it, but so enormously 
“has it been circulated, that we presume nearly all our 
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readers must be thoroughly familiar with its animated 
pages. We would therefore merely make one remark, 
and that is, we do not think any writer excels Dana in 
graphic ability to describe nautical scenes with technical 
accuracy and surprising clearness of minute, yet spirited 
detail; and in reading any of his vivid pictures of life 
before the mast, our interest is materially heightened 
by the knowledge that all is real —all is truly descrip- 
tive of what actually happened. As Dana says in his 
preface, his design was “to present the life of a com- 
mon sailow at sea as it really is—the light and the. 
dark together.” We have already said that no work of 
the same kind of equal merit has yet appeared, and 
we can safely assert that none ever will appear until 
another young man, who has been as well educated, 
and possesses as much literary talent as Dana, serves 
before the mast, and favours the world with a vigorous, 
faithful, and modest narrative of his experience of fore- 
castle life. We shall gladly hail the advent of Dana 
the Second ! 

Herman Melville completes our Trio. A friend has 
informed us that “‘ Herman Melville” is merely a nom 
de plume, and if s0, it is only of a piece with the mys- 
tification which this remarkable author dearly loves to 
indulge in from the first page to the last of his works. 
We think it highly probable that the majority of our 
readers are only familiar with his earliest books; but 
as we have read them all carefully (excepting his last 
production, “Israel Potter,” which is said to be me- 
diocre) we shall briefly refer to their subjects seriatim,. . 
ere we consider the general characteristics. of his style. 
His first books were “Omoo” and “ Typee,” which 
quite startled and puzzled the reading world, The 
ablest critics were for some time unable to decide 
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whether the first of these vivid pictures of life fh the 
South Sea Islands was to be regarded as a mere dex- 
terous fiction, or as a narrative of real adventures, 
described in glowing, picturesque, and romantic lan- 
guage; but when the second work appeared, there 
could no longer exist any doupt, that although the 
author was intimately acquainted with the Marquesas 
and other islands, and might introduce real incidents 
and real characters, yet that fiction so largely entered 
into the composition of the books, that they could not 
be regarded as matter-of-fact narratives. Both these 
works contain a few opening chapters, descriptive of 
foremast life in whaling-ships, which are’ exceedingly 
interesting and striking. 

Melville’s next work was entitled ‘‘ Redburn,” and 
professed to be the autobiographical description of a 
sailor. boy’s first voyage across the Atlantic. It contains 
some clever chapters, but very much of the matter, 
especially that portion relative to the adventures of the 
young sailor in Liverpool, London, &c., is outrageously 
improbable, and cannot be read either with pleasure or 
profit. This abortive work — which neither obtained 
nor deserved much success — was followed by “ Mardi; 
and a Voyage Thither.” Here we are once more intro- 
duced to the lovely and mysterious isles of the vast 
Pacific, and their half-civilised, or, in some. cases, yet 
heathen and barbarous aborigines. .The reader who 
takes up the book, and reads the first half of volume 
one, will be delighted and enthralled by the original and 
exceedingly powerful pictures of sea-life, of a novel and. 
exciting nature, but woeful will be his disappointment 
as he reads on. We hardly know how to characterise 
the rest of the book, It consists of the wildest, the 
most improbable, nay, impossible, series of adventures 
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amongst the natives, which would be little better than 
insane ravings, were it not that we dimly feel conscious 
that the writer intended to introduce a species of biting, 
political satire, under grotesque and incredibly extra- 
vagant disguises. Mareover, the language is through- 
out gorgeously poetigal, full of energy, replete with 
the most beautiful metaphors, and crowded with the 
most brilliant fancies, and majestic and melodiously 
sonorous sentences, But all the author’s unrivalled 
powers of diction, all his wealth of fancy, all his ex- 
uberance of imagination, all his pathos, vigour, and 
exquisite graces of style, cannot. prevent the judicious 
reader from laying down the book with a weary sigh, 
and an inward pang of regret that so much rare and 
lofty talent has been wilfully wasted on a theme which 
not anybody can fnlly understand, and which will 
inevitably repulse nine readers out of ten, by its total 
want of human interest and sympathy. It is, in our 
estimation, one of the saddest, most melancholy, most 
deplorable, and humiliating perversions of genius of a 
high order in the English language. 

Next in order -« if we recollect rightly as to the date 
of publication — came “ White-Jacket; or the World in 
a Man-of-War.” This is, in our opinion, his very best 
work. He states in the preface that he served a year 
before the mast in the United States frigate, Neversink, 
joining her at a port in the Pacific, where he had been _ 
left by — or deserted from, for we do not clearly com- 
prehend which —a whaling-ship, and that the work is 
‘the result of his observations on board, &c. We need 
hardly say that the name Neversink is fictitious, but 
from-various incidental statements we can easily learn 
that the real name of the frigate is the United States — 
the very same ship that captured our English frigate 
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Macedonian in the year 1812.* The Macedonian, we 
believe, is yet retained in the American navy. ‘‘ White- 
Jacket” is the best picture of life before the mast in a 
ship of war ever yet given to the world. The style is 
most excellent — occasionally very eccentric and start- 
ling, of course, or it would not be Herman Melville’s, 
but invariably energetic, manly, and attractive, and not 
unfrequently noble, eloquent, and deeply impressive. 
We could point out a good many instances, however, 
where the author has borrowed remarkable verbal ex- 
pressions, and even incidents, from nautical books 
almost unknown to the general reading public (and 
this he does without a syllable of acknowledgment). 
Yet more, there are one or two instances where he 
describes the frigate as being manceuvred in a way 
that no practical seaman would commend — indeed, in 
one case of the kind he writes in such a manner as to 
shake our confidence in his own practical knowledge of 
seamanship. We strongly suspect that he can handle 
a pen much better than a marlingspike — but we may 
be wrong in our conjecture, and shall be glad if such is 
the case. At any rate, Herman Melville himself assures 
us that he has sailed before the mast in whalers, and in 
a man-of-war, and it is certain that his information on 
all nautical subjects is most extensive and accurate. 
Take it all in all, “ White-Jacket” is an astonishing 


* It was no disgrace to the British flag. The United States rated 
as a 44-pun frigate, but mounted 28 on a broadside, carrying 864 lbs.; 
her ‘tonnage was 1533; her crew 474 men. The Macedonian (a new 
ship) was of 38 guns, having a broadside weight of metal of only 
528 lbs., and a crew of 254 men and 35 boys. The Macedonian 
fought most gallantly, and only struck when she had sustained the 
frightful loss of 36 killed and 68 wounded. Her opponent, in fact, 
like other American frigates of the time, was just a line-of-battle-ship 
in disguise. 
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production, and contains much writing of the highest 
order. | | 
The .last work we have to notice is a large one, 
entitled ““ The Whale,” and it is quite as eccentric and 
monstrously extravagant in many of its incidents as 
weven “ Mardi;” but it is, nevertheless, a very valuable 
ioe ‘on account of the unparalleled mass of informa- 
tion it contains on the subject of the bistory and capture 
of the great and terrible cachalot, or sperm-whale. 
Melville describes himself as having made more than 
one cruise in a South Sea whaler; and supposing this 
to have been the fact, he must nevertheless have labo- 
riously consulted all the books treating in the remotest 
degree on the habits, natural history, and mode of 
capturing this animal, which he could obtain, for such 
an amazing mass of accurate and curious information 
on the subject of the sperm-whale as is comprised in his 
three volumes could be found in no other single work 
——or perhaps in no half-dozen works — in existence. 
We say this with the greater confidence, because we 
have written on the sperm-whale ourselves, and have 
consequently had occasion to consult the best works in 
which it is described. Yet the great and undeniable 
merits of Melville’s book are obscured and almost neu- 
tralised by the astounding quantity of wild, mad pas- 
sages and entire chapters with which it is interlarded. 
Those who have not read the work cannot have any 
conception of the reckless, inconceivable extravagancies 
to which we allude. Nevertheless, the work is through- 
-out splendidly written, in a literary sense; and some of 
the early chapters contain what we know to be most 
truthful and superlatively-excellent sketches of out-of- 
the-way life and characters in connection with the 
American whaling trade. : 
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To give a fair idea of Horian Melville’s powerful 
and striking style, when he condescends to restrain his 
exuberant imagination, and to write in what we may 
call his natural mood, we request the reader’s attention 
to a short extract or two which we select from “ White- 
Jacket.” We must premise that the frigate is over- 
taken by an awful gale at midnight, when off “the 
pitch ” of Cape Horn, and is in a position of imminent 
danger. The boatswain called all hands to take in sail :— 


“Springing from our hammocks,” says Melville, “we found 

the frigate leaning over to it so steeply, that it was with 
difficulty we could climb the ladders leading to the upper 
deck. Here the scene was awful. The vessel seemed to be 
sailing on her side. The maindeck guns had several days 
previously been run in and housed, and the portholes closed ; 
but the lee‘carronades on the quarterdeck and forecastle were 
plunging through the sea, which undulated over them in 
milkwhite billows of foam. With every lurch to leeward, the 
yard-arm-ends seemed to dip into the sea; while forward, the 
spray dashed. over the bows in cataracts, and drenched the 
men who were on the foreyard. By this time, the deck was . 
all alive with the whole strength of the ship’s company —five 
hundred men, officers and all—mostly clinging to the weather 
bulwarks. The occasional phosphorescence of the yeasty sea 
cast a glare upon their uplifted faces, as a night’s fire in a 
populous city lights up the panic-stricken crowd. 
The ship’s bows were now butting, battering, ramming, and 
thundering over and upon the head seas, and, with a horrible 
wallowing sound, our whole hull was rolling in the trough of 
the foam. The gale came athwart the deck, and every sail 
seemed bursting with its wild breath. All the quartermasters, 
and several of the forecastlemen, were swarming rourd the 
double-wheel on the quarterdeck. Some were jumping up 
and down with their hands on the spokes; for the whole helm 
and galvanised keel were fiercely feverish with the life imparted 
to them by the tempest.” 
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The words we have italicised strike us as being in- 
tensely poetical, and adapted to convey a vividly truthful 
idea of the state of a ship desperately battling with a 
powerful gale. We have ourselves repeatedly noted, 
when at sea during a gale, how “the whole helm ” (by 
which is meant the rudder, tiller, wheel, steering- 
barrel, &c.) vibrated in such a manner, that one could 
judge from that alone of the position of the vessel and 
the manner in which the seas struck her, and also the 
manner in which she bore herself; and not only did 
the helm, but also the whole fabric of the ship, feel 
“fiercely feverish with life,” and almost a sentient 
thing, conscious of her jeopardy, and of the necessity 
of bravely struggling with the tempest. The landsman 
may possibly think we are indulging in wild, fanciful 
rhapsodies; but we appeal to every seaman who pos- 
sesses a spark of sensibility and of imagination, and he 
will tell you that what Melville has asserted, and what 
we assert, is literally true, but must be felt to be under- 
stood. 

We must give yet another and more characteristic 
“taste of the quality” of our favourite —- for, with all 
his faults, we can truly say, “ Melville, we love thee 
still!” We will select our final specimen from the last 
chapter of “ White-Jacket.” When the frigate draws 
nigh to port, at the expiry of her long three years’ 
cruise, and strikes soundings “by the deep nine!” the 
seaman-author thus describes the feelings of himself 
and messmates : — 


“Jt is night. The meagre moon is in her last quarter — 
that betokens the end of a cruise that is passing. But the 
stars look forth in their everlasting brightness—and that is 
the everlasting, glorious Future, for ever beyond us,. We 
maintopmen are all aloft in the top; and round our mast 
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we circle, a brother-band, hand-in-hand, all spliced together. 

We have reefed the last topsail; trained the last gun; blown 

the last match; bowed to the last blast; been tranced in the 

last calm. We have mustered our last round the capstan ; 

been rolled to grog the last time; for the last time swung in 

our hammocks ; for the last time turned out at the sea-gull 

call of the watch. . . Hand-in-hand we topmates stand, 

rocked in our Pisgah-top. And over the starry waves, and 
broad out into the blandly blue, boundless night, spiced with 
strange sweets from the long-sought Jand—the whole long 
cruise predestinated ours, though often in tempest time we al- 
most refused to believe in that far distant shore ‘ 





But here: Melville begins to hold forth in his favourite 
mystical form, and so we shall break off. 

Perhaps we have so far indicated our opinion of the 
merits and demerits of Herman Melville in the course 
of the foregoing remarks, that it is hardly necessary to 
state it in a more general way. Yet, in conclusion, we 
may sum up our estimate of this singular author in a 
few short sentences. He is a man of genius — and we 
intend this word to be understood in its fullest literal 
sense — one of rare qualifications too; and we do not 
think there is any living author who rivals him in his 
peculiar powers of describing scenes at sea and sea-life 
in a manner at once poetical, forcible, accurate, and, 
above all, original. But it is his etyle that is original 
rather than his matter. He has read prodigiously on 
all nautical subjects— naval history, narratives of 
voyages and shipwrecks, fictions, &c.—and he never 
scruples to deftly avail himself of these stores of infor- 
mation. He undoubtedly is an original thinker, and 
boldly and unreservedly expresses his opinions, often in 
a way that irresistibly startles and enchains the interest 
of the reader. He possesses amazing powers of expres- 
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sion —he can be terse, copious, eloquent, brilliant, 
imaginative, poetical, satirical, pathetic, at will. He is 
never stupid, never dull; but, alas! he is often mystical 
and unintelligible — not from any inability to express 
himself, for his writing is pure, manly English, and a 
child can always understand what he says, but the 
ablest critic cannot always tell what he really means ; 
for he at times seems to construct Deautiful and melo- 
dious sentences only to conceal his thoughts, and irri- 
tates his warmest admirers by his provoking, deliberate, 
wilful indulgence in wild and half-insane conceits and 
rhapsodies. These observations apply mainly to his 
latter works, Mardi” and “ The Whale,” both of which 
he seems to have composed in an opium dream; for in 
no other manner can we understand how they could 
have been written. 

Such is Herman Melville! a man of whom America 
has reason to be proud, with all his faults; and if he 
does not eventually rank as one of her greatest giants 
in literature, it will be owing not to any lack of innate 
genius, but solely to his own incorrigible perversion ot ) 
his rare and lofty gifts. 
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— Marryats Sea Stories. 


“ List, ye landsmen, all to me! 
Messmates, hear a brother sailor 
Tell the dangers of the sea !” 


NDOUBTEDLY the most popular naval novelist 
Great Britain has yet produced is Captain Mar- 

ryat, R.N. We are far from admitting that the popu- 
larity of an author is an impregnable certificate of his 
degree of merit. We could easily name popular living 
authors, in various departments of literature, who are 
arrant quacks, unblushing charlatans, whose pretensions 
are regarded with scorn and contempt by all honest and 
competent critics; and yet, by dint of puffery, clique- 
ism, business tact, and immeasurable impudence, they 
have wriggled. their way into public favour, have got 
what is called a “ Name,” and their trashy books sell 
by thousands, and tens of thousands, whilst works of 
-incomparably greater merit don’t even pay their ex- 
penses, This is a melancholy truth, much to be deplored 
by all right-thinking men who have the interests of 
literature at heart—for literature is the glory of a 
nation, and if it is in an unhealthy state (as it must 
ever be when quacks flourish and gullible readers 
abound), shame and discredit accrue to that nation. Of 
course, a few years suffice to consign these pretenders 
and their works to congenial obscurity, quickly followed 
by oblivion but whilst their mushroom popularity en- 
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dures much mischief is done. Again, authors really of 
great ability in their peculiar line, will occasionally 
attain amazing temporary popularity, by dexterously 
humouring some whim of the day, some ephemeral 
literary fashion, and, by thus stimulating and catering 
for what is, as they well enough know, a false or morbid 
appetite, they, for a fleeting period, career triumphantly 
o'er the unstable billows of popular applause, and enjoy 
a fame and prosperity exceedingly pleasant—whilst it 
lasts. The reaction comes: the public has been gorged 
to repletion by high-spiced artificial dishes, and it 
loathes its unwholesome banquet, and very penitently 
returns to honest roast-beef. and plum-pudding. Then 
it is that these foolscap-crowned authors, who awoke 
one morning and found themselves famous, awake 
another morning and find themselves-— dismissed, ig- 
nored, forgotten. They went up like rockets, they come 
down like sticks. There let them lie:. we don’t pity 
them; and we sincerely hope that a similar fate will 
speedily overtake certain literary mountebanks who are 
at this very moment capering and prancing, and spout- 
ing away, to the apparent delectation of immense audi- 
ences of gaping gomerals, but to the intense disgust of 
all sensible people. 

But Captain Marryat was not in any way a charlatan,: 
and he did not truckle to win temporary popularity ; 
and yet he was, and continues to be, a pre-eminently 
popular author in his line. Now these facts— two ne- 
_ gative, and one affirmative-—point to the inevitable 
conclusion that Marryat must have produced works of 
genuine merit, and of a kind calculated to permanently 
command the sympathies, to interest and amuse, a very 
wide circle of readers. Such, indeed, is the simple 
general fact. He has not, in our opinion, written the 
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best nautical fiction extant, but taking his works alto- 
gether, they place him at the very head of (British) 
naval novelists; the only other two who may be classed 
immediately after him being Michael Scott (author 
of “Tom Cringle,” &c.), and Captain Chamier., Our 
other chief naval novelists, viz. Captain Glascock, 
H.M. Barker (the “Old Sailor”), Howard (best known 
as author of “ Rattlin the Reefer,” which is often errone- 
ously attributed to Marryat himself, although he merely 
“edited” it), Johnson Neale (author of “ Cavendish,” 
“ Paul Periwinkle,” &c.), and some others, must be ~ 
ranked a long chalk (to use an expressive Americanism) 
below the above-named, notwithstanding they have all 
more or less distinctive merit. 

“Peter Simple” was the work that first effectually 
fintroduced Captain Marryat to the public, and made 
his name famous. It was the most successful English 
naval fiction ever published. No work of the kind 
had such immense success before, nor has any whatever 
(even by Marryat himself), rivalled it in popularity 
since. The author, we believe, received in all the largé 
sum of £2000. for its copyright. Ah! what would we 
not give to enjoy “Peter Simple” now, as we did in 
our happy boyhood! When we turn over its familiar 
pages, we involuntarily sigh, and exclaim, in the words 
of Goethe :— 


“‘ Give, oh give me back the days, 
The time when I myself was young ! 
The longing for the true — the real, 
The pleasure in the bright ideal!” 


‘Twould be worth being young again, could we only feel 
the hilarious delight we experienced on first reading 
“ Peter Simple,” and others of Marryat’s works. He 
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received a “Good Service Pension” as a post-captain, 
and we think he also richly deserved another pension 
for good service of a different kind; and the reason it 
was not accorded probably may be attributed to the 
fact, that neither the Admiralty nor the Government 
are sufficiently enlightened and patriotic to appreciate 
the value of that man’s services, who, by the magic in- 
fluence of his writings, upholds the honour of the navy, 
and inspires spirited youths to enter it as cadets. No 
author, whomsoever, has sent so many young gentlemen 
to sea as "Captain Marryat. We solemnly warn, advise, 
and conjure all tender and loving mammas, who wisely 
wish to keep their darlings safely at home, not ‘to per- 
mit Marryat’s sea-fictions to be read, devoured, gloated 
over, by their ingenuous boys, until the latter are well 
on to seventeen, for, by a recent regulation, youths are 
now allowed to enter even at sixteen years of age. 
Above all, guard against “ Peter Simple,” and “ Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy!” for the adventures of these modern 
reefers exercise an irresistible fascination over all lads 
who have an innate predilection for the sea, and they are 
straightway seized with an almost unquenchable emu- 
lative thirst, which will too probably only be satiated 
when they have swung their hammocks in one of her 
Majesty’s ships or vessels of war. So beware, mammas, 
say we! 

Our conscience being materially lightened by the de- 
livery of the above sage and sound piece of advice, we 
will now proceed, by no means oblivious of our own 
youthful reminiscences of Marryat’s sea-stories, to pass 
them in review, and give our mature critical judgment 
of them in mass. Our old friend “Peter Simple,” of 
course, heads the phalanx, or, we ought to say, fleet. 
The others- we must enumerate, not in the order in 
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which . they were launched on the ocean of literature, 
but just as they now come to hand: “Jacob Faithful,” 
King’s Own,” “Frank Mildmay,” “ Japhet in Search 
of a Father,” “ Masterman Ready,” “ Midshipman Easy,’ 
© Newton Forster,” * Percival Keene,” “Poor Jack,” 
“The Pirate and the Three Cutters,” “Snarleyow,” 
‘“ Privateer’s Man.” Most of them are well thumbed — 
the degree of thumbing, in fact, which a work of fiction 
has undergone, is often a'tolerably correct indication of its 
merit. Your Public is, after all, the best critic. So 
thought my Lord Byron — so think we. 

These books are of various degrees of merit, how- 
ever. We should class four as being decidedly the best 
liners of the fleet; namely, “Peter Simple,” “ Frank 
Mildmay,” “King’s Own,” and “Midshipman Easy.” 
A good seaman, who was also well read in sea-fiction, 
once assured us that, in his own opinion, the last named 
work was the very best Marryat ever wrote; but we did 
not agree with him. As second-raters, we would class 
“Jacob Faithful,” “Japhet,” “Masterman Ready,” 
and “ Percival Keene.” We propose to notice the above, 
more or less, in the course of this article, but not in 
separate detail, as that would be unnecessary, for a 
reason we shall hereafter give. 

Five works of the thirteen are, comparatively, so 
inferior, that we shall, once for all, dismiss them here, 
each with a few lines of remark, nee is all they can 
justly claim at our hands. 

“ Poor Jack” is, like all Marryat’s works, amusing 
and humorous, and in some parts graphic and instructive ; 
but, as a whole, it is a strange jumble, and hardly 
worthy the illustrations with which our edition is em- 
bellished. The tetle is capital for a sea-story, but the 
hero is a very different personage from what any one 
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would reasonably anticipate. The best parts of the book 
are those descriptive of the life led by the old pensioners 
of Greénwich. | 

“ Newton Forster; or, the Merchant Service,” is me- 
diocre, but contains afew striking scenes. Captain 
Marryat was not sufficiently au fait with the merchant 
service to do justice to his subject, and anything but a 
good idea of the service in question is pony in his 
veracious pages. 

‘The Pirate and the Three Cutters” is not, as its 
title would seemingly imply, a single story, but two in 
one volume. The “ Pirate” is a bustling and thorough 
melo-dramatic sort of a yarn, exceedingly well adapted 
to please sentimental young ladies, and it is garnished 
with divers cut-throat corsair episodes, which Byronic 
youths will gloat over, although the aforesaid thrilling 
scenes are a great deal too much in the style of Holy- 
well-street horrors to elicit anything but a feeling nigh 
akin to disgust from people of taste and judgment, we 
marvel that a man like Marryat should have conde- 
scended to scribble rawhead-and-bloody-bone claptrap. 
(He did as bad, or worse, by-the-bye, in describing the 
doings of a pirate-schooner in “Percival Keene.”) The 
pirate-vessel is called the Avenger-—and this reminds us 
of the melancholy fate of the Avenger frigate, which a 
few years ago was totally lost off the coast of Africa, and 
all on board, except four, perished. A son of Captain 
Marryat was first-lieutenant of this ill-fated ship, and 
bore a high character as a most gallant and popular 
officer. He had repeatedly saved men at the peril of 
his life, and only a few weeks before he was lost, he 
leaped overboard and preserved a poor fellow. His 
death was a terrible shock to the veteran post-captain 
and author, who, it was said, never recovered the blow, 
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and he certainly died in less than a year after the cata- 
strophe. Not many years ago, the last surviving son of 
Captain Marryat, Frank, died at the early age of twenty- 
nine. He had served as a midshipman, and subsequently 
went to California. He was a clever writer, and an ac- 
complished sketcher and draughtsman, and produced an 
interesting book on “ Borneo,” and also a lively account 
of his adventures in California, under the whimsical 
title of “ Mountains and Mole-hills.” To resume. The 
second part of the work we are noticing, “ The Three 
Cutters,” is a mere spun-out magazine sketch, brisk 
enough, but outrageously improbable in its incidents, 
The book, however, is remarkable for having been pub- 
lished in a sumptuous edition, illustrated by twenty ex- 
-quisite plates, from designs by that prince of marine 
artists, Clarkson Stanfield. 

‘““Snarleyow; or, the Dog Fiend,” possesses no literary 
merit, but it is certainly a laughable book, though 
we suspect it will hardly bear to be twice read. It. is 
all about a cutter, and smugglers, &c. The scenes 
ashore, at the sailors’ Dutch drinking-houses (or “ booz- 
ing-kens,” to use flash English), are graphic, albeit 
coarse, and the dog Snarleyow figures prominently, 
though he is not quite so diabolical as the title of the 
book would imply. 

“The Privateersman a Hundred Years Ago,” is the 
very poorest fiction Marryat ever published. It is only 
fitted for the perusal of very good little boys, of from 
five to ten years of age — and it would not entertain 
them much, ‘we belie The only thing in it worth 
print and paper is a page or two mera the author 
- soundly denounces privateering as immoral and inex- 
pedient. 


The rubbish being cleared away, we have areas a | 
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good foundation for our edifiee. In other words, having 
summarily disposed of the chaff, we have eight grains 
of wheat— eight books more or less able—left as 
wholesome food to be masticated by our critical grinders. 
We have already said that we do not intend to review 
them in separate detail, and the reason is, there is such 
a family likeness—all so much resemble coins from the 
same mint—that it would be a work of supererogation. 
We shall, therefore, only refer to these works individually 
when we find occasion to seek for passages to illustrate 
our remarks on their characteristics as a group of sea- 
fictions, 
Captain Marryat was not a man of genius. That is 
an important fact to commence with. MHerein,.we con- 
ceive, is the key to explain the immense difference be- 
tween him and that mighty transatlantic sea-novelist, 
Fenimore Cooper. Marryat had great and versatile 
talent, and was full of genuine humour, but he lacked 
genius. His best books are all constructed on one 
system —a very simple and easy one for the writer, and 
one that no man could better succeed with than himself. 
They usually open with a richly humorous chapter or 
two, introducing us to the hero and his family, and this 
hero is pretty sure to be a mischief-loving ne’er-do- 
well, who is sent to sea to learn good morals and man- 
‘ners, or else he personally elects to enter a man-o’-war 
from an innate conviction that he -will be amazingly 
happy in a midshipman’s berth. The books are mainly 
occupied by the escapades of these interesting young 
gentlemen, until they become lieutenants, commanders, 
and post-captains, and of course we have then details of 
their actions with French ships, Dutch corvettes, and | 
Spanish gun-boats and feluccas, and their love-makings, 
intrigues, and marriages. , As to plot, there is rarely 
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one worth naming (but this is not a fault in a sea- 
fiction), nor is there any leading incident which strongly 
rivets our attention. Marryat could not powerfully ex- 
cite our interest, neither in his individual ships, his lead- 
ing characters, or his general story. We care little or 
nothing for the fate of either. We read only for amuse- 
ment, for occasional recreation, and in that are never 
disappointed. He is, par excellence, the prince of nau- 
tical gosstpers. Wedo not doubt that the majority of 
the innumerable anecdotes and little episodes introduced 
in his stories, are genuine; that is, they are not mere 
coinages of the brain, but actual facts which the authotr 
had either witnessed or heard at first or second-hand ; 
but no doubt he coloured them to heighten effect and 
suit his purpose. He must have been a greedy picker- 
up of mess-table gossip, and of galley-yarns (but in 
full-length ley san @onti Glascock decidedly ex- 
celled him), and his Memory was either uncommonly 
tenacious, or else, which is highly probable, he jotted 
down in his note-book any tit-bit he heard. : 
Marryat’s style is remarkably fluent and easy, but 
rather slovenly and slipshod; he never troubled him- 
self to amend and correct his first draught, we will be 
bound. In one of his books he coolly tells us how he— 
wrote it, at odd spells, and subject to all manner of, in- 
terruptions, in his cabin at sea (whilst captain of the 
ship), on a cruise in sweltering latitudes; and he men- 
tions this by way of explaining the random nature of 
the work, giving us a sort of impression that he pri- 
vately exclaimed, in reference to his readers — “ There, 
take that, you dogs! and be thankful for what you can 
get. It isn’t every post-captain of His, Majesty’s navy 
who would condescend to scribble disjointed yarns in 
his leisure hours at sea to amuse a set of land-lubbers 
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like you, who don’t know the difference between a 
handspike and a marlingspike!” We .don’t recollect 
whether he quoted (as he very aptly might have done) 
the first stanzas of the Earl of Dorset's celebrated 
ballad : 
“ To all you ladies now on land, 
We men at sea indite; 
But first would have you understand, 
How hard it is to write ; 
The Muses now, and Neptune, too, 


We must implore to write to you. 
‘ | With a fa, Ja, la, la, la. 


“ For though the Muses should prove kind, 
_ And fill our empty brain ; 
Yet if rough Neptune rose the wind, 
To wave the azure main, 
Our paper, pen, and inkgsgnd we, 
Roll up and down in shig@pet sea. 
With a fa, la, la, la, la.” 


_ We have a vehement suspicion that Captain Marryat’s 
readers are not a little indebted to the printer, and the 
printer’s reader, for even as it is, we notice in his works 
many badly-constructed sentences, and grammatical 
errors. We dare say that the pallant captain’s copy (as 
MS. is technically called) required a great deal of care- 
ful revision. Post-captains are not often very elegant 
and precise-writers, and we all now know that even dis- 
tinguished admirals write in ‘utter defiance of all the 
ordinary rules of grammar, spelling, and punctuation. 
It was, by-the-bye, an ungenerous and cruel act of the 
Times to publish Sir Q@harles Napier’s recent letter verb. 
et lit, Whatever the provocation, still, we say, the 
Leviathan of the press ought to have forborne, in con- 
sideration of the long roll of gallant services performed 
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of yore by the old sea-king, and not have pilloried him, 
that every puny school-boy and Miss might laugh at 
blunders for which they themselves would have been 
soundly and deservedly whipt, had they been the per- 
petrators thereof. Setting aside Fighting Charley’s 
lubberly spelling, &c., there was nothing to despise in 
his letter, for it contained much sound sense and manful 
remonstrance. We cry shame to the Times, and in 
spite of it yet exclairh —“ Charley is our darling!” 
And we really should like to see a MS. of Captain 
Marryat’s. Who knows whether it would be spelt and 
punctuated a bit better than old Charley's letters ? 
Marryat abounds with humour —real, unaffected, 
buoyant, overflowing English humour. Many bits of 
, his writings strongly remind us of Dickens, and we 
“ must bear in mind that most of them were written 
before Dickens became a bright star, “ observed of all 
observers,” in our literary firmament. He is an incor- 
rigible joker, and frequently relates such droll anecdotes 
and adventures, that the gloomiest hypochondriac could 
not read them without involuntarily indulging in the 
unwonted luxury of a hearty cachinnation. He is cer- 
tainly a prosaic writer, yet his plain, matter-of-fact way 
has an especial charm for many readers; and his books 
abound in shrewd worldly remarks and valuable snatches 
of practical philosophy. Although it perhaps would 
not be unfair were we to assert that the adventures and 
misadventures, the doings and misdoings, the tricks, 
quips, pranks, and wanton wiles of middies, form the 
staple material of his writings, yet there are other pro- 
minent ingredients. A landsrfan will derive a good 
general idea of the navy (as it was) from Marryat’s 
stories; and they also contain many interesting and 
graphic descriptive sketches of the scenery and manners 
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of foreign countries, especially the West Indies. His 
writings are interspersed with much sound and excellent 
practical advice to young officers, and we should opine 
that the latter could hardly fail to derive professional 
benefit from a careful perusal of such passages. Mar- 
ryat also clearly and ably details the manceuvres of 
ships, and his “ Peter Simple” contains the very best 
description ever written of that delicate and momen- 
tous evolution, the club-hauling of a ship. Of course 
he also gives some occasional dashing pictures of minor 
naval exploits during the last war, but we should not 
" bé disposed to accept them as historically accurate; and 
in describing even imaginary actions at sea, it seems to 
us that Marryat was rather prone to exaggeration. In 
“ Percival Keene,” he describes the capture of a Dutch 
38-gun frigate by an English frigate, and gives the loss 
of the Dutchman at 147 killed, 151 wounded; total, 
298! Itis true the Dutchman is said to have had a 
detachment of troops on board, and we all know how 
doggedly obstinate those broad-bottomed gentry are. 
Marryat nearly always makes his actions desperately 
bloody; but in this case, the fight reminds us rather too 
much of the celebrated battle-royal between the two 
Kilkenny cats, who fought all night, and in the morn- 
ing nothing remained of them but the tail of one, and 
a fore paw of the other! The cowardly old purser of 
_ the English frigate is represented as having, whilst stu- 
pefied with fear, presented fis report of the killed and 
wounded to the captain, and it was found to read thus: 
— “Pieces of beef, 10; ditto, pork, 19; raisins, 17; 
marines, 10.” Bravo, Marryat! you never stick at a 
trifle, provided you could make your readers laugh. 
Poor old Purser Culpepper might well be excused for 
entering raisins in his list of killed and wounded, for 
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his storeroom had recently been robbed by an illustrious 
young reefer, one Mr. Tommy Dott, who was detected- 
in the very act, with his pockets stuffed full of juicy 
raisins. Mr. Culpepper solemnly predicted that he 
should live to see Mr. Tommy hanged; but he didn’t, 
which must have been a sore disappointment to the vin- 
dictive old purser. 

Although Captain Marryat was: himself emphatically 
an officer of the old service, and deeply imbued with its 
spirit and traditions, we feel cordial pleasure in noting 
the fact that, in more than one respect, he nobly rose 
superior to its prejudices, and manfully maintained 
opinions diametrically opposed to those doggedly upheld 
by the school in which he had been professionally 
educated. He not only drew some over-true characters 
‘(especially a full-length portrait of a Captain G : 
one of those demons incarnate who too frequently dis- 
graced and cursed the old service, but the like of whom, 
happily, cannot be found in the navy now-a-days), with 
a view to gibbet such diabolical sea-tyrants and expose 
them to the abhorrence of the world; but he also 
strongly deprecated flogging, and said that he himself, 
in his capacity of a captain, never resorted to it except 
when absolutely compelled, and then ordered and wit- 
nessed (as in duty bound) its infliction, with profoundly 
painful feelings. He evinced a similarly liberal spirit 
on the vexata questio of press-gangs. In “ Frank 
Mildmay,” speaking of press-gangs, he describes his 
hero as commanding a party of seamen at Quebec, thus 
employed in kidnapping men, and puts the following 
impressive words in his mouth — words which the few 
remaining advocates of press-gangs may ponder with 
profit: —“I became an enthusiast in man-hunting, 
although sober reflection has since convinced me of its 
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cruelty, injustice, and inexpediency, tending to drive 
‘seamen from the country, more than any measure the 
Government could adopt. I cared not one farthing 
about the liberty of the subject, as long as I got my 
‘ship well manned for the impending conflict; and as I 
gratified my love of adventure, I was as thoughtless of 
the consequences as when I rode over a farmer’s turnips 
in England, or broke ccuer his pede" in pursuit of a 
fox.” 

We have, ourselves, written strongly against press- 
gangs, and we need hardly add that we deeply sym- 
pathise with all that Captain Marryat said to advocate 
their permanent abolition. We regret to add that Cap- 
tain Glaseock (whose writings we otherwise hold in 
much esteem) wrote energetically in support of im- 
pressment. We believe that Captain Marryat wrote a 
pamphlet expressly against press-gangs. We have either 
read or heard that Marryat’s humane and enlightened; 
ay, and just and wise, opinions on this subject were 
exceedingly unpalatable to our somewhat bigoted and 
not over-gifted sailor-King, William the Fourth, who, 
it is said, on Captain Marryat’s name being submitted 
to His Majesty as one deserving of a pension for good 
services (or some similar reward), exclaimed —“ What! 
Marryat? Why, that’s the fellow who wrote against 
impressment. He shall not have it!” (We quote the 
words from memory.) Even so, oh, most sapient mo- 
narch! And yet Captain Marryat did eventually receive 
the well-earned reward. 

If the above anecdote be authentic (and for aught 
we know it is), we need not marvel if Captain Marryat 
chewed the cud of reflection thereon; and that he 
apparently did so, there is some curious evidence in 
more than one of his works. For example, in “ Frank 
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Mildmay” he writes a short passage, which we shall 
here quote (from the original edition, published in 
1842), not only for its intrinsic significancy, but also 
because it justifies our previous strictures relative to 
the slovenly style of writing too frequent in Marryat’s 
books.. He says :—“ Strange to say, for a succession of 
reigns, the navy never has been popular at Court. ‘In 
that region, where merit of any kind is seldom per- 
mitted to intrude, the navy have [has] generally been 
at a discount. Each succession of the House of Ha- 
nover has been hailed by its members [our careless 
author means the members of the navy, not those of. 
the House of Hanover] with fresh hopes of a change in 
their favour, which hopes have ended in disappoint- 
,ment; but perhaps it is as well. The navy require 
" [requires] no prophet to tell it, in the literal sense of 
the word, that one cannot touch pitch without being 
defiled ; but there is a moral pitch, the meanness, the 
dishonesty, and servility of the Court, with which, I 
trust, our noble service will never be contaminated.” 
We think the reader of this will exclaim with us— 
“By ’r lady! but these be bitter words!” Ay, bitter 
enough, good sooth; but are they not also true? At 
any rate, they were true when Marryat wrote. 

Captain Marryat rarely treated his readers to any but 
the briefest pictures of the phenontena of ocean, and of 
the manner in which ships are handled so as to battle 
with and triumph over imminent elemental dangers. 
“Frank Mildmay,” however, contains a really capital 
(albeit concise) description of a ship overtaken by a 
hurricane in the West Indies. It is evidently truthful, 
and it is, we think, the most graphic and interesting . 
passage of the kind in all Marryat’s writings; yet we 
have only to compare it with similar pictures of a ship 
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struggling with the elements, in Fenimore Cooper's 
greatest works, and we see at a glance the immeasur- 
_able superiority of the American author in that style of 
writing. Let the reader even refer to two of Cooper’s 
latest sea-novels, “ Homeward Bound” and “ Afloat and 
Ashore,” and he will perceive the truth of our allega- 
tion, although these two books are not to be named 
with Cooper’s earlier works. In justice to Marryat, we 
will give the most material portions of his hurricane 
scene :-— 


- 


‘“‘ The wind was from the north-west—the water, as it 

blew on board, and all over us, was warm as milk; the mur- 

kiness and close smell of the air was in a short time dispelled ; 

but such was the violence of the wind, that on the moment 

of its striking the ship, she lay over on her side with her lee- 

guns under water. Every article that could move was 

danced to leeward; the shot flew out of the lockers, and the 

greatest confusion and dismay prevailed below, while above 

deck things went still worse; the mizenmast and the fore and 

main-topmast went over the side; but such was the noise of 
the wind that we could not hear them fall, nor did I, who was 

standing close to the mizenmast at the moment, know it was 

gone until I turned round and saw the stump of the mast 
snapped in two like a carrot. The noise of the wind ‘ waxed 
louder and Jouder:’ it was like one continued peal of 
thunder ; and the enormous waves as they rose were instantly 
beheaded by its fury,’and sent in foaming spray along the 
bosom of the deep; the storm-staysails flew to atoms: the 
captain, officers, and men stood aghast, looking at each other, 

and waiting the awful event in utter amazement. 

_ “The ship lay over on her larboard side so heavily as to 

force in the gun-ports and the nettings of the waste ham- 

mocks, and seemed as if settling bodily down, while large 
‘magses of water, by the force of the wind, were whirled up 
into the air; and others were pouring down the hatchways, 

which we had not time to batten down, and before we had 
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were all floating about in dreadful disorder. The sheep, cows, 
pigs, and poultry were all washed overboard, out of the waist, 
and drowned. [‘ And drowned!” What need to tell us 
that? Any living thing washed overboard in a hurricane 
must perish.] No voice could be heard, and no orders were 
given —all discipline was suspended—captain and sweeper 
clung alike to the same rope for security. = 

“ The fore and mainmasts still stood, supporting the weight 
of rigging and wreck which hung to them, and which, like 
a powerful lever, pressed the labouring ship down on her side. 
To disengage this enormous top-hamper was, to us, an object 
_-more to be desired than expected. Yet the case was desperate. 

. . . . . The danger of sending a man aloft was so 
imminent, that the captain would not order one on this ser- 
vice, but, calling the ship’s company on the quarter-deck, 
‘pointed to the impending wreck; and by signs and gestures 
and hard bawling, convinced them that, unless the ship was 
immediately eased of her burden, she must go down. 

“‘ At this moment every wave seemed to make a deeper 
and more fatal impression on her. She descended rapidly 
in the hollows of the sea, and rose with a dull and exhausted 
notion, as if she could do no more. She was worn out in the 
contest, and about to surrender, like anoble amd battered for- 
tress, to the overwhelming power of her enemies. The men 
seemed stupefied with the danger; and, I have no doubt, 
could they have got at the spirits, would have made them- 
selves drunk, and -in that state have met their inevitable fate. 
At every lurch the mainmast appeared as if making the 
most violent efforts to disengage itself from the ship: the 
weather-shrouds became like taut bars of iron, while the 
lee-shrouds hung over in a semicircle to leeward, or, with 
the weather-roll, banged against the mast, and threatened 
‘instant destruction, each moment, from the convulsive jerks. 
We expected to see the mast fall, and with it the side of the 
ehip to be beaten in. No man could be found daring enough, 
at the captain’s request, to venture aloft and cut away the 
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wreck of the main-topmast and the main-yard, which was 
hanging up and down, with the weight of the topsail-yard 
resting upon it. There was a dead and stupid pause, while the 
hurricane, if anything, increased in violence.” 


_ This is very good indeed (setting aside some loose 
and misty writing which the intelligent reader will 
easily discover without our aid); and we will honestly 
admit that if we had never read Cooper’s grand and 
unrivalled pictures of storms and hurricanes, we should 
rate Marryat’s much higher than we are now disposed 
to do. 

The most valuable—perhaps the only perinansatly 
valuable quality of Marryat’s writings, apart from their 
incidental instructive lessons to Soune ‘officers, consists 
of his vivid pictures of life in the Old Service. Tho- 
roughly at home was he on this (to him) genial topic. 
He was cognisant of the traditions of the old service to 
an extraordinary degree, and could minutely depict its 
ships, its captains, and officers, and its gallant pig-tailed 
tars, hitting off their several peculiarities with free yet 
firm and graphic touches. Marryat is rather too much 
an old-service man himself in one or two respects—we 
allude to his not unfrequent coarseness of both language 
and ideas. The oaths and blasphemy which he puts in 
the mouths of many of his characters are quite inde- 
fensible. Nor is that the worst. He does not hesitate 
to relate the broadest jokes and anecdotes, which, even 
admitting them, to be allowable at the mess-table (which 
we very much doubt), are certainly not fit for appearing 
in type. He never could let slip an opportunity to 
indulge in double entendres and indelicate innuendoes, 
and on this ground alone we distinctly state our opinion 
that certain of his works are not exactly proper to be 
placed in the hands of a modest youth or a pure-minded 
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maiden. Look at “Frank Mildmay,” too, as a speci- 
men of the very questionable incidents which Marryat 
sometimes detailed. We object to Frank’s criminal 
intrigues with Eugenia in England, and with Carlotta 
in the West Indies, as being, to say the least, in very 
bad taste. We really believe that Captain Marryat 
honestly intended to inculcate good lessons by showing 
what misery resulted from these intrigues, but we can- 
not conceive what good could result from detailing 
them. They may sully thé innocent mind, but they 
can hardly reform the already guilty. Marryat’s im- 
tentions generally were excellent,’and in themselves 
praiseworthy; but, like most officers of the old school, 
he had unconsciously contracted habits of speaking and 
writing with too much freedom and levity, and his 
notions of what is and is not permissible to be openly 
spoken of in reference to the sex, appear to have been 
cloudy and indistinct. Let us not be misunderstood. 
We by no means imply that Marryat was anything so 
coarse as Smollett, and sure are we that the gallant 
captain had not the remotest idea that be trespassed 
too'much beyond the bounds of decorum and sound 
morality. His head was to blame, not his heart. 

We have, however, another charge against him. He 
too often related stories of an irreverent tendency. We 
abhor cant, but we protest, far more in sorrow than in 
anger, against the shocking expressions which so many 
of his prominent characters indulge in. It is not to 
be expected that rough seamen, and old-school officers, 
should talk as correctly and devoutly as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; but surely an author is not justified 
in making them utter blasphemies which cause us to 
shudder with horror; nor is he to be defended when 
he relates anecdotes which are intrinsically profane, 
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merely prick off the ship’s position on a chart, the 
master being responsible for the reckoning. He broadly 
declares his opinion, that were captains themselves ex- 
amined as to their knowledge of navigation, nineteen in 
twenty would be disgracefully plucked! This might - 
be true enough of the old service, but we should say 
not of the new. Captains, and all officers, now-a-days, 
are required to possess more scientific knowledge. So 
far as thorough practical seamanship was’ concerned, 
however, we have little hesitation in expressing our 
opinion that the old-service officers were superior to 
the majority of those of Queen Victoria’s. Rely upon 
it, steam screw-liners are not the best possible schools 
for seamanship, neither for officers nor blue-jackets. 
But the progression of the navy — practical seamanship 
only excepted —since the close of the last war, has been 
truly immense. The ships are incomparably superior ; 
the officers are more gentlemanly, and infinitely less 
cruel and tyrannical; navigation, and naval gunnery 
especially, have vastly improved; the men are now 
treated as men, and though brave and daring as ever, 
are better informed, and have more self-respect than 
the pig-tailed Jacks of past generations. Just let us hear 
what Captain Marryat has to say of a frigate half a cen- 
tury ago! He calls it “a ship crowded with 300 men, 
where oaths and blasphemy interlarded every sentence; 
where religion was wholly neglected, and the only ho- 
nour paid to the Almighty was a clean shirt on Sunday ; 
where implicit obedience to the will of an officer was 
considered of more importance than the observance of 
the Decalogue; and the commandments of God were 
in a. manner abrogated by the Articles of War—for the 
first might be broken with impunity, and even with ap- 
plause, while the most severe punishment awaited any 
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infraction of the latter.” There’s an awful picture for 
you! Well might men-o’-war be called Floating Hells ! 
And when we boast of the past triumphs of our navy, 
it would be well to bear in mind these fearful revelations 
of an eye-witness. 

Great as Captain Marryat was on the subject of old- 
service captains, he was yet greater on midshipmen. 
We suppose he himself must have been a prime speci- 
men of a youngster—mischievous as a monkey, and 
continually in scrapes and dangers, but somehow always 
managing to alight on his feet again like a cat; for other-_ 
wise, how could he describe mids and their doings in 
the way he has done? We always picture him to our 
mind’s eye asa reefer, very like his own Percival Keene; 
and how he ever could find in his heart to punish mid- 
shipmen when he became a captain, is more than we 
can conceive — but his first lieutenant would save him 
any twinge of conscience. Marryat, as an author, in- 
tensely enjoyed describing the peccadilloes of middies. 
How he must have chuckled behind his pen when por- 
traying “Mr, Tommy Dott, and other demure young 
gentlemen of kindred genius! We are much afraid 
that a perusal of Post-captain Marryat’s works has 
suggested many a naughty trick to modern reefers, 
though their own brains are certainly fertile enough in 
all matters of mischief. The medal has a graver side. 

The life of a midshipman partook of the general 
coarseness and severity prevalent in every grade of the 
old service. The arrangements of the midshipmen’s 
berths were not merely devoid of all personal comfort, 
but really were hardly consistent with common decency ; 
and the license of conduct prevalent was such, that 
the characters of the “young gentlemen” inevitably 
became morally deteriorated to a melancholy degree. 
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No matter how gentlemanly, and modest, and innocent 
a young lad might be when he first joined his ship, he 
could not resist the contagion of the berth. He was 
hourly habituated to blasphemous and obscene lan- 
guage: he was sworn at, cuffed, kicked, robbed, beaten, 
and maltreated in all manner of ways; he could not 
help beholding the vicious practices of his messmates, 
their brutality, drunkenness, and licentiousness; and 
what at first shocked, frightened, and revolted him, soon 
became fatally familiar. A few weeks, or at most a few 
months, were sure to be sufficient to make him just as 
bad as the rest. He must either become one of them 
in all respects, or else quit the service in disgust. There 
was no alternative. However morally and religiously a 
boy had been brought up at home, however anxious he 
might be to avoid evil and continue good, he could not 
overcome the contaminating influence of the midship- 
men’s berth. We cannot enter into unseemly details 
on this sad topic, but our assertions are based on incon~ 
trovertible testimonies. Of course there were some rare, 
very rare, exceptions, especially when the captain of 
the ship happened to be a good, moral, and religious 
man, who felt it his duty to look strictly after the per- 
sonal conduct of his midshipmen. But alas! how few 
captains were of this class in the old service! We 
might count them upon the fingers of one hand, we 
eerily believe ! 3 
Let us now hasten to say that the old-service mid- 
shipmen were hard-worked fellows, and very rapidly 
learnt the arduous duties of their profession. They 
soon became enthusiastically attached to the service, 
and were exceedingly eager to distinguish themselves, 
which. they had superabundant opportunities of doing, 
And although, as we have plainly intimated, they were 
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permitted a shameful and degrading license in their 
berth, they were yet subjected to severe discipline on 
duty. The youngest had to strictly keep watch, and 
were tautly looked after on deck. Little mercy was 
shown them when they had incurred punishment. Half- 
a-dozen mids were almost daily perched at the mast- 
heads of any ship of size, and we have somewhere read 
of a ship’s cross-trees being so Joaded with delinquent 
reefers, that the boatswain humorously suggested the 
propriety of setting up preventer-stays to save the top- 
masts from toppling overboard! Mast-heading is now 
nearly obsolete, and a very good thing too, for it was, 
in cold, rough weather, rather too severe a punishment, 
and one marvels that frequent fatal accidents did not 
occur from the practice, especially when we recollect 
that some luckless youngsters actually spent one-half of 
their time at the cross-trees ! Worse than mast-heading, 
youngsters were liable to be flogged in the cabin, with 
a cat (the midshipmites’ cat!) solely dedicated to their 
private use, service, and benefit. A captain, moreover, 
could (and not unfrequently actually did), at his will and 
pleasure, turn a poor mid forward to do duty before the 
mast, until his High Mightiness thought the peccant 
youngster sufficiently punished, and so permitted him 
to resume duty on the quarter-deck. 

We have made the foregoing observations as pre- 
liminary to Marryat’s pictures of life in the mid- 
shipmen’s berth, which we shall now introduce -to the 
notice of the reader. We intend to confine ourselves 
to a single work of our author-—viz., “Frank Mild- 
may,” one of the very best he produced. First, let us 
have a glimpse of poor Frank on the eve of joining his 
dashing frigate at Plymouth. We think it is a capital 
and characteristic fragment :— 
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~~“ One of the red-letter days of my life was that on which I 

first mounted the uniform of a midshipman. My pride and 
ecstacy were beyond description. I had discarded the school 
and schoolboy’s dress, and with them my almost stagnant 
existence. . . . I had- arrayed myself in my uniform; 
my dirk was belted round my waist; a cocked hat, of an 
enormous size, stuck on my head; and perfectly satisfied with: 
my own appearance, at the last survey which I had made in 
the glass, I rang for the chambermaid under pretence of 
telling her to make my room tidy, but, in reality, that she 
might admire and compliment me, which she very wisely 
did; and I was fool enough to give her half-a-crown anda 
kiss, for I felt myself quite a man. The waiter, to whom the 
chambermaid had in all probability communicated the cir- 
cumstance, presented himself, and having made me a low 
bow, offered the same compliments, and received the same 
reward, save the kiss.” 


When Frank at length gets on board, and duly joins, 
we are favoured with a description of a midshipman’s 
berth (in 1803), very graphic, and we know it to be 
perfectly faithful—that is, it describes unexaggeratedly 
the miserable dog-hole in which young gentlemen were 
then berthed, like hogs in a sty. Marryat tells us how 
his hero descended from the half-deck to ’tween decks, 
and into the steerage :— 


“In the forepart of which, on the larboard side, abreast of 
the mainmast, was my future residence,—a small hole, which 
they called a berth; it was ten feet long by six, and about 
five feet four inches high : a small aperture, about nine inches 
by six, admitted a very scanty portion of that which we most 
needed—namely, fresh air and daylight. A deal table occu- 
pied a very considerable extent of this small apartment, and 
on it stood a brass candlestick, with a dip candle, and a wick 
like a full-blown carnation. The table-cloth was spread, and 
the atains of port-wine and gravy too visibly indicated the 
“near approach of Sunday.” 
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We pass over Frank’s reception by his messmates — 
which would be much more entertaining to the reader 
than it was to him, poor fellow!— and quote a graphic 
picture of the young gentlemen at their ]uxurious sup- 
per, on which interesting occasion they sat on their 
lockers round the table almost as tightly jammed as 
Lochfine herrings in a barrel :— 


‘“‘ The population here very far exceeded the limits usually 
allotted to human beings in any situation of life, except in a 
slave ship. The midshipmen, of whom there were eight full- 
grown, and four youngsters, were without either jackets or 
waistcoats; some of them had their shirt-sleeves. rolled up, 
either to prevent the reception or to conceal the absorption 
of dirt in the region of the wristbands. The repast on the 
table consisted of a can, or large black jack, of small beer, 
and a japan breadbasket full of sea biscuit. To compensate 
for this simple fare, and at the same time to cool the atmo- 
sphere of the berth, the table was covered with a large green 
cloth with a yellow border, and many yellow spots withal, 
where the colour had been discharged by slops of vinegar, 
hot tea, &c., &c.; a sack of potatoes stood in one corner, and 
the shelves all round, and close over our heads, were stuffed 
with plates, glasses, quadrants, knives and forks, loaves of 
sugar, dirty stockings and shirts, and still fouler table-cloths, 
smalltooth combs, and ditto large, clothes brushes, and shoe 
brushes, cocked hats, dirks, German flutes, mahogany writing- 
desks, a plate of salt butter, and some two or three naval 
half-boots. A single candle served to make darkness visible, 
and the stench nearly overpowered me.” 


A pretty enumeration of the living occupants of a 
middy’s berth, and the furniture and garnishing there- 
of! One would fancy this description quite enough to 
knock on the head all romantic notions of a reefer’s 
life, or out of the head, rather, of any enthusiastic 
schoolboy sighing to write R.N. after his name! And 
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the doings in this little pandemonium —for such it was 
— and such was every midshipman’s berth in the old 
service! We repeat that if a lad had a spark of mo- 
desty or self-respect, it would be inevitably stifled’ there 
in a few weeks at most. Fighting, swearing, obscene 
language, blackguard and cruel practical jokes, and im- 
moral conduct, were the order of the day and night. 
Ah! poor, fond, tender-hearted, pious mother! You, 
who had sent, your boy to sea, with fervent prayers that 
he might do his duty to his King and his country, and 
fear and honour his Maker,— you, oh Mother! who sate 
in your widowed room, yearningly praying for that 
boy’s welfare, and striving to fancy what he was then, at 
that moment, doing; oh! could you have beheld him 
amid his messmates! Ah, God amend us all. ’Tis 
oft a mercy unspeakable that we know not what the 
loved one may be in the act of doing at the instant we 
are picturing him to our mind’s eye. We write with 
bitter earnestness. | 
With a sigh, and almost a tear—albeit we have 
grown unused to the melting mood —we return to Mar- 
ryat’s pages (magic pages they were once tous! Alas! 
for the days that will ne’er return!), Captain Marryat 
tells us that the same language, the same manners, which 
prevailed among the superior officers of the old service, 
were to be found—vnot refined—zin the midshipmen’s 
berth. The only pursuits, he says, of the midshipmen 
when on shore (we fear we onght to put a note of sadly- 
significant interrogation after the word only?), were 
intoxication to be gloried in and boasted of when re- 
turned on board. My captain said that everything 
found its level in a man-of-war. True, but in the mid- 
shipmen’s berth it was the level of the savage, where 
corporeal] strength was the sine qua non, and decided 
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whether you were to act the part of a tyrant or a slave.” 
We may add, that Mr. Frank Mildmay felt soundly in- 
culcated with the captain’s sage observation that “ every- 
thing and everybody finds its level in a man-o’-war ;” 
and so did he at length, as a matter of course, but it is 
at least satisfactory to know that he fought his way 
manfully, until he became cock of the berth, and caterer 
for the mess. There we will leave him, and the mids 
of the old service altogether. 

How different is the midshipmen’s berth of Queen 
Victoria’s service to that of her grandfather, George 
III.! We hear old fogies— genuine relics of the old 
service, who are already nearly as scarce as bustards on 
Salisbury Plain, or as sovereigns in an author’s purse, 
and who will soon be a species as extinct as the dodo— 
we occasionally hear these venerable vikings growling 
ominously, and swearing roundly against screw-liners 
and all modern innovations, for, as.they tremulously 
tell us, they clearly perceive that the service 7s going 
headlong —. whither it certainly has no business to go. 
It is hardly worth while to break a spear with these old 
growlaways, for if you were to argue with them from 
sunrise to sunset on-the longest day of all the year, you 
would only render them yet more dogmatic (if possible)’ 
and impenetrable to conviction. Ever since we can 
remember, we have from time to time been startled and 
frightened by two awful predictions—that the navy is 
going to the, &c., and consequently that the downfall of 
the British empire was athand. Whenever the first pre- 
diction is realised, we certainly do potently believe that 
the second will quickly ensue, and then certain people 
will doubtless be ineffably gratified by witnessing the 
interesting phenomenon of the sun of England setting 
to rise no more. To resume. In no respect is the 
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difference between the old and the new service more 
striking than in the midshipmen’s berth. Modern 
midshipmen are gentlemanly fellows, and much bitter 
reason as there is to complain of the excessive degree of 
favour shown, in the shape of rapid promotion, to the 
scions of aristocracy who now swarm in the navy, yet we 
will most cordially admit that we owe, in no slight de- 
‘gree, to their admission the fact, that the tone of the 
service has become so refined. | 

Our modern reefers are not the same race as their 
renowned predecessors. They are, as we have said, 
gentlemanly, and a majority of them are naval dandies 
to boot. They read reviews and belles lettres, they 
waltz and play on the piano, and are aw fait in the 
latest systems of etiquette. They criticise operas, 
singers, dancers, actors, poets, parsons, legislators, and 
everything and everybody worth talking about. They 
bet knowingly on horse-races, and are much given to 
private gambling and fashionable dissipation generally. 
They dress in tiptop style, and frequent the ,best: society 
in which they can obtain admission. They mess luxu- 
riously on board, and live extravagantly at first-rate 
hotels on shore. They are rarely out of debt, and 
spend thrice their proper allowance, to the dismay of 
their unhappy parents. They care comparatively little 
for the service, shirk their duties as much as possible, 
and don’t think it the correct sort of thing to appear 
very zealous as officers. Can we marvel at this when 
we reflect how hopeless promotion is without interest, 
and how certain it is with friends at head-quarters ? 
Moreover, until the Russian war broke out, most of our 
large ships lay hulking in harbour nine months at least 
out of twelve, and their midshipmen were brought up 
in idleness, and exposed to every temptation to dissi- 
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pate. The old-service midshipman was rough, coarse, 
and low in his manners, tastes, and habits; but he was 
a practical seaman every inch, and devoted heart and 
soul to his profession. Thg modern midshipman is 
refined in manners, and gentlemanly even in his vices ; 
but le is not much of a seaman and officer, and does 
not care to be. Yet, after all, let us bear in mind that 
the modern midshipmen are of the same true British 
stuff as their predecessors, and they can, with proper 
opportunity and inclination, be not only gentlemen, but 
good seamen to boot. And we have reason to hope and 
believe that the present war, by rousing up our navy 
from its long apathy, will do much to secure this desir- 
able result. 

Perhaps the reader would not object to a picture of 
the modern midshipmen’s mess, just by way of contrast 
to the dismal extracts we gave from Marryat? We 
can easily gratify him, with the help of that clever 
writer, Mr. James Hannay, who drew from personal 
experience on the Mediterranean station. He tells us 
that, “On board the Sovereign, Brummell might have 
attired his person with all the care which it demanded,” 
And now hear how he describes the mess-table! (We 
quote from his work entitled “ Sand and Shells”) — i 





“The mess-dinner of the Sovereign is laid out. Some 
twenty-five fellows sit down. The steward (elaborately at- 
tired) bows as he sees Fitz-Gubin seat himself with the knot 
at the head of the table — Riddel, Corbieton, Siddlington, &c. 
His satisfied eye welcomes the mild familiar glass, china, and 
silver, and the pleasant gleam of the huge decanters of iced 
wine. The dinner is the object of constant admiration, and 
Cuckles daily jokes on its splendour, as compared with that 
which he supposes to be the habitual fare of the mess (except, 
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of course, those of our degree) at home. (Pleasant Cuckles ! 
thou man of fine heart and fine taste !) = 

“ The steward, with a profound bow, now hands to Lord 
Fitz-Gubin the carte. I say distinctly the carte. Shade of 
Lord Collingwood, shade of Benbow, wag your ghostly pig- 
tails, and let us look at the items of the carte. (The cook of 
the Sovereign was a man of genius, and will probably die a 
baronet.) ‘ Cotelettes dla Trafalgar ; Vol au vent, au main- 
top ; Fricasseée de gibier en pigtail antique ; Brimbousky marine,’ 
&e., &c. These were the leading features of the entertain- 
ment that day, with sufficient substantials, of course ; which, 
by-the-bye, were highly necessary to the youngsters *, who 
could not always, if we are to belicve some people, get any of 
the finer specimens of the cuisine. Bung, the master’s assist- 
ant, made a democratic agitation on the subject, by bawling 
to the servants after some of the ‘ong pigtail hontick ;’ but 
the roar of laughter which his pronunciation justly raised, 
soon caused him to subside into silence and boiled beef. 
What was worse, he never heard the last of the matter. 
You don’t, indeed, often hear the last of a joke in the service; 
and many a fellow who has got himself a nickname in the 
first week, retains it for life, carries it over the whole globe, 
and through every grade of rank, and dies in it. Accord- 
ing agly, the youngsters were perpen at Bung: ‘ Bung, any 
Higntick to-day 2?’ &e. 
«Tord Alfred, a glass of wine,’ said Cuckles, ordering 
champagne; a luxury in which, to do him justice, he did not 
often indulge. They drank. 

“¢ (J like the dinner,’ said Fitz-Gubin, with his usual deli- 
beration. ‘The cook is really not bad. He ranks, of course, 
as a petty officer ?’” 







| N ow, reader, glance backward a few pages, and com- 
pare Hannay’s midshipmen’s mess with that of Mar- 


* By “youngsters,” Mr. Hannay of course means the young naval 
‘cadets. The others of the mess are called * oldsters.” 
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ryat’s, if you please! Can any greater contrast be 


“imagined? One all refinement and splendour; the > 


other all squalour, meanness, and brutality. And if 
we condemn ‘the modern mess as being too luxurious 
and costly (thereby compelling poor midshipmen to 
spend ‘beyond their means, and, perhaps, being some- 
times the primary cause of their future ruin), yet we 
still ask, is it not far better, on the whole, than the 
miserable mess of the old service? Where there is 
luxury or even comfort (and reasonable comfort is all 
that ought to prevail in a mid’s berth), there is sure to 
be refinement of manners in a corresponding degree ; 
and where there is refinement, there will be greater 
social morality outwardly at any rate, for perhaps it 
wan’t do to go too deep into the subject. Anyway, a 
youngster now-a-days is not exposed to open demorali- 
sation. He is not compelled to drink, and swear, and 
fight, and forget every good lesson he received at school. 
He may continue to be a gentleman, and keep a good 
conscience — if so he wills. 

We must prepare to bid adieu to our subject. We 
have done justice to Captain Marryat ; impartially 
weighing his claims to distinction, cordially pointing. 
out his excellences, and not sparing his faults. The* 
majority of the extracts we have given from his writings 
not only illustrate our observations,. but also are them- 
selves specimens of his best style. We have previously 
alluded, incidentally, to his celebrated description (in 
“* Peter Simple”) of club-hauling a ship, and all naval 
men who have read it will admit that it is a wonderfully 
fine piece of writing, and perfectly accurate in a profes- 
sional sense; and yet a man may pass his life at sea, and 
never have an opportunity to see a ship club-hauled ! 
On referring to the book, we perceive that we can give 
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all the essential parts of the description in a moderate 
’ compass, and will therefore do so by way of a parting 
extract : — 


“Tt really was a very awful sight. When the ship was in. 
the trough of the sea, you could distinguish nothing but a 
waste of tumultuous waters; but when she was borne up on 
the summit of the enormous waves, you then looked down, as 
it were, upon a low, sandy coast, close to you, and covered 
with foam and breakers.” 


The ship behaved nobly, but the wind suddenly 
headed her, and she broke off from her course a couple 
of points. The best bower cable was then double-- 
bitted, and stoppered at thirty fathoms. We now 
resume from Marryat : — 


‘The ship continued to hold her course good, and we were 
within half a mile of the point, and fully expecting to’ weather 
it, when again the wet and heavy sails flapped m the wind, and 
the ship broke off two pointsas before. The officers and seamen 
_ were aghist, for the ship’s head was right on the breakers. 

‘Luff now, all you can, quartermaster,’ cried the captain. 
‘Send the men aft directly. My lads, there is no time for 
awords; I am going to club-haul the ship, for there is no room 
,to wear. ‘The only chance of safety you have is to be cool, 
_ watch my eye, and execute my orders with precision. Away 
to your stations for tacking ship. Hands by the best bower 
anchor. Mr. Wilson, attend below with the carpenter and 
his mates ready to cut away the cable at the moment that I 
give the order. Silence, there, fore and aft. Quartermaster, 
keep her full again for stays. Mind you ease the helm 
_ down when I tell you.’ About a minute passed before the 
captain gave any further orders. The ship had closed to 
within a quarter ‘of a mile of the beach, and the waves. curled 
and topped around us, bearing us down upon the. shore, 
which presented one continuous surface of foam, extending 
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to within half a cable’s length of our position, at which dis- 
tance the enormous waves culminated and fell with the report 
of thunder. The captain waved his hand in silence to the 
quartermaster at the wheel, and the helm was put down. 
The ship turned slowly to the wind, pitching and chopping as 
the sails were spilling. When she had lost her way, the 
captain gave the order, ‘Let go the anchor! We will haul 
all at once, Mr. Falcon,’ said the captain. Not a word was 
spoken; the men went to the fore-brace, which had not been 
manned; most of them knew, although I did not, that if the 
ship’s head did not go round the other way, we should be on 
shore, and among the breakers, in half a minute. I thought 
at the time that the captain had said he should haul all the’ 
yards at once; there appeared to be no doubt or dissent on 
the countenance of Mr. Falcon, and I was afterwards told that 
he had not agreed with the captain; but he was too good an 
‘officer, and knew that there was no time for discussion, to 
make any remark; and the event proved that the captain was 
right. At last the ship was head to wind, and the captain 
gave the signal. The yards flew round with such a creaking 
noise, that I thought the masts had gone over the side, and 
the next moment the wind had caught the sails, and the ship, 
which, for a moment or two, had been on an even keel, 
careened over to her gunnel [gunwale] with all its force. 
The captain, who stood upon the weather hammock-rails, 
holding on by the main-rigging, ordered the helm amidships, 
looked full at the sails, and then at the cable, which grew 
broad on the weather bow, and held the ship from nearing 
the shore. At last he cried, ‘Cut away the cable!’ A few 
strokes of the axes were heard, and then the cable flew out 
of the hawse-hole in a blaze of fire, from the violence of the 
friction, and disappeared under a huge wave, which struck 
us on the chess-tree, and deluged us with water fore and aft. 
But we were now on the other tack, and the ship regained 
her way, and we had evidently increased our distance from 
the land.” 
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Thus it was that the gallant frigate escaped her im- 
minent danger by club-haulong. Her perils, however, 
were not over, for ina few hours she was in deadly jeo- 
pardy again, weathering a rocky point only by a few 
yards: thanks, under Providence, to the consummate 
seamanship of the captain. The whole description is 
incomparably the finest and most thrilling piece of 
writing Captain Marryat ever produced, and it is really 
worthy of having been written by Cooper himself in 
his palmiest days. Higher praise than that we cannot 
possibly accord. 

In the course of this article we have several times 
alluded to Fenimore Cooper, and it will not be objec- 
tionable if we conclude by instituting a searching pa- 
rallel between the greatest American and the greatest 
English sea-novelist. Let it be clearly understood that 
our mature opinion here delivered, is founded on the 
best works of each author. 

Cooper’s style is beyond compare superior to Mar- 
ryat’s on the score of precision and accuracy of lan- 
guage, and his. sentences are grave, sonorous, and. 
majestic. Marryat writes in an off-hand, free-and- 
easy, conversational manner, which is certainly exactly 
adapted to the subject-matter of his works. Cooper’s 
mind was essentially poetic; Marryat’s essentially pro- 
saic. Cooper constructed enthralling stories, which 
held us in breathless suspense, and made our brows 
alternately pallid with awe and terror, or flushed with 
powerful emotion ;, Marryat gleefully dashed off a reck- 
less yarn, full of unconnected adventures and anecdotes. 
Cooper's books, when once taken up, are so fascinating 
that we must, perforce, read on from beginning te end, 
panting to arrive at the thrilling lenouenet -Marryat’s. 
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are just gossipy volumes for odd leisure hours, or half- 
hours, to be taken up, opened at random, lightly read, 
laughed at, and laid carelessly dow again, as the hu- 
mour suits. Cooper’s writings are so subtle, that they 
must be studied, and read o’er and o’er again; Marryats 
are merely surface reading. - In Cooper’s works our 
interest is irresistibly enlisted in the fate of the ship, 
and of the leading characters, whose fortunes we follow 
with absorbing anxiety; in Marryat’s we don’t care a 
straw for any particular ship, hero, or character — they 
amuse us for the moment, and that is all. Cooper can 
make us weep with sympathy, with pity, with yearning 
love and admiration; Marryat cannot excite any tears 
but those of laughter. Cooper created original charac- 
ters so marvellously true to nature that they seem 
living beings present to our corporeal vision — witness 
Tom Coffin (of the dainty Ariel), and honest Dick Fid, 
and his friend the noble negro, Scipio (of the Red 
Rover);— Marryat never drew a single character 
worthy to be ranked alongside the above. Cooper 
(who was a man of sincere -piety) never shocked us 
with blasphemy and immoral levity of language on the 
part of his characters; Marryat too frequently did. 
Cooper occasionally was richly humorous; but Marryat 
undoubtedly excelled him in broad comic fun and hu- 
mour. (Neither of them had wit.) Cooper’s works 
delight young and old, of all classes; and so do Mar- 
ryat’s in a lesser degree; and yet Marryat is. relished 
more by seamen than Cooper, and we attribute this to 
the fact that seamen prefer entertaining professional 
anecdotes and mess-table gossip, in which line Marryat 
was unrivalled. Cooper’s writings abound with the 
noblest conceptions of the terrors and sublimity of the 
hoary ocean; Marryat’s rarely do more than hastily 
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glance at the marvels and mysteries which Cooper de- 
lighted in expounding and exploring to their hidden 
depths. In two respects the authors are alike. Cooper’s 
heroines generally are dead failures; so are Marryat’s. 
Cooper’s early works are his best; so are Marryat’s. 
Both wrote worse when veterans than at the outset of 
their career of authorship. If we might hazard a simile, 
we should say that Cooper was a magnificent first-rater, 
moving majestically, ’mid cloud and storm, through the 
heaving billows; Marryat, a dashing frigate, bounding 
saucily along from wave to wave, flaunting, all a-taunt-o 
with tackle trim, in the morning sunbeams. Finally 
— Marryat’s works have been read by tens and by hun- 
dreds of thousands; Cooper’s literally by millions and 
by tens of millions, for they have passed through num- 
berless editions in America and England, and have been 
translated into almost every civilised language through- 
out the globe. 
_ Such were Marryat and Cooper. If the former was 
the King of the naval novelists of Great Britain, 
Cooper was the Emprror of the naval novelists of all 
countries; and there is this enormous difference between 
the King and the Emperor—the former was an esti- 
mable writer of versatile talent, and the latter a glorious 
prose-poet of the very loftiest genius. The gulf between 
the two is, and ever will be, impassable. 
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Bool of Bunch in the Captams 
Room. 


OME of our readers may be cognizant that in all sea- 

port towns there are a few old-established taverns 
(in the immediate vicinity of the docks, harbours, and 
piers), frequented especially by ship-masters. Yes, 
%ship-masters” is their ancient, legal, and, in our 
opinion, very honourable designation, albeit by courtesy 
they: are styled captains in verbal discourse, or when 
personally. addressed — and they naturally relish the 
honorary title, and are punctilious concerning its appli- 
cation — although Post-captain Fitz-Montmorency, of 
H.M.S. Thunderbolt, would grimly smile and scorn- 
fully curl his lip if the title were applied in his presence 
to honest John Johnson, master of the Nancy Daw- 
son, merchant barque. On the other hand, the said 
John Johnson would be mightily “huffed,” in turn, 
were we to introduce to him, as a “ brother captain,” 
Thomas Deadeye, of the coasting sloop Saucy Jack, 
— for the captains of “long-voyage” ships, barques, 
and brigs, think it quite infra dig. to associate on 
terms of equality with the masters of coasting schooners 
and sloops, whom they very properly call “skippers.” 
Yet more—these identical coasting skippers consider ». 


themselves decidedly of higher rank than the skippers . a 
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of the “keels” and “billyboys” which navigate our 
estuaries and tidal rivers; and the latter, finally, also 
deem themselves a” full degree above the masters of 
canal boats and barges. (Yet skippers of small coasters, 
and of river craft, ay, and even of canal barges, call 
themselves “ captains,” and are ordinarily so addressed !) 
Ah, ladies and gentlemen! what a world of rank, title, 
precedence, and etiquette is this we live in! If any 
democratic donkey brays about “equality and fra~- 
ternity ” in your presence, rely upon it he never became 
inoculated with such an idiotic delusion at sea; for we 
will pledge our word that a single voyage, as one of a 
ship’s crew, would convince even Louis Blanc, or Redru 
Rollin, or any other ultra-revolutionary philosopher, 
that of all astounding absurdities, the theory of “ equa- 
lity and fraternity” bears the bell!* 7 

To resume. We are about to spend an hour at one 
of the taverns alluded to, ay, and in the Caprarns’ Room 
—-for so it is familiarly called, because it is specially 
set apart for ship-masters and their personal friends. It 
is a dark, squally evening at the latter end of February, 
and a stiff Nor’-easter yells so savagely in our teeth, that 
we make slow headway as we wend along a straggling 
line of houses, facing the harbour of Seaport. At 
length we pause by the side of a projecting latticed 





* It may, however, be worth noting, that in the early years of the 
French republic, the equality and fraternity dodge was actually intro- 
duced into the French navy to a practical degree almost incredible. 
The crews of the “national” men-o’-war dressed just as they liked ; 
ate, drank, gamed, and performed their toilets on the quarter-deck ; 
addressed their officers as citoyens, and as “thee,” and “thou;” and 
openly canvassed the propriety of an order, ere they condescended. to 
obey it. Yet, let us give them their due. On many occasions they 
fought our ships most gallantly, and one of their frigates went to the 
bottom with a cap of liberty nailed to the mast, a crew having aworn 
never to surrender. 
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porch, over which is firmly fixed a good-sized model of 
a ship, with all three topmasts struck, as though she 
were laid up in ordinary. This is*the. familiar sign of 
our tavern — The Old Ship. We enter, and in a couple 
of minutes are in the Captains’ Room. It is an oblong 
apartment, panelled with very dark polished old oak, 
which brightly reflects the cheering blaze of a roaring 
sea-coal fire, with a thick billet of wood —a section of 
a condemned “ cat-head ”— at its back. Half a dozen 
large framed engravings of ships and marine views 
adorn the walls, and over the mantel-piece is a really 
fine old oil painting, representing Rodney’ 8 victory over 
the French fleet, commanded by the Comte de Grasse, 
in the West Indies, on April 12th, 1782. The broad 
mantel-piece itself is ornamented with a beautiful little 
model of a full-rigged ship in a glass case, and divers 
sea shells and marine curiosities — the most notable 
being a fine specimen of the terrible weapon of the 
sword-fish, imbedded in a piece of ship’s plank which it | 
had completely penetrated, and a huge tooth of the 
cachalot or sperm-whale, most ingeniously carved all 
over with representations of ships, seamen, and their 
sweethearts, and kindred subjects. A small round table 
in a corner is covered with a great pile of back numbers 
of the Shupping Gazette— three or four of the last 
published numbers of*that excellent paper lying on the 
large table for the use of the company. Altogether, the 
Captains’ Room is a very comfortable rendezvous, and 
many captains at this moment sailing on every ocean 
and sea of the globe, have spent happy hours here, and 
perchance some of them would be very thankful were 
they once more safely housed in The Old Ship. ae 
On our entrance, we exchange brief but hearty greet- 
ings with two or three whom we know, and then taking 
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a ‘seat, look around and listen to the conversation going 
one— putting in a few words now and then. Four or 
five of our countrymen are present, and nearly as many 
foreign captains. Ere the sederunt is over, we inci- 
dentally learn who every one is, and shall avail our- 
selves of that knowledge to forthwith, severally intro-. 
duce the members of the worshipful company. First,— 
Captain William Brace, of the barque Lord Mel- 
bourne (just arrived with a cargo of sugar from the 
Mauritius), a very fair specimen of an intelligent, mo- 
dest, civil, unassuming, middle-aged ship-master, very 
quiet and reflective; albeit a man who has experienced 
almost every peril and adventure incident to his hazard- 
ous profession. Close to him is a bluff, hairy, coarse- 
looking, slovenly-dressed, and by no means overclean 
man, of at least fifty years of age — Captain Anthony 
Blowhard, of the regular Baltic trader Nancy, now 
discharging a cargo of timber and battens from Memel. 
Captain Blowhard is unrivalled in two respects. He 
can hail a topgallant-yard in a voice so tremendous, 
that a thirty-two pounder could not possibly out-roar 
it ; and he can sing the very appropriate song of “ Na- 
ture and Nancy,” in magnificent style. Ah, ladies and 
gentlemen! we do wish you could only hear Captain 
Blowhard troll forth that capital ditty, which he always 
prefaces by good-humouredly observing, “‘ my ship is 
the Nancy, and Nancy’s my wife!” °Tis better than 
listening to all your fine opera squallers to hear him — 
sing ~—- 
a sre swabs with their vows, their palaver and lies, 
Sly flatt’ry’s silk sails still be trimming, _. 
‘Swear their Polls be all angels dropp’d down 1 from ‘the 
skies — 
I your angels don’t like — I loves women ! 
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And I loves a warm heart, and a sweet honest mind,” 
Good as truth, and as lively as fancy ; . 
As constant as honour, as tenderness kind, 
In short, I loves Nature and Nancy !” 


A striking contrast to the bluff old Baltic ship-master 
is presented bythe gentleman next to him— and who 
sits a little aloof, as though he did not altogether regard 
Captain Blowhard as congenial company. That is 
Captain Rupert Charleston, of the Moulmein, East. 
Indiaman. He is a young man, not more than six-and- 
twenty at most, and was regularly brought up as a 
reefer in one of the Honourable East India Company’s 
splendid ships; remaining in their service until he 
attained the rank of first mate (some of their ships 
carry siz mates!) when he quitted it, to become a — 
captain of an Indiaman belonging to a private firm. 
He is a capital specimen of a nautical dandy. In per- 
son he is tall, slim, and genteel; his complexion, not- 
withstanding he has spent his life in voyages to India 
ever since he was fourteen, is exceedingly fair *, without 
the least tinge of the sun. His features are really 
handsome, though somewhat supercilious and haughty 
in expression — for he comes of a very good, though 
poor family; being the youngest son of a youngest son. 
He wears a richly-figured black velvet vest, and a su- 
perfine black surtout, with a velvet collar. His shirt is 
faultlessly white, and of the latest fashion; its bosom 
ornamented with gold studs, and a diamond breast-pin. 


* We have observed that a very fair-complexioned man, with light 
blue eyes, may sail for years in the hottest latitudes, almost without 
becoming a shade darker ; whilst, on the contrary, a sallow-complexioned 
man, with black eyes and hair, will grow tawny as a Spaniard in the 
course of a single voyage, and in half-a-dozen voyages he will be nearly { 
as dark as a Mulatto. 
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ads are so small and white, that my Lord Byron 

; rYhave envied them; considering they are the 
ads of a seaman, they are perfect prodigies. Can 
“they ever have been dipped in a tar-bucket, or have 
handled a marlingspike, or fixed a topsail? The fingers 
are adorned with two or three valuable rings, which 

their owner turns round from time to time, and silently 

admires— to the obvious disgust of dirty Captain 

Blowhard. To complete our sketch, we may add that 

Captain Charleston wears a grand hundred-guinea chro- 

nometer, attached to a massive gold chain of the Albert 

(or cable) pattern — so long, that its bzghts fall down 

in full festoons over his vest. The sleeves of his surtout 

are fancifully braided over the wrists, and his cap has a 

narrow gold band, and anchor buttons. In our private 

opinion, he is coxcombically rigged out —still, he is a 

gentleman for all that, and possibly a good seaman 

also. 

Two other British captains must be introduced. One is 
Captain Fidgett, of the clipper ship Flyaway, now on the 
berth for Melbourne—a very little man, very dark, very 
restless, very conceited, and very boastful. If you were 
a timid patient listener, he would fairly talk you into a 
state of mental imbecility by his voluble and passionate 
yarns about “ great circle sailing,” the true “ rotary 
system of storms,” the “displacement of fluid,” the 
“scientific proportion of spars,” the “wave line” of 
ship-building, the unparalleled speed and other won- 
drous qualities of his ship; and, above all, his own 
marvellous skill as an accomplished seaman — both 

‘theoretical and practical. By his side is seated a 
bronzed, curly-haired, bullet-headed man, with bright 
piercing eyes, yet apparently of a taciturn disposition 
— Captain Blackman, of the Sierra Leone, a regular 
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African trader. - Despite the frequent gleams of intel- 
lect that shoot athwart his swarthy visage, he seems to 
be perpetually calculating the profits of gold. dust and 
ivory, in exchange for Brummagem goods and nick- 
nacks; and so abstracted is he that we fancy he hears 
no more of what passes around him than if he were in 
his own cabin lying off the Gold Coast. We may be 
mistaken, however. , 

Now for the foreigners. Cheek-by-jowl, and plump 
in front of the fire — although it was large enough and 
hot enough to roast a sheep whole, or to melt a native 
of Ashantee — sat two Dutch captains. We heard their 
outlandish ‘patronymics, and the long jaw-breaking 
names of their ships, but really we feel unable to write 
them down with any approximation to verbal accuracy. 
One was a tall man, and the other was considerably 
under the middle height, but both were immensely ‘fat, 
and so broad-bottomed (pray don’t blush, ladies! we 
speak the literal truth, and use strictly nautical lan- 
guage), that, ample-sized as were the Windsor chairs, 
we perceived they were not half broad enough, and so 
—-we pitied the Mynheers. We could not help also 
being reminded of our old sea phrase on a cloudy day 
— ‘there isn’t enough of blue sky to make a Dutch- 
man a pair of breeches!” But whatever amount of 
broadcloth might be requisite to fashion a covering for 
the lower extremities of these gentlemen, it was nothing 
in quantity compared with that “expended ” for their 
enormous blue surtouts, which were of unconscionable 
amplitude, and their skirts reached to the calves of the 
wearers’ legs, when the latter stood upright. The two 
captains were amazingly alike in countenance, both: 
being very “ bluff-bowed,” with fat, snub noses, fair, 
freckled complexions, smoothly shaved cheeks, double 
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chins, and little inexpressive pigs’ eyes. Both were in 
the act of solemnly smoking huge meerschaum pipes; 
and as they slowly turned their heads to stare at the 
new comer, their features dimly loomed through the 
curling smoke in such a manner as to mightily resemble 
two full.moons partially obscured by a fog. We may 
add, that each of them wore plain gold ear-rings, and 
not only finger-rings, but thumb-rings also, unless we 
were mistaken.* Somewhat aloof sate a Dane, a fine 
athletic fellow, with a complexion fair as a dainty lady’s, 
large light blue eyes, and long hair, not merely flaxen, 
but almost white. What a contrast was his intelligent 
mobile features to those of the stolid,’ phlegmatic 
Dutchmen! Like them, however, he wore gold ear- 
rings, and had a broad silver ring on the forefinger of 
his right hand. He, also, was smoking — not a meer- 
schaum but a silver pipe —that is, the immense bowl 
was of pure silvert, and the long flexible stem was 
covered with horsehair, woven in a most beautiful and 
intricate fashion. We ourselves have a pipe-stem of 
this kind, which we obtained when in Norway. As we 
have sailed in Danish vessels, and sojourned in gamlé 
Danmark, we happen to be able to inform the reader 
that this descendant of the Vikings of old was Capitan 
Hans Ernst Sorensen, of the brig Enigheetns Minde, 
belonging to Kjobenhavn (pray don’t aoa to pro- 
nounce these names !). 

The last foreignét (as we suppose we must call 
him) remaining to be noticed, was Captain Aminadab 
_ * Formerly the custom in England, by the-bye. Thus, bloated old 
Jack Falstaff tells Prince Hal, that when he was Hal’s age he was so 
" glim, that he “could have crept through an alderman’s thumb-ring.” : 

+ Many Scandinavian skippers have great silver pipe-bowls, and 
seem to pride themselves on the size and massiveness of these costly 
Sabriques. | 
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Washington Goahead, of the U. S. clipper Yankee 
Doodle. Although we suspect that Captain Goahead 
rarely reads printed matter, unless it directly relates to 
dollars and cents, and the best way to obtain the same ; 
yet, as it is at least within the bounds of possibility that 
his keen eye may happen to glance over these pages, we 
are afraid to describe him personally in such graphic 
language as would convince the worthy downeaster that . 
he had unconsciously sate for his portrait in our pre- 
sence. All we dare to say is this. At our entrance 
Captain Goahead was seated on a chair in a reversed 
attitude — that is, his face was to the back thereof, his 
long legs widely apart, toes pointed upwards, and he 
‘was in the act of cutting a section off a roll of leaf’ 
‘ tobacco, tightly “served ” (as a sailor would say) with 
spun-yarn, with a knife bearing — as we shudderingly 
observed ——a suspicious resemblance to what is called a 
“bowie.” The roll of tobacco he had conveniently 
placed on the rail of the chair-back, and just as he had 
severed the piece intended to accommodate his cheek 
with a comfortable quid, he quickly raised his head, 
pushed back the long lank black hair which had strag- 
gled down from beneath the broad brim of his felt 
“‘ wide-awake ” hat, and fixed on us a penetrating pro- 
longed stare, evidently measuring us from top to toe. 
We presume that the opinion he furmed was on the 
whole favourable, for he coolly squirted a copious 
stream of dark-coloured juice into the heart of the fire, 
where it emitted a sharp crackle, and then he stretched 
forth his long arm, with the fresh plug extended be- 
tween the tips of his tawny fingers, and in a shrill 
nasal twang laconically said to us, “Chaw, cap’ain ? 
Rale Virginny!” This was kindly meant, and so we 
smiled and bowed, but courteously declined, on the 
P 3 
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plea that we didn’t “chaw.” Thereupon Captain Go- 
ahead complacently responded, “ Wal! stranger, there’s 
no compulsion. This hyur’s a free country, I carlkelate, 
so what's the odds?” and he forthwith conveyed the 
delicate morsel to his own mouth, and proceeded to 
vigorously masticate the “ rale Virginny.” 

We must not omit to describe one other individual. 
He is a captain — but on the “retired list,” having 
given up the sea years ago, on a very comfortable 
competency most honourably and arduously earned 
during a long life spent on the ocean wave. (By the 
way, we, who know what “a life on the ocean wave” 
really is, never can hear sentimental coxcombs sing 
that line without an inward feeling of intense disgust.) 
Well, Captain George Boom, having in the course of 
his life visited more than one half the ports in every 
quarter of the globe, finally settled down at Seaport, 
where he has a snug little cottage in the suburbs, kept 
in the nicest order by the housewifely cares of his 
worthy spouse. They have no family, but their latter 
days glide along peacefully and happily. Captain Boom, 
however, would be a miserable man, in spite of all 
his comforts, were it not for the Old Ship Tavern. It 
is a true saying, that an old coachman loves the smack 
of the whip; and equally true is ‘it that an old seaman 
loves to be within sight of his shipping, and to daily 
associate with those of the profession in which he has 
spent his youth and manhood. And so Captain Boom 
lounges about the pier, and the docks, and the harbour, 
all the forenoon; and in the afternoon, after dinner, 
he drops into the Old Ship, and chats over his glass: of 
grog with the guests, and looks at the Shipping Gam 
zette. In the evening, almost es regularly as the eight- 
day clock in the lobby strikes seven,’ Captain Boom 
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enters, and ascends to the captains’ room to spend a 
few hours. He is the king of that room, though the 
regular frequenters hail him as the Op CommMoDOoRE — 
a title which he relishes extremely. Captain Boom—or 
the Old Commodore, as we ought henceforth to call 
him — is sixty-five, yet he is still a stout active man, 
and it is easy to see that, when younger, his features 
must have been eminently handsome. On an evening 
he sits in an easy arm-chair— nobody ever thinks of' 
occupying this throne to his exclusion — and listens 
benignantly to all the small talk and discussions going 
on; now and then giving iis mature opinion, which, 
generally speaking, is well worth hearing on all profes- 
sional subjects. Good-natured, manly Old Commodore! 
~ long mayst thou live to enjoy thy otvum cum dignitate, 
say We. 

The conversation was confined to the British—for 
the Dutchmen and the Dane smoked on in silence, or, 
at most, only grunted an occasional ejaculation, and the 
Yankee abstractedly amused himself by gently hacking 
the back of his chair with his glittering bowie. The 
captains commented upon the last number of the 
Shipping Gazette, and had a sharp discussion concern 
ing who was to blame in a terrible case of collision 
therein reported—-Captain Brace being of opinion that 
the officer of one of the ships ought to have ported his 
helm under the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
whilst Captain Blowhard doggedly maintained the exact 
reverse ; and although the Old Commodore mildly de- 
’ eided that Brace was right, the dogmatic Baltic captain 
wouldn’t give in. Then various points of seamanship 
were mooted, and Captain Rupert Charleston drew down 
on himself sundry sarcastic remarks, becausé he kept. 
saying, “ We did so-and-so in John Company’s service,” 
7 P 4 
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wad ‘dbpeated to think that first-rate asada could. 
only be acquired in the ships of the H. E. I. Company. 
_ At length a violent difference of opinion ensued on the’ 
subject of heaving-to a ship by counter-bracing. “TI. 
says it, and I sticks to it,” roared Captain Blowhard, 
striking the table a blow with his sledge-hammer fist. 
that made the glasses dance and ring, “that the true 
shipshape way is to brail up mainsail, if so be it is on 
her; square mainyards aback; haul up foresail; back. 
cross-jack a ; keep jib set, and spanker full; and 
helm a-lee.” Little Captain Fidgett rose to his feet; 
_and with animated gesticulations proceeded to deliver a: 
scientific disqulisition, all about “centres of rotation,” 
“ principles of counteraction,” and so forth, which nobody 
seemed to understand any better than the orator him-. 
‘self, and so the discord grew to such an unpleasant pitch 
that fists were doubled, and personal observations were 
muttered, of a tendency to excite a breach of the peace 
of our Sovereign Lady the Queen. Now it was that 
the good Old Commodore thought it high time to cast 
oil on the troubled waters. He soothingly remarked 
‘that much depended on the build and rig of a ship, and 
that certainly a long clipper might be heaved-to in a 
- different manner from a short deep-sided craft, &c. 
Then he proposed for the company to join in a bowl of 
» punch, which he undertook to brew. We all—foreign- | 
~ ers included —readily agreed, and in a few minutes fresh 
_ tumblers adorned the ample board; and when the pretty 
ne daughter of the house” brought in the ingredients, 
and screeching hot water, Captdin Rupert Charleston: 
ogled her so that she blushed and tossed her head, but) 
her friend the Old Commodore chuckled her under'the’ 
chin in a fatherly way, and whispered something that’ 
eae: her. laugh merrily 5 and -what with her | neat: 
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figure, nee dimpled rosy cheeks, her poatly teeth, and 
ker bright eyes, she really looked charming. — 
The punch was soon concocted and ladled out, and 


then the Old Commodore said he would give us a senti- 


ment —“ Here’s the wind that blows; the ship that 
gves; and the lass that loves a sailor!” We have no 
doubt that he had given it at least a thousand times in 
the course of his life. Our Yankee friend, Captain 


Goahead, didn’t seem to care much for “ sentiments,” 


but asked a good many pointed questions of Captain 


Blackman concerning the African trade, in which the | 


latter had been iene engaged. Captain Blackman 


rubbed his bullet-head vigorously, brightened a little, 
and favoured us with a great deal of curious information 


aa 


about the mode of barter, the natives, the priests, the — 


ju-jv’s, the climate, and the slave trade, along the coasts. 
of the Gulf of Guinea. Captain Goahead was par- 
ticularly inquisitive on the last-named topic, and de- 


liberately avowed that he would be “ catawampously 
swamped if it warn’t darned hard lines that the British- 


ers wouldn’t let a fellow turn an honest penny in the 
way of bird-catching”.(7.e. slave hunting). Captain. - 


Blackman remarked that, speaking of the coast of 


Africa, he was vividly reminded of a terrible adventure. 
that he underwent when on a voyage thither. Being. 
pressed to relate, he did so, and in @ manner which. 


evinced that he was. by no.means so prosaic and .unim- 
pressionable a mortal as we had at first imagined. : In 
here giving his story, however, we shall be compelled to 


use some degree of compression, and also to put it a 


little into “shipshape” fashion, in a literary sense: — | 


“Well, gentlemen,” (commenced Captain Blackman) 
“vou probably are aware that about eighteen degrees “ 
North. of the Line, there is a place on the coast. of. 
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Africa, named Portendik, celebrated as an emporium of 
the gum trade. About five-and-twenty years ago, when 
I was a young fellow of two-and-twenty, I sailed before 
the mast in a Liverpool brig bound for this port; but 
when within fifty leagues of our destination, the vessel 
was capsized by a sudden squall, and I believe that, 
excepting myself, every soul on board perished. I was 
on the forecastle when it happened, and the shock threw 
me into the boiling sea, clear of the hull, which at once 
rolled keel-upwards with appalling velocity. I could 
swim well, and struck out for dear life, with a prayer on 
‘ my quivering lips. Not one of my unhappy shipmates 
could I see—they probably were all overwhelmed by 
the hull. A small dingy (a sort of light skiff) had been 
providentially launched sheer from the brig’s deck. as 
though by the hand of man; and now I beheld it float- 
ing buoyant as a cork at some distance to leeward. 
With a cry of delight I swam towards it, but in my 
eagerness to save myself, I grasped its gunwale amid- 
ships, and it fairly ‘turned turtle,’ as sailors say —that 
is, bottom upwards. After desperate exertions I suc- 
ceeded in righting it, and this time got fairly in over 
the stern. The little skiff was still half full of water, 
and I could only bale it out with the palms of my 
hands. Repeatedly did a wave roll over the dingy, 
burying me under water, and I had to hold on hard 
lest I should be washed adrift. At length a jerking 
swell happily whirled two-thirds of the water out of the 
_ skiff, and I soon scooped the residue over the gunwale: 
then I sank on the bottom quite exhausted, but with a 
fervent thanksgiving to heaven, for I now felt assured 
of at least temporary safety. 

a “The ee pete away almost as quickly as it! had 


a i, 
d 
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the face of old Ocean was seemingly as calm as: an 
inland lake—but, as you all well know, the sea is never 
perfectly at rest: there is always a swell, even when 
imperceptible to the eye, and in a dead calm the waters 
will sometimes emit a kind of moan — and a very eerie 
sound it is, and one that makes a nervous, imaginative 
man start and look around him, to convince himself 
that the respiration is not from mortal lungs. I gazed 
with eager anxiety towards the capsized brig, but could 
not discover any of my poor shipmates, and having 
drifted into a smooth swift current, it swept the dingy 
away, so that in a few hours I was far distant from the 
locality of the catastrophe. My situation was a terrible 
one. I had no means Whatever of managing the skiff 
—JI was without food and water, and exposed to a broil- 
ing midday sun. No sail appeared on the horizon, and 
from my low position on the water, I too well knew that 
a passing vessel could not notice me unless she sailed 
pretty near, and even in the latter case it was at least 
questionable if she would bear up to my rescue. How 
the day sped you may in some degree imagine. Hopes 
and fears alternated, but physical prostration at length 
triumphed, and I sank on the bottom of the little craft 
in a fainting condition. My thirst was dreadful, for, to’ 
increase my misery, I had swallowed much salt water. 
I would have given all the wealth in the world —had it 
been mine to give—for a single draught of fresh water! 
From’ sunset I ceased to suffer — nature could endure 
no more, and insensibility spared me further pangs. . 
“T have no further recollection of anything till I 
opened my eyes in a state of half stupor, and saw by 
the light of a brilliant moon some dark figures bending 
over me, and heard voices of sympathy, and felt rough 
but kindly hands raise me from the bottom of the: 
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aw: whence I was aeomntly transferred into a boat 
alongside, which then rowed away with long measured 
strokes. Where was 1? What had hanpened? My 
dizzy brain by degrees recalled the past, and I feebly 
put a question to the men who had rescued me. Their 
brief explanation was that my dingy had nearly been 
run down by their ship, but the moment that it was 
perceived, the cutter:hove-to, and sent the boat which 
had picked me up, and was now conveying me to the 
ship. 

The sloop-o’-war cruiser Firefly was the ship that 
saved me, and when I had quite recovered, the captain 
proposed to me to join her. I candidly told him that I 
did not wish to enter the navy; but what could I do? 
I knew very well that the pestilential fevers of the 
African coast frequently swept away half a cruiser’s 
crew, yet, on the other hand, the vessel had saved me 
from certain death, and I was penniless and helpless. 
So, after turning the matter end-for-end, I entered, and 
was rated an A.B., with a prospect of promotion to a 
petty officer’s grade if I behaved well, and a certainty 
of being discharged at the expiration of the cruise, if 

the sharks did not claim me for their pérquisite before 
that cruise was ended. 

“A few days after I joined, the Firefly anchored in the 
magnificent George’s Bay, at Fernando’ Po, one of the 
most beautiful islands in the world, lying in the Bight 
of Bifra, some eighteen or twenty miles from the con- 
tinent of Africa. It is about thirty miles in length by 
fifteen in breadth, and has two great mountains rising 

to the enormous height of eleven thousand feet. The 
Firefly having lost many of her hands during her year 
on the coast, and a majority of the survivors being 3 now 
very sickly, the commodore on the station ordered her 
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to Ascension, to recruit the health of the crew by a few 
weeks’ sojourn at that salubrious island; and, accord- 
ingly, to the joy of all on board, from captain to 
cabin-boy, ye sheeted our topsails and stood out to sea, 
within twenty-four hours after arriving in George’s Bay. 

“On arriving at Ascension, we found Admiral -——~ 
there, and the captain of the Firefly, when dining one 
day in the flag-ship, happened to mention the extra- 
ordinary manner in which I was picked up and became 
one of his crew, and also kindly added that I had re- 
luctantly joined, not being desirous of entering a man- 
o’-war. The good old admiral thereupon expressed a 
wish to see me, and I was at once sent to the flag-ship 
and introduced to his presence. He asked me to relate 
my adventure and escape, and I did so, plainly and 
truthfully. He seemed much struck, and inquired if I 
really wished to quit the King’s service and sail again 
in a merchantman? I frankly answered in the affir- 
mative. He then said that he would speak to my 
captain on the subject, and after a few kindly words, he 
gave me a guinea (which I keep to this hour) and dis- 
missed me. Next day I received my formal discharge 
from the Firefly, and a few hours subsequently I joined 
a merchantman homeward bound. My avOrY is ended, 
gentlemen.” 

“A close escape you had, Captain Blackman,” re- 
marked the Old Commodore. 7 

“ Ay, when he was adrift in that ’ere ‘tng: said 
Captain Blowhard, “he was what I call jambed hard 
up in a clinch, and no knife at hand to cut the lashings.” 

“°Twas touch-and-go with aa cried Captain 
Fidgett. 

“ Touch-and-go is a good plot, as we all EnOW,' ” 
added Captain Brace. 3 
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_ Yes,” said Captain Rupert Charleston, twirling 
round his finger-rings, “ it was really quite a romantic 
escape. You should tell it to the ladies, Blackman! 
How the dear things would flutter! But do you know, 
gentlemen, it reminds me of a very singular and myste- 
rious occurrence which I witnessed a few years ago in 
the Indian Ocean. Perhaps you would not object, were 
I to , | 
“Darn palaver !” interrupted the impatient Yankee. 
“Time is dollars. Freshen yer nip. Spin yer yarn 
right slick out o’ hand. Them’s my.sentiments. Go- 
ahead !” 

Captain Charleston ek the hint. He eschewed all 
further preface, and thus commenced : — 

“Qn our outward voyage we had reached the lati- 
tude of the Almirante Isles, when one morning the 
ship being on a taut bowline, a man aloft startled us 
with the jee thrilling to a seaman’s ear—of 
© Wreck-ho!’ 

«The otebns on deck sharply hailed, and the mau re- 
sponded — 

“<¢ Broad off the starboard bow, sir!’ 

“The first mate on this went up to the foretopsail . 
yard with a glass. 

“«* What do you make out, Mr. Hawser ?’ cried our 
captain. ° 

“¢ A large ship, pe er —masts and bul- 

“warks gone!’ . 
+ After a pause, during which the wreck ‘lifted’ so 
as to be visible from the hurricane deck, Hawser again 
shouted — 

_ French colours pnts down pati stump of fore- 
mast |’ : 
“This signal of diatresé induced us to Stier that 
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people might be on board, and the captain again hailed . 


the yard — 

“¢ Any signs oA life, Mr. Hawser?’ - 

“ * Not yet, sir.’ 

“The captain then edged down towards the wreck, 
which lifted so fast that the mate soon positively an- 
nounced that there were neither living nor dead on the 
stranger’s deck. 

“‘* What’s that on the larboard, aft?’ 

““* Masts and rigging towing over the side, sir.’ 

«“ When within a couple of cables’ length, we counter- 
braced so as to keep the ship nearly stationary, the 
wind being light but steady. A signal gun was then 
fired, but it elicited no response of any kind from the 
wreck — a ship of & thousand tons. Upon this, one of 
our quarter-boats was lowered, and the first mate and 
myself, and six hands, were sent to examine the. wreck. 
We soon were alongside, and, pulling under her counter, 
found her to be the French ship L’arc-en-ciel, of Mar- 
seilles. We easily got on board at the main-chains, 
and, as the mate had asserted, found neither living nor 
dead on deck.. We hailed loudly, but no voice re- 
sponded. We then looked about us for a few minutes, 
and found abundant cause for surprise and conjecture. 
In the first place, the three masts had been cut down, 
and had fallen over the larboard side—the foremast 


and its accompanying rigging having apparently drifted “- 
away; but the main and the mizen were entangled to-"*"?. 


gether, and held in a mass by the side of the ship. 
The greater part of the bulwarks and the stanchions 
were knocked away, but the hatches of the hold were 
still securely battened down — circumstances all indi- 
cating that the ship had been in a storm, or at least a 
fierce squall, and that the crew had-probably cut away 
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the masts to right her, as she lay over on her beam- 
ends. 

‘‘ But there were several remarkable, and even sus- 
picious matters, which baffled decision. Of these, the 
most important was the fact, that a quantity of biscuit, 
a jar of tamarinds, a half-emptied bottle of brandy, 
two flasks of Bordeaux wine, a small keg of water, a 
piece of freshly-boiled beef, half a freshly-cooked fowl, 
some wooden kits, and drinking horns with silver rims, 
one or two curious pipes, some loose tobacco, and a 
bundle of large East Indian cigars, were found in a 
jumbled heap on deck, covered over with a staysail, 
which one of the boat’s crew happened to raise, little 
thinking what was beneath it. The simple fact of the 
provisions being freshly prepared for use proved that 
people must have been on deck within a dozen hours at 
the very utmost. Supposing these people to have been 
L’arc-eu-ciel’s crew, was it not an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance that they should leave food, wine, brandy, 
&e., in this way? Even had they abandoned the ship 
in their boats, or on rafts (though, possibly, they might 
have been taken off by some vessel during the past 
night), would they not have carried these supplies with 
them? How was it, also, that a crew, in the absorbing 
alarm and danger of a shipwreck, had leisure to cook 
provisions, and coolly feast on deck ? 

“We entered the cabins. An extraordinary scene 
did they present. The lockers, cupboards, &c., were 
all open, and their contents scattered around. Almost 
every portable article of value — including the ship’s 
papers and log-book, and the usual nautical instru- 
ments, &c.—were missing. We were some time over- 
hauling the débris, and then went into the adjoining 
state-rooms. They also were rifled, and open trunks 
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of wearing apparel, &c., heaped about. But in the 
best of the six state-rooms, we discovered something 
that struck us with amazement. Ona pile of blankets, 
mattresses, &c., that had been torn ‘out of the berths 
and flung on ihe floor, reposed a beautiful little boy of 
not more than three years of age, sleeping so foundly 
that-even our heavy tramp, as we entered and roughly 
kicked aside some boxes, did not awake him. He was 
handsomely dressed, and it really was an. affecting 
picture to look at him, as he slumbered amid desola~ 
tion, unconscious of the imminent danger environing 
him. He had, however, obviously wept himself to sleep, 
for his eyelids were much swollen, and his cheeks yet wet 
with traces of tears. We of course roused him, and he 
unclasped his chubby arms, hitherto clutched together 
across his breast, and opened his eyes. His first im- 
pulse was to streteh out his hand to Mr. Hawser, but 
when he beheld the strange faces around he cried — 
‘Ma mére! ma mére! Ow est ma mere?’ | 
“T understood French, and questioned him about his 
mother, but he only replied by vehement supplications 
for her, and requests that we would take him to her 
tout a Vheure. Alas! she and all other passengers, as 
well as the crew, were missing. We searched. and re- 
searched the cabin and state-rooms, but without further 
discovery, and, suddenly the boom of a gun from our 
own ship hurr ied ‘us on deck, and we found a signal 
flying for our immediate return, as the aspect of | the 
horizon had rapidly changed, and a heavy squall seemed 
brewing. We, therefore, at once conveyed the foundling 
of the wreck to the boat, with a few of the articles of 
wearing apparel found near him, thinking they magne 
hereafter possibly lead to his identification. 7 
s ony) had we got on board our ship ere a equal 
Ql. 
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was on us, but we escaped with the loss of the fore-top- 
gallant-mast, and a few light sails. When the squall 
cleared off, not a vestige of L’Arc-en-Ciel remained on 
the surface of the great deep. 

‘¢ The most probable theory concerning this mysterious 
wreck Was, that she had been éyertaken | by a squall, and 
that the crew cut away the masts to right her; that 
they remained some time on the dismasted hulk, until 
she began to settle down; that they were finally taken 
off by some vessel, or else left in their own boats; and 
that in the hurry of departure the child was accidentally 
left behind. Possibly his mother had been swept over- 
board in the gale, and the crew were too intent on 
saving themselves to search for him, as he perhaps had 
hid himself in his fright. Some of our men enter-— 
tained a dark notion that a mutiny had occurred on 
board the French ship, or that pirates had taken and 
plundered her. Still, there was no trace of any struggle 
or bloodshed. It was somewhat inexplicable, though, 
that no attempt appeared to have been made to cut 
adrift the wreck of the spars and rigging, nor to set up 
jury masts. That’s all.” 

“ But what became of the poor little French boy ?” 
asked the Old Commodore. 

“QO, I forgot that,” answered Captain Charleston. 
“Why the lady-passengers of our ship at once took 
tender charge of Francois Adolphe, as he called him- 
self; but what became of him after we reached Bombay, 
and whether Be parentage ever was PReCreree: IT am 
unable to say.” 

Captain Rupert Charleston’s story naturally siigigested 
various reminiscences of wrecks, and nearly every cap- 
tain present was able to mention several singular epi- 
sodes of the kind, as occurring within his personal 
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experience. Weconfess that we did our best to “draw 
out” our friends, but although they were —thanks to 
the Old Commodore’s Punch Bowl— exceedingly willing 
to be communicative, and to narrate their most remark- 
able adventures, yet, on the whole, their yarns -were 
not exactly of a kind likely to interest the reader at 
secondhand, and therefore we abstain from any attempt 
to repeat them. We began to despair of hearing any- 
thing more that night worth communicating to our — 
beloved and honoured client and patron, the public, 
but Captain Brace incidentally observed that he had- 
been much interested by Captain Blackman’s narrative 
of his providential escape in the dingy, and this, he 
said, might well excite his personal sympathy to a pe- 
culiar degree, for he himself once underwent a yet 
more terrible adventure at sea in an open boat. We 
pricked up our ears at this, and put a few questions, 
which elicited quite enough to convince us that Captain 
Brace could spin a yarn far more extraordinary in its 
incidents than any we had hitherto heard. We earnestly 
pressed him to do so, but the prosaic Yankee captain 
objected on the ground that yarn-spinning “ warn’t 
profitable,” for, said he, “I guess yew may spout away 
on that tack a twelvemonth at a stretch, and I’m flab- 
bergasted if youll be a picayune the richer!” This 
characteristic logic did not suit us at all, and seeing 
the company well disposed to back us, we bought off 
even Captain Goahead’s opposition by liberally offering 
to “stand” the replenishing of the Bowl, provided 
Captain Brace forthwith favoured us with his narrative. 
This was cordially agreed to, and our part of the bar- 
gain being promptly fulfilled, Brace began his story. 
Silence fore and aft! for here is a yarn worth hearing ! 
In 1829 (commenced Captain. Brace), I was an ap- 
Q2 
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prentice on board the barque Singapore, belonging to 
Liverpool. She had originally been a regular trader to 
Singapore, but the owners had replaced her in that line 
by a newer craft, and the ‘old barkey’ now traded 
solely to Jamaica. The kind captain with whom I first 
sailed in this vessel died of the yellow fever, and he 
had been succeeded on the present voyage by a very 
inhuman master, who seemed to take an absolute de- 
light in over-working and torturing all on board, and 
especially did he wreak his spite on us, poor appren- 
tices. | ‘Tl teach you to toe the mark! I’ll polish 
you! T’ll work your old iron up!’ and similar expres- 
sions, were perpetually in his mouth; and he rope’s- 
ended, or ‘ started’ us with such brutality, that the 
mate several times had fierce quarrels with him 
through interfering on our behalf. The ultimate fate 
of this savage man seemed a retribution on him for 
his cruelties. A few’ years subsequent to the period 
in question, he took command of a London South Sea 
whaler, and went ashore at one of the islands of the 
Pacific. He committed some outrage upon the natives, 
who in revenge murdered the boat’s crew, all but one 
man, who escaped after beholding the captain put to 
death in a most shocking manner. 

“The Singapore was anchored in Morant Bay, Ja- 
maica, waiting to ship some sugar, to be brought down 
from an estate in the interior; and here it was that 
myself and two fellow-apprentices finally made up our 
minds to desert, for we were doubtful whether we should 
survive the homeward voyage under such a cruel master. 
‘We happened to know that a British 18-gun corvette- 
of-war was cruising at that time off the coast — indeed, 
she would sometimes stand in, and be in sight many 
hours. To this vessel we determined to desert, for we 
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rightly enough argued that. we should be much better 
treated aboard her, and we knew that we should be 
readily received, and that men-of-war never give up 
runaway seamen and apprentices — though in the case 
of the latter, the master of the ship from which they 
desert can claim the wages they receive in the Navy, 
up to the time their apprenticeship to him extends, on 
application to the Board of Admiralty. 

‘“The question was, how to get clear of the Singa- 
pore? We must either bribe a shore-boat, or borrow 
one from the ship. To do the former we had no 
money, and therefore the latter was our nly alterna- , 
tive. We made our preparations to start. Each of us 
for several days saved as much of our biscuit as we 
could, without exciting suspicion, for we thought we 
might be a day or two ere we fell in with the man-o’- 
war. We also prepared our little bundles. There 
was another apprentice to the barque, but on sounding 
him he appeared too prudent or too timid to entertain 
the project, and we therefore made no further attempt 
to induce him to join us. 

“ At length Me hour of trial came. One afternoon 
the captain ordered his boat to take him ashore. Myself 
and another apprentice rowed him, as usual. He re- 
mained some hours, and it was nearly sunset ere we got 
back to the ship. The boat itself was generally sus- 
pended from the davits over the vessel’s stern. It was 
about sixteen feet long, and a light-built and very neat 
little thing. Whilst we rested on our oars during the 
captain’s absence ashore, we had resolved to attempt to 
run the ship that very night in the boat in question. A 
circumstance favoured us. When we got alongside the 
Singapore, the captain briefly ordered us to secure the 
boat to the mizen-chains for the night, and to sweep 

qs 
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her ‘thoroughly, as she was much littered with leaves, 
&c., from a quantity of fruit and shrubs he had brought 
off with him. | 

“ By this time it was nearly dark, and whilst I offi- 
ciously scrubbed about, and rattled the oars together, 
my two confederate messmates slipped below, and 
secured their bundles, as well as my own, and dropped 
with them into the boat. None of the men on deck 
took any notice of us, as they were aware that we had 
just pulled the captain on board. Darkness rapidly 
increased, and we silently dropped astern. The tide 
was running down, and the wind was in our favour 
also; so that, without dipping an oar in the water, we 
speedily were a considerable distance from the ship— 
but, just as we out with the oars, conceiving there was 
no longer any necessity for silence, we heard a loud 
uproar on board the Singapore, followed by the firing 
of a quarter-deck signal-carronade, and the splashing 
of the jolly-boat in the water. We knew now that our 
flight was discovered, and that we were about to be 
pursued. With fast-beating heart I grasped the tiller, 
and there was no need to tell my A are to pull 
with a will. Thanks. to the pitchy darkness of the 
night, we were speedily lost to all pursuit, but we con- 
tinued to row by turns till daybreak —steering by the 
stars, when they shone out clear, in what we fancied 
was the best course to fall in with H. M. S. Shark. 

“The magnificent sunrise of the tropics lighted up the 
bosom of the deep, and then we discovered that we had 
rowed, and had drifted with a current quite out of sight 
of land, and were upon the wide Caribbean Sea; but 
this gave us no immediate concern, as we felt tolerably 
sure of falling in with the Shark in the course of the 
day. We now examined our stores, and found that we 
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had about a dozen and a half of biscuits, and three or 
four lumps of boiled salt junk. Happily, there was in 
the bows of the boat a breaker containing about four 
gallons of water. We had no compass and no sails. Alh 
we had to trust to was our oars and own sharp eyes. 
We were much exhausted by the night’s work, and after 
a slight meal and a hearty drink of water, two of us lay 
down on the bottom of the boat, intending to sleep for 
a couple of hours, whilst the third kept watch. He, 
however, poor fellow, was too thoroughly wearied to 
continue awake, and he soon slid off the thwart, and 
slept also. 

“When we awoke, we found, to our horror, that we 
must have slept nearly all day, for the sun was low 
‘down in the horizon, much obscured by driving clouds, 
and the sea was running high, and the boat rocking 
helplessly about. We had no means of knowing how 
far we had drifted, but there was much reason to fear 
we were far out at sea. We immediately held a council 
to determine what was best to be done—and here I 
may briefly describe the three poor erring ship-boys 
thus exposed together to imminent peril. JI was then 
seventeen years of age, tall and active, but not possessed 
of much bodily strength. I had been apprenticed to 
the Singapore at the age of fifteen, after receiving a 
tolerably good sdteation at the grammar-school of the 
country town where I was born. Of my two mess- 
mates, one was a couple of years older than myself. 
His name was Reuben Lane, and he was a native of 
Leicester; a powerfully-built, chub-headed fellow, able 
and willing, but ignorant, and naturally stupid and 
slow of comprehension. The other was named Charles 
Bailey; he was only fifteen years of age, and came from 
a ee in the neighbourhood of Nottingham. He 

Q4 
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was a slight but a remarkably pretty boy, and bad re-. 

ceived a good education. He was the most gentle and 

affectionate creature conceivable; and often had my 

heart bled for him when the brutal captain was treating 

him with abominable cruelty. He was, moreover, a 

quick, keen-witted lad, and the only son one a widowed 
mother. 

“We held, as I said, a council, but fear had already 
so completely muddled the slow dull current of Reuben 
Lane’s ideas, that although much the oldest of the 
three, he had not an opinion to offer, nor anything to 
suggest, but was quite willing to do whatever I desired. 
Poor little Bailey, mere child as he was, gave his opi- 
nion with a decision and good sense far beyond his 
years. He thought that as we must have drifted far 
out to sea, we had better steer in the direction of what 
we thought the nearest land; for we could not be cer- 
tain of falling in with any vessel whatever out at sea. 
He also thought we had better put ourselves on short 
allowance of provisions and water, especially the latter. 
I entirely acquiesced, and as to Reuben Lane, he was a 
mere cypher. 

“We immediately examined stock, and calculated 
that not more than two gallons of water remained in the 
breaker ; and for food we had ten biscuits and perhaps 
a pound and a half of salt beef. We each ate a biscuit 
and a morsel of meat, and measured out the water into 
a piece of broken cocoa-nut shell lying in the boat, 
which gave about half-a-pint to each of us. The set- 
ting sun at this moment blazed in the effulgence of its 
glory*, just above the horizon, dnd we hailed it as the 
augury of Hope. 

# Does the reader remember the passage in Sir Walter Scott’s 
“Rokeby,” descriptive of the setting of the tropical sun? It is go lite- 
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“The sea was rough, and we had to lay-to until the 
stars shone forth by which we might shape our course; . 
but unhappily they were obscured by clouds from time 
to time throughout the night, and the wind chopped 
about continually. We spent a miserable night, occa-~ 
sionally drenched with spray, and conscious that we 
probably had not changed our position a single league 
for the better. 

‘‘The second morning dawned —the 7th of August — 
and we all eagerly looked round the waste of heaving 
green billows, but not a sail was in sight. To add to 
our distress, a powerful wind sprang up, blowing 
steadily from the north-west (as we knew from the posi- 
tion of the sun), which was highly unfavourable for our 
design ‘to steer for the nearest point of St. Domingo; 
and in spite of our utmost endeavours, we could not 
hold our own against it, and by-and-bye the seas struck 
us so furiously that we found our only hope against 
being swamped was to scud before the wind. Even 
then, it was difficult to keep the cork of a boat under 
command, and we determined to rig a jury-mast and 
sail. To furnish the latter we opened our bundles, and 
Reuben Lane happening to have a sail-maker’s needle 
and palm, and a ball of twine, in his pocket, he speedily - 
made a rude but strong lug-sail by sewing our shirts 


rally correct —so vividly true — that it is difficult to persuade our- 
selves that the great poet (now unjustly depreciated) had not often 
gazed on the wondrous spectacle he depicts in the following magnificent 
lines: — 
‘“‘ No pale gradations quench his ray, 

No twilight dews his wrath allay ; 

With disk like battle-target red, 

He rushes to his burning bed, 

Dyes the wide wave with bloody light, 

Then sinks at once —and all is night £ 
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"and spare jackets together. This we bent to the poate 


. 


hook for a yard, and set up an oar for the mast. For 
shrouds, sheets, braces, and halyard, we untwisted the 
boat’s long painter, each strand of which was strong 
enough for our purpose. The thimble (a species of 


- large ring) at the end of the painter, was lashed to the 


oar handle to serve instead of a block, through which 
to reeve the halyard. All being thus completed, we 
hoisted the sail, and found it to answer exceedingly 
well—the boat being under command, and bearing up 
steadily. 

**To our unspeakable dismay, the gale lasted till noon 
on the third day, when it suddenly fell, and a dead 
calm ensued. Not a sail hove in sight, and the sun 
overhead was like a furnace. We now had only four 
biscuits left, and the water in the breaker was reduced 
to about two quarts— near as we could guess. This 
was a fearful dilemma, and our hearts sank within us. 
For aught we knew, we were now two or three hundred 
miles from any shore, and we might be becalmed till 
we perished. Any one of us could have ate the whole 
handful of biscuits remaining, and have ’emptied the 
breaker at a single meal; but we rigidly stinted our- 
selves to half a biscuit each for dinner, and half our 
former allowance of water. Anything being better than 
desponding inaction, we unshipped the mast, and rowed 
as long as our strength enabled us; but were so ex- 
hausted by lack of food, by thirst, and by the broiling 


gun, that we soon had to give in, and then we sat 


moodily gazing at one another till the sun again set. 

“On the fourth day the calm continued, and after 
several unavailing efforts to row—our strength being 
now quite gone—vwe all stretched ourselves under the 


_ thwarts, and drew the sail over us to shade the rays of 
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the burning sun. That night we shared the last biscuit, 
and drained the last drop of water out of the keg. 
Reuben Lane, by far the most physically powerful when 
we started, now was weakest and most cowardly. In 
the course of the evening he muttered to us — 

“<< Messmates, I now wish we were even aboard the 
cruel old hooker again ! ’ 

*“‘ Alas! so did we. 

“ The fifth day dawned. Stilla dead calm — still the 
merciless sun scorched us like the fiery blast from the 
mouth of an iron foundry, and our lips cracked till the 
blood oozed forth, and the skin of our necks, faces, and 
hands came off in crisp rolls. Not a morsel to eat — 
not a drop to drink — and the noon-day vertical sun 
overhead! Exerting our united strength, we dipped 
the sail in the sea, and then spread it over the thwarts 
and gunwale, and crept under it. Despair was fast 
gaining the mastery, and we recalled to each other the 
many hideous stories of sufferings experienced by others 
in situations similar to our own. Hunger we might 
have battled with, but our thirst was intolerable. 
‘Reuben Lane groaned aloud in his agony, and some- 
times he cursed and raved. Once I heard him pray, 
and oh! what a fearful prayer! He prayed that not 
one of us might live to see the light of another day! 
After a while he crept from under the sail, and I fancied 
I heard the gurgling sound of drinking. I crawled forth, 
and beheld the wretched fellow leaning over the gun- 
wale, scooping up the salt water with both hands, and 
swallowing it as fast as he could, I sas ex- 
claimed — 

“© Reuben, for pity’s sake don’t drink that/ It will 
drive you raving mad.’ a 
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. © He bomica round with an idiotic grin, ae an- 
swered — 

“Tet it! I don’t care if it does!’ 

“That very night he did go raving mad, and just 
after sunset he leaped overboard. The instant he was 
in the sea he was torn to pieces by two large white 
sharks, which had kept alongside the boat with instinc- 
tive expectation ever since the calm commenced. 

“This awful event seemed but a warning to us of our 
own coming fate; and young Bailey, who had hitherto 
kept up his spirits in a marvellous manner, began to sob 
pitifully, and the poor little fellow cried — 

*¢<* Oh! messmate, who is to tell my mother? [I shall 
never see her again. I shall soon follow him. Oh, 
Bill! if you live to get back to England, will you see 
my mother, and tell her how I died?’ 

_*J promised I would; but not a shadow of hope had 
I now that I should escape the appalling doom I had 
unwittingly brought on myself. However, I opened 
the Bible (my mother’s gift), which had been brought 
on board in my little bundle, and I read passages from 
the Psalms. My throat and tongue were so parched 
that my voice shrank to a childish treble, but the 
words of promise refreshed the souls of us both. I 
‘remember two verses especially, which seemed so appli- 
cable to our condition, that when I had read them I 
reverentially closed the sacred volume, and could 
read no more. These were the words: -~-‘ Behold, 
the eye of the Lord is upon them that fear Him: 
and upon them that put their trust in His mercy. 
To deliver their soul from death: and to feed them in 
the time of dearth, . . . Let Thy merciful kind- 
ness, O Lord, be upon us: like as we ge o- pat our trust 
in Thee.’ ee 
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** Towards noon a large flying-fish leapt on board 
We instantly seized it, tore it in half, and ravenously 
devoured every morsel, whilst it yet quivered with life. 
But, alas! this only seemed to increase our pangs of 
thirst, and we both felt doubtful whether we should 
survive during the day. | 

*‘ About an hour before sunset my little messmate sank. 
rapidly. I supported his head on my knee, and so long 
as he continued sensible he clasped my hand and kept 
moaning — 

“<¢Oh, Bill! my poor, dear mother! She had only 
me— and Iam dying! Tell her I thought of her, and 
prayed for her to the last — tell her that, Bill!’ 

I strove to comfort him, and at length he cried — 

*&T feel my head alla-fire! Good-bye, Bill! you’ve 
been a kind messmate to me, and my only friend at sea. 
Good-bye, and God bless you, Bill!’ 

** He never was sensible after this ; but for hours his 
mind wandered among the scenes of his infancy and 
young boyhood. His cottage-home in Nottinghamshire, 
and his beloved widowed mother, were all he spoke 
about ; and he died in my arms, with some inarticulate 
murmur about his mother on his shrivelled lips. When 
I perceived his breath had fled, I laid his head down, 
and closed his eyes; and, shocking as it may appear, I 
rejoiced in heart that he was dead. I had loved him 
like a brother, but it seemed a mercy for God to remove 
him from such a state of torment as we had both 
endured for the last forty-eight hours, and I inwardly 
prayed that my turn might come before morning. 

‘“‘ After this, I remember gazing with a sort of idiotic 
admiration at the brilliant moon, and the unfathomable 
heavens overhead. Such a resplendent orb, and sucha 
sky, are seen nowhere but in the tropics. So powerful 
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were the rays of the moon, that only a few stars of the 
largest magnitude were visible, owing to the excess of 
lunar light. By degrees clouds began to gather, and 
rain — blessed rain— descended heavily. I stretched 
myself on my back, with open mouth, and every few 
moments I wrung the sail and sucked its moisture, but 
the more I sucked the more insatiate grew my thirst. 
At length I sank on a heap by the side of my dead 
companion, and fell into a deep, dreamless slumber, 
which was rather stupefaction than sleep. 

“It was some hours after daybreak when I awoke, 
and the dreadful sun waS shining hotly once more. My 
first impulse was to eagerly suck the last drop of mois- 
ture remaining in the sail and in my own clothes, and 
then I groaned for ‘more. By this time I was emaciated 
to a skeleton, and my skin was full of ulcerated sores. 
I strove with all my power to heave the decomposing 
corpse of poor Bailey overboard, but after repeated 
efforts I relinquished the attempt in despair. It was 
again a dead calm. I removed to the extreme bow of the 
boat, resting my back against the stem. After a while, to 
my inexpressible horror, five or six gallinasoes* fluttered 
over the remains of my messmate, having doubtless been 
attracted by scenting the dead. I was astonished to see 
these birds, as their presence was a proof that I must be 
almost in sight of land (for the gallinasoes are incapable 
of venturing very far from it), but whither the boat had 
drifted was beyond my power toreckon. I endeavoured 
with all my might to frighten these disgusting creatures 
away, but in vain. They sailed boldly round my head, 
evidently sensible bhat I bad not the power to hurt 


+A species of huge carrion crow. a Jamaica seople call them John 
Crows, and they help the vultures to perform the office of general 
scavengers, — fi 
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them, and I felt an awful thrill at the foreboding 
thought that they probably were conscious that after 
they had banqueted on my messmate, I also should 
serve their turn. The body of Bailey —so rapid is 
decomposition in these latitudes — now presented an 
awful spectacle. . . . All identity of features had 
for ever vanished. es 

“ When I think of the revolting scene that now ensued, 
I feel sick at heart, although so many years have 
elapsed. The gallinasoes settled with out-stretched 
wings on the fetening body; they . . . andall this time 
they croaked, and fluttered, and rere their blood- 
stained wings, and ever and anon fixed their glittering 
eyes on me— ah, what fiendish eyes, as I then thought, 
yet they only followed the instinct implanted in their 
nature by their all-wise Creator — and mine — for His 
omniscient purposes. ‘God have mercy on me, a 
sinner |” was all I could ejaculate. 

“¢ More than once I felt a strong impulse to cast myself 
headlong ixito the sea — for death by drowning, or even 
by Béing crushed in the jaws of the teal white 
sharks, the ominous satellites of the boat, seemed pre- 
ferable to being devoured piecemeal and alive by the 
diabolical Pallinasoesecaud this I dreaded, not alto- 
gether without reason, would soon be my fate. 

*‘ Minutes — hours— passed on ; and the obscene birds, 
now increased in numbers, continued their horrid ban- 
quet. It was evident that ere sunset nothing but the 
skeleton of my messmate would remain, and I could 
not, and did not doubt, that then they would attack 
me, whether alive or dead. I felt my heart sicken — 
my brain reel—a film came over my eyes—a loud 
droning sound filled my ears—my hands groped mad 
about — and I became as though dead. 
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** When I recovered my senses, I found myself in the 
cabin of a vessel, and learnt that an American trader, 
bound from Port Royal to Barbadoes, had picked me 
up, a breeze having providentially arisen, and brought 
the ship down upon me whilst I lay in a state of utter 
insensibility. I received every possible kindness at the 
hands of my preservers, who placed me in an hospital 
on the arrival of the vessel at Barbadoes, and there I 
remained nearly three months ere I was finally dis- 
charged as convalescent.” 

Thus ended Captain William Brace’s extraordinary 
narrative — to which we have endeavoured — however 
inadequately — to do justice in our present version. 

By this time the Bowl was again “shoal,” and the 
two Dutchmen, after emphatically observing that “de 
poonch ish ver goot!” privately addressed the Dane, 
and the result of their guttural whispering was that the 
worthy trio insisted on treating us English in turn. And 
so the Old Commodore made a third capital brewage, 
which we unanimously pronounced A 1., ‘and it was 
drained even yet more rapidly than its excellent prede- 
cessors. Meanwhile, the Dutchmen entertained us by 
singing every word of their lengthy national hymn, 
Vaderland ; and then the Dane sang his national song, 
Den Tappre Landsoldat. Of course, we bold Britons 
responded by patriotically roaring in full chorus, Rule 
Britannia; and thereupon Captain Goahead felt irre- 
sistibly impelled to sing Hazl Columbia. This being 
finished, and duly applauded, the gallant Yankee,’ to 
our agreeable surprise, announced that for the honour 
of the Stars and Stripes, he, Aminadab Washington 
Goahead, would “stump down” for a fourth replen- 
ishing of the mighty Bowl, and, added he, with impres~- 
sive emphasis—-“ Darn the expense!” The punch 
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was quickly brewed, and, all glasses being duly charged, 
Captain Goahead arose (slightly unsteady on his feet, as 
we-— perhaps erroneously — fancied), and in a triumph- 
ant, yet gracious tone, recited :— 


‘‘Ameriky and Engerland. 

Whop all the world beside ’em ; 
And may the Atlantic ever be 

The only thing as shall divide ’em.” 


He resumed his seat amidst tumultuous applause, and 
deservedly so, for the sentiment of the last two lines is 
excellent — whatever the poetry may be. 

We ardently wish that Mr. Richard Cobden, and Mr. 
John Bright, and the other eminent leaders of the 
Peace Society, could now have dropped into the Cap- 
tains’ Room in the Old Ship Tavern, for it would in- 
dubitably have gladdened their hearts to behold a sort 
of practical realisation of their amiable theory of the 
fraternity of nations. English, Dutch, Dane, and Yan- 
kee were promiscuously shaking hands ; all v was harmony 
and brotherly love. 

Time wore on. The Bowl was once more drained to 
its very dregs; eleven o’clock struck; and the noble 
Old Commodore, observing that he was an hour beyond 
his usual time of departure, and that he really didn’t 
know what his “old woman” would say to.him, pre- 
pared to go. We offered to see him safely home, and 
he graciously consented. As the fine old sea-captain 
and we quitted the room together, we cast around it a 
lingering farewell glance. The two Dutchmen and the 
Dane were vehemently spluttering close before the fire ; 
Captain Rupert Charleston and Captain Aminadab 
Washington Goahead were solemnly and affectionately 
vowing friendship for life; Captain Anthony Blowhard 

RB 
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was loudly singing (as well as he could) his favourite 
song of “Nature-and Nancy”; Captain Fidgett was 
drearily declaiming about scientific seamanship, his dis- 
course being addressed to nobody in particular; and 
Captain William Brace was sitting bolt upright in his 
chair, smiling most benignantly on everybody. 
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Christmas Coe im the Smuggler’s 
Cube. 


“In short, a tar’s life — you may say that I told it — 
Who leaves quiet and peace foreign countries to roam, 
Is of all other lives — Tl be bound to uphold it — 
The best life in the world — next to staying at home.” 
Disp. 


NE of the pleasantest of all men-o’-war “ stations ” 

is Halifax. You are often in port there; and no- 
where in the world is there greater hospitality shown to 
naval men, or more agreeable society open to them. 
The shore sports and pastimes are also numerous and 
exhilarating, especially in winter. But one may weary 
even of an earthly paradise— provided it does not 
contain an Eve of our own; and the craving for variety, 
change of scene, and excitement of action, is deeply 
rooted in the nature of a seaman. Add to this that the 
Termagant (I was her youngest lieutenant) had been 
full three years on the station, and you will not marvel 
that most of us began to sigh for home, and grow! at 
the old admiral whom we (probably unjustly) suspected 
of keeping us there unnecessarily, beyond the length of 
time for which we were commissioned. But at the 
latter end of October it was the “ ship’s talk” that we 
were almost Eaamediately to be ordered to eens to 
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be paid off. Some believed — others doubted—many 
thought the news too good to be true. 

We had just finished supper in the gun-room one 
evening, when Leigh Conway, the second lieutenant, 
who had been on shore to superintend the shipping of 
some stores, burst in with a cheer that electrified us. 

‘ Huzza! my hearts! for England, home, and beauty!” 

“What! are we under sailing orders at last?” — Is 
it true?”—* Who told you, Conway ?”—“ Not a Flemish 
account, eh?” and divers other exclamations, greeted 
him in a volley. 

“True! is it true that I can see the eurdinal points 
of my pocket-compass in the darkest night by the 
Bardolphian light of old MacMyn’s proboscis ?” laughed 
the reckless young officer, letting his strong hand fall, 
with no gentle slap, on the shoulder of our Scotch 
surgeon, a queer, hard-featured Aberdonian, with lint- 
white locks (pretty enough in Scottish ballads, but not 
remarkably praceful in reality), a mahogany-coloured 
cheek, and a huge misshapen nose, which had a bulbous 
termination, fiery-red, pimpled, and apparently glowing 
hot. Surgeon MacMyn used confidentially to attribute 
this very suspicious state of his nose to the scarifying 
nature of the keen. sea air, acting upon a nasal cuticle 
unusually thin and tender; but that ingenious expla- 
nation was invariably coughed down, and sundry broad 
hints were freely uttered concerning mysterious black- 
case bottles in his cabin, supposed to contain something 
several degrees stronger than the ordinary ship’s rum, 
of which amber liquid, however, he did not disdain to 
imbibe generous diurnal potations. However, MacMyn 
was a good-natured fellow, who could both give and 
take a joke, smooth or rough, as the case might be ; and 
on the present oocasion he merely wriggled his shoulder, 
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looked up at Conway’s eager, hilarious countenance, with 
a droll expression of dry humour, and in the strong 
Aberdonian dialect which he always spake, said, 

“Fat [what] noo, Conny? Gude bailany us! my 
shouther wull be sair eneuch. Eh, mon! gif ye skelp 
an auld frien’ that fashion, fat maun an enemy expec’ 
at yer haund ?” 

Conway struck a theatrical attitude, and was ‘begin 
ning to spout some. affected rhapsody, when our first luff 
addressed him as Ancient Pistol, and bade him deliver 
his tidings “like a man of this world;” if, indeed, 
tidings he really bore. Thereupon Conny concisely 
told us that it was positively true that we had received 
orders to sail for Portsmouth within forty-eight hours, 
our relieving-ship having arrived. All doubt at an end, 
we unanimously drank the héalth of the bearer of the 
joyful tidings; and a second glass to a quick page 
home. 

“‘ Good-bye to Halifax and all her bonny lasses, O!” 
exclaimed J. Whereupon our purser, whose chief cha- 
racteristic was that he had a bit of a song pat for any 
subject whatsoever, sang out the first verse of a grand 
old sea-ditty : — | 


‘¢ Farewell and adieu to you, Spanish ladies ; 
Farewell and adieu to you, ladies of Spain ! 
For we have received orders 
To sail to old England, 
But we hope in a short time to see you again !” 


“Hang me, if J do!” muttered the literal-minded, 
gruff, old-school sailing-master. “To my fancy, there’s 
no place like Portsmouth harbour.” 

‘“¢ And the ‘Common Hard?’” 

« And the ‘ Cat and Fiddle’ ‘long shore?” 
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“Ay,” gravely remarked Conway; “and I don’t 
marvel at old Blowhard here sighing to anchor in the 
front parlour of the ‘Cat and Fiddle,’ for it has the 
best: Jamaica, and the plumpest, prettiest, sweetest, 
daintiest landlady in Portsmouth. You area deep old 
sea-dog, sailing-master !” 


“ O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea,” 


commenced the assistant-surgeon, a melancholy-looking 
young gentleman, who wore long perfumed hair (he 
kept a pair of curling-irons, and bribed the cook to heat 
them for him at the galley, on the sly), a turn-down 
shirt-collar, played dismal airs on a cracked flute, and 
quoted Byron on all possible occasions. But the sailing- 
master cut him short by hoarsely ejaculating, 

‘Sink Byron—the humbug! He turned down his 
shirt-collar, frizzled his hair, and was always on the amnope 
and whine.” 

The assistant-surgeon reddened at this personal 
attack, and was about to make an angry retort, when 
the purser interposed. 

“Well,” said he, “to tell you my mind; if Byron 
had lived in our times, he would have kicked poetry 
overboard, and become Chairman of the Comprehensive 
Golden Traffic Railway Company, and have dabbled in 
stock besides. He had a keen eye for rhino, had my 
lord.” 

“Talking of Byron,” observed our first luff,.a fat, 
jolly fellow, who was always propounding some droll, 
quaint theory or other; “I have an idea that poets and 
authors owe the quality of their inspiration to the 
nature of their diet. The relations between the stomach 
and brain are most intimate. Byron never ate his food 
like a civilised Christian. He was afraid of honestly 
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growing fat, and dined on cold potatoes soaked in 
vinegar, and supped on a biscuit and a bottle of gin. 
What marvel that his writings were bitter, gloomy, 
savage, and wicked. Now, I maintain that the diet of 
an author should be regulated by the particular kind of 
writing he is about to produce. If he wants to pen 
something in the pastoral line, let him dine on innocent 
lamb; if a woodland scene is required, I prescribe 
pheasant and woodcock.” 

“‘Suppose him engaged on a sea story ?” 

“Then give him naught but salt-fish and sea- 
breeze.” * 

“ But just fancy a fellow preparing to indite an 
article on the African slave-trade ?” 

“Why, sir, in that oe I should pEOnE recommend 
a plump young nigger.” 

This evoked a roar of laughter; and we dispersed 
to our several duties—or, as Conway observed,’ “ the 
House of Lords adjourned ;” it being an old ship-joke 
to call the ward-room officers, the House of Lords; the 
cockpit-mess the House of Commons; and the crew, the 
People. The captain, of course, is the Sovereign —and 
a veritable sovereign a man-of-war captain is, whilst on 
his own quarter-deck. 

Within three days our anchor flukes saw daylight, 
and with a favourable breeze we sailed on our home- 
ward passage. During the first fortni ght out we had 
pleasant weather; and nothing remarkable occurred 
until one afternoon, when Mr. Murray, our first lieu- 
tenant, directed my attention to the very singular ap- 
pearance of the sun. There was a great and most 


* “ Sea-breeze”” is the pleasant West-Indian name of a delectable 
and exhilarating liquid compound. 
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remarkable halo around it—not an ordinary, regular- 
shaped halo, but one which, if I may use the expression, 
was Vandyked, or split into divisions, like the points of | 
the compass, and these sections were jagged at the 
edges, and kept fluctuating in shape. There were not 
many clouds, but all along the horizon to windward a 
dull red mist had hung all day long, and steadily, albeit 
slowly, increased in magnitude and density. There was 
very little wind, and it came in inconstant puffs. The 
air was unusually warm for the latitude and the time of 
the year, and it had a queer oppressive feel. 

“JT don’t half like the look of that sun,” muttered 
Murray. . 

“ Certainly it has an extraordinary and wild aspect.” 

“Ay, it looks almost precisely similar to a halo I 
once saw in the Spanish Main; the weather was much 
the same, too; and in less than three hours we had a 
hurricane.” 

“You expect a gale?” 

“T wish we may get off with nothing worse—that’s 
all!” 
Many others on board keenly noted the strange aspect 
of the sun and sky; and towards sunset there was a 
sudden and portentous change which could not escape 
the observation of the most stolid or inexperienced. 
The halo entirely disappeared, as though it were a mere 
dissolving view drawn by the hand of man, and was 
succeeded almost directly, by a shapeless mass of vapour, 
through which the sun shone like a huge dim globe of 
molten fire, red as red could be. When the sun touched 
the edge of the horizon, its apparent magnitude visibly 
shrunk and dwindled, as though the vapour thickened 
and contracted, so that when the orb finally disappeared, 
it was reduced to a mere spark, and its place was almost 
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immediately filled by a dense curdling mist. The lurid’ 
vapour to windward had deepened materially, and now 
rose rapidly to the height of forty-five degrees. The 
wind died away to a light cat’s-paw after sunset, and — 
the ship had barely steerage way. Yet, to the astonish- 
ment of everybody, the barometer kept steady. ° 

Our captain was an old and experienced mariner. 
Although not easily frightened, he was prudent. He 
stripped the ship of all her light sails, and sent down’ 
royal masts, and took in the studding-sail booms and 
the flying-jib-boom. That done, the men were sent to 
supper, and an anxious brooding silence ensued. By- 
and-by, the quartermaster at the wheel announced that — 
the ship no longer had steerage way. The breeze, in 
fact, had sighed itself entirely to rest, like a wearied 
child; and our lower canvas thudded heavily and list- 
leasly, and the yards creaked at every slight roll of the 
hull. The “ fire-mist,” as an old seaman called it in 
my hearing, expanded all around and overhead, and 
thickened to such a degree that an unearthly darkness 
ensued. I say “unearthly,” because it was not a good, 
common-place, natural obscurity, but rather a dense, 
nameless, palpable veil, not honestly black, but streaked 
and interwoven with dim ruddy gleams. There was 
not the slightest glimpse of sky, nor atom of a genuine 
cloud; and the warm dampish air felt sicklier than 
ever. 

For a souls of hours after sunset the phenomena of 
the heavens and the ocean remained much the same; 
and then there came a perceptible change for the worse.. - 
The dull reddish flakes faded out of the sombre mists, — 
and a most marvellous sight ensued. I hardly know 
how to describe it intelligibly and faithfully; but if the 
reader will only conceive the vast canopy of darkness — 
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instantaneously sprinkled with tens of thousands of 
minute sparkling points—darting and flashing —ap- 
pearing and disappearing—contracting and expanding 
—singly and in clusters, he will form a faint idea of 
the startling spectacle, unparalleled in the experience 
of the oldest seaman of the crew. Whilst gazing en- 
tranced at this wondrous manifestation of the boundless 
powers and protean shapes of that secret and terrific 
principle of Nature, which men call Electricity, it was 
whispered on the quarter-deck that the barometer was 
lowering at last, with a rapidity commensurate with its 
former sluggishness, Captain Ingledew came on deck, 
and issued precise orders in a low tone to the first 
lieutenant. He in turn communicated them to his 
subordinates in a subdued voice; and they were exe- 
cuted with a celerity and a silence that I never saw 
equalled either before or since on any similar emer- 
gency. The topgallant yards and masts were struck, 
and the spars eased of all top-hamper that could be 
dispensed with. The courses were furled. The mizen 
topsail was.also furled. The fore and main topsails 
were closely reefed when not an air of wind was 
blowing! Extra lashings were put on the boats, the 
ports and hatches were secured, and every conceivable 
precaution adopted to prepare the ship for the expected 
storm. A landsman would have imagined our captain 
had taken leave of his senses, by thus making ready his 
ship for action with an enemy as yet invisible and 
unfelt. | 
Another sudden and subtle change in the elements 
ensued. The sparkling points became fused together 
with an audible crepitation, and assumed the form of 
flickering lightning. This lightning spread itself from 
the horizon on all points, and culminated at the zenith, 
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where it formed a superb coronal of living flame, 
environed by long tongues of crimson fire. Low growls 
of thunder afar off, now faintly struck the ear; and 
brighter and brighter flashed the lightning. Yet, so 
still was the atmosphere at this brooding moment, that 
the flame of a candle held up at arm’s length, by way 
of experiment, ascended perfectly straight. 

More and more vivid grew the lightning—nearer 
and louder roared Heaven’s dread artillery; and an 
indescribable low creeping moaning betokened that the 
surface of. the great deep was beginning to partake of 
the nervous agitation of the elements. 

At length the great crisis was evidently at hand. 
Sea and ship were literally illumined by blinding light- 
ning —not mere narrow flashes, but mighty flakes or 
streams of subtle electric fluid that momentarily swal- 
lowed up the “blackness of darkness,” and that darted 
forked tongues of blazing fire, as though to lick up the 
impotent human beings exposed to their fell wrath. 
The colour of this lightning was not, as is ordinarily 
the case, a livid white, but was red as blood—at least 
it seemed so to our excited fancies—and fearfully did 
it uplight the pale ghastly-looking faces of our awe- 
struck crew. Ever and anon the appalling thunder 
bellowed and crashed like the blended report of a 
_ thousand pieces of heavy artillery ; and every moment 
we expected the ship would be shattered to pieces be- 
neath our feet. 

A pause ensued, as though the demons of the storm 
were taking breath. In this brief interval a ball of fire 
settled on the caps of each of the masts—an omen 
much dreaded by mariners, who call it a corposant. 
When only one ball appears it is termed Corpo Santo, 
or St. Helena; if two, Castor and Pollux; if three, St. 
Elmo’s fire. 
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Another breathless pause, and then with a fearful 
rushing, hissing roar, the storm-wind burst upon our 
devoted vessel, and although it struck us astern, such 
was its terrific force that every sail but the close-reefed 
foretopsail and the storm-staysail was blown out of the 
bolt-ropes, and the ship plunged forward headlong into 
the seething ocean, until she was buried to the fore- 
mast. Had the blast caught her on the broadside, 
down we must have gone in the twinkling of an eye. 
Then the poor old craft uprose, her head quivering with 
the shock, and whole cataracts of water pouring off, 
and would have broached to had she not been power- 
fully met by the helm. Onward she now rushed with 
a fearful and augmenting velocity, leaping and plung- 
ing, shaking and rolling, and at one time thrown over 
on her beam-ends, until several planks of the deck were 
under water. The sea rose in fury almost as suddenly 
as the wind, which literally upheaved vast masses of 
water, and projected them bodily through the air. It 
was a curious fact that the spray which flew over us in 
drenching showers was milk-warm, whilst the rain was 
icy cold. 

Never shall I forget that tremendous night! The 
oldest seaman on board had never experienced its equal. 
The stoutest heart quailed—the most dauntless trembled, 
lest the next minute might be his last. | 

Three of our boats, and above ninety feet of bul- 
warks, were carried clean away; the jib-boom broke 
off by the cap; the mizen topmast snapped like a car- 
rot; the mainyard smashed in the slings; the stern- 
post started; two feet water in the hold; seven men 
washed overboard! Ere morning we were compelled to 
“start” an immense quantity of fresh water; and our 
-upper-deck guns and ‘quarter-deck carronades were 
heaved overboard. 
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During eight-and-forty hours we battled with the 
insatiate tempest; nor did it finally moderate until 
every man on board was almost worn out. On the 
morning of the third day there was a decided lull in 
the storm, and ere nightfall it had moderated to a fitful 
breeze ; but the sea swelled most fearfully. The song- 
book simile of waves running “ mountains high” seemed 
almost realised. We were, however, now safe; for the 
carpenter had managed to reduce the leaks, so that the 
water was easily kept under. 

The next day we repaired damages as well as the 
rolling of the ship permitted, for the sea continued to | 
run exceedingly high. In the afternoon we perceived a 
vessel evidently in great distress, and on nearing her 
made out that she was a large Dutch schooner, either 
very deeply laden or waterlogged. Her mainmast was 
broken off about a score of feet above deck; the fore- 
topmast snapped off at the cap of the foremast ; and on 
the latter was set a foresail, or rather the remains of 
one, for it was split from head to foot in three or four 
places. Signals of distress were hoisted ‘from the fore- 
shrouds, and several of the crew waved pieces of canvas 
to attract our notice. With difficulty and risk our 
ship was hove-to, in order to communicate with or 
relieve the stranger, if possible; and we hailed her 
repeatedly, but the answer was not intelligible. One 
thing we clearly perceived—the hapless Dutchman 
had not a boat left. One or two female forms emerging 
from the cabin increased our desire to render assistance. 
The risk of doing so was very great. If we lowered a 
boat and it escaped being swamped alongside, there 
was the intervening water to cross, and a boarding to 
be effected, and the crew and passengers taken off. 

_ Shall I lower the larboard cutter, sir?” asked the 
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first lieutenant, addressing Captain Ingledew, who had 
Jong and anxiously gazed at the disabled craft. 

“I will not order a boat to be lowered in such a sea 
as this!” was the quiet but significant response. 
“Permit me to take the cutter, sir,” I immediately 
said. | 7 
“ And volunteers ? ” 

“ Four, sir, and a coxswain.” 

Permission was given, and in lieu of the regular 
cutter’s crew I selected a quartermaster as coxswain, 
and four prime seamen from a score or two, who imme- 
diately offered to go with me. Not a word was uttered 
by either the captain or my brother officers concerning 
the danger of the undertaking; only Leigh Conway 
wrung my hand, and whispered the impressive inter- 
rogative words— “If anything happens to you, old 
fellow?” -‘ Open the lower drawer in my cabin, and 
you will find a sealed packet, with directions outside.” 
He gravely nodded, and I calmly took my-seat in the 
stern-sheets of the cutter, now ready for lowering, under 
the immediate personal py eeraeer cr of the first 
lieutenant. 

Kind old Captain Ingledew gave a loud ahem to 
clear away a little huskiness from his voice. 

“Mr. Derwent! ” 

“Sir!” I responded. 

“If you safely board the schooner, I expect you to 
return with the crew and passengers, if possible. But 
if you cannot get them off, you must decide whether to 
come back as you went, or to stay by the vessel and 
endeavour to save her. It seems to me an fama 
chance.” oe 

Siti eetles to abide by the schooner, Copan ine 
gledew, what are my instructions?” 
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“To save and work her tothe nearest British port.” 

‘‘ What signal shall I give in the latter case?” 

‘“‘ Three oar blades above the taffrail.” 

“ All clear sailing now, sir; I will do my best.” 

“JT do not doubt it. God be with you. Lower 
away the cutter!” 

A favourable roll of the ship enabled the men suc- 
cessfully to perform the very delicate and uncertain act 
of lowering a boat in a mountainous sea, and the 
tackles were cast off the instant we touched the water. 

‘Give way, men! For life or death!” 

For life or death we indeed struggled in more senses 
than one. Nothing, under Providence, but consum- 
mate skill on the part of the old quartermaster whom 
I had entrusted with steering, saved us from being 
capsized or sunk a score of times during the passage 
from our ship to the schooner. Our frail cutter was 
literally whirled like a cork on the yeasty billows, and 
when we sank in the trough of the vast Atlantic “ rol- 
lers,” we appeared gliding to destruetion helplessly as 
swiftly ; at times monstrous green waves upreared their 
glittering crests far above our heads as though about 
to instantly burst upon us — yet not a single drop of 
water did we ship. A terrible hard pull was it, even 
for the powerful arms and toughened sinews of my gal- 
lant crew, and the time occupied seemed to us an age. 
At last we swept within a boat’s length of the schooner, 
and then the question was how to board her without 
having the cutter staved alongside. Thrice we at- 
tempted to board amidships, but, even with the help 
of the Dutchmen, utterly failed. I then resolved to 
try the counter, and a small hawser having been cast 
to us, we made fast and veered astern. By carefully 
watching the pitch of the schooner, myself and three 
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men managed to get on board over the taffrail, leaving 
the other two to keep the cutter clear. ~ 

. The scene presented by the deck of Mynheer was 
not remarkably encouraging. The round house had 
been swept overboard; the bulwarks were shattered; a 
few broken spars and tangled rigging and ropes were 
strewn about; and eight or ten miserable-looking sea- 
men were clustered aft, staring at me with a woe- 
begone eagerness, almost ludicrous in its intensity. 
The females whom we had seen on deck. had gone 
below. 

‘*Do any of you speak English?” was my first 
query. 

Not a soul replied. 

“ Who is the captain? the skipper? the master?” — 

My two last words elicited immediate ejaculations. 

“ Den schipper | den meester | ” 

«Yes, where is he?” 

A couple of the fellows instantly dived down the 
companion-way, and a wonderful spluttering and groan- 
ing saluted my astonished ears. A brief pause and they 
returned, pushing and hauling on deck — their skipper! 
He was a squab fat old man, attired in corduroy trousers, 
a huge green flapped waistcoat, and a blue coat reaching 
down almost to his heels, and profusely decorated with 
brass buttons as large as five-shilling pieces. He wore 
a pair of sea-boots with wide tops reaching high above 
his knees, and a great fur cap on his head. His,broad 
puffy face was white and wrinkled with fright, and his 
goggle blue eyes rolled round without a particle of ani- 
mation or expression. 

‘What the devil!” (pardon my expletive, ls {) 
cried I, “ are you the master?” . 

“Den schipper! yaw!” chorussed his crew, whilst 
he himself grimaced hideously and murmured — 
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«Ag my wat pyn!” — 
“What pain!” echoed I, understanding a little 
Dutch ; “ why, what is the matter with you?” ‘ 


‘“‘ Helas wat scrik!” moaned he. (Alas, what terror.) 

‘‘ Wakker, schipper !” (Courage, skipper) cried one of 
his crew. — “Hed moed!” (Come, cheer uP 1) added 
another. 

But the unhappy old shipmaster was so bewildered 
and terror-stricken, that he only groaned piteously and 
wrung his hands, muttering, “Wee my, myn zondig 

«leeven! Wee! ’tis geedaan!” (Woe me, my sinful life! 
Woe! I am lost!) 

I paused a moment, and surveyed the wretched 
skipper with the profound contempt and disgust which 
a seaman naturally feels when he beholds one of his 
own manly profession overcome with abject fear in the 
presence of danger at sea. 

“ Skipper, do you speak English?” cried I, in no 
gentle tones. 

The question seemed to arouse him, for he goggled 
hideously, and murmured — 

“ Yaw, mynheer, yaw! I spik Engelish mooch fine I : 

‘‘ What’s your name ?” 

“‘Myn naam Vanderdunderboom ?’ 

“Hem! a pretty name, and a very pretty fellow you 
are! What is the name of your schooner?” 

“Den Keizer!” (The Emperor.) 

** Where from?” 

“ Azores te Rotterdam.” 

_ What’s your cargo ?” 

Mynheer Vanderdunderboom paused a moment to 
collect his ideas, and then informed me that his cargo 
was goods and fruit. Further questions elicited that the 
vessel had sprung a leak, in the bows, as he believed, 
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but he seemed to know very little on that or any other 
subject, and I could not make his crew comprehend 
me. I was about to ask concerning the passengers, 
when they emerged from the cahin — two females, and 
an elderly gentleman, all of whom I knew at a glance 
to be English. The gentleman, named Blackburne, who 
appeared very weak and ill, briefly expressed his thank- 
fulness that a British naval officer had come to rescue 
them, and said that the young lady was his daughter, 
and the woman her servant. I scarcely glanced at either 
of the latter, being too much occupied by the emergency 
of the case. Mr. Blackburne expressed his opinion that 
so far as leakage was concerned the vessel was in no 
immediate danger of foundering, but anxiously asked if 
I thought: I could safely convey them on board the 
man-of-war. I candidly told him that the risk would 
be exceedingly great, and that my first duty was to- 
ascertain the real state of the schooner. 

On sounding the pumps and examining the vessel, I 
fancied there was a possibility of saving her, and re- 
solved to “father” a sail over the bows to stop the 
supposed leaks. With a deal of shouting we managed 
to make the crew understand our intentions, and a 
spare fore-and-aft foresail being got on deck, my own 
men “thrummed” it. So little help did the Dutch 
seamen give, that my patience was exhausted, and for- 
getting that they could not understand my words, I 
gave them a grand nautical lecture, to which they lis- 
tened open-mouthed, and clattered their wooden shoes. 

‘‘Look alive, you pickle-herring lubbers!” roared I, 
‘and don’t stand goggling at me as if you had each 
swallowed a belaying pin! And do you, Myrheer 
Vanderdunderboom, bestir yourself. like a man, or by 
George!” and I significantly sheok a rope’s end over- 
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his head. The idea of their corpulent old skipper 
being threatened with a rope-ending so tickled the 
fancies of the Dutchmen, that they grinned, and hee- 
hawed, and yawed like a parcel of donkeys over a bed 
of thistles. “Do you hear, Mynheer!” I reiterated, 
giving the fife-rail a smart rap with the rope. 

«Ag! yaw! I spik Engelish mooch — all saam — ik 
koom ’er van Engeland — mooch Engelish fine !—ag ! 
myn vrou !” 

‘You old dunderheaded idiot! go below to your: 
berth. You are neither boy, man, sailor, nor soger ! 
You are no more use on board than an empty pickle- 
jar {” 

We got the sail over the bows and manned the 
pumps. The result was most satisfactory. The chief 
if not only leaks — for the craft was exceedingly stout 
and well built — were about the bows, and the sail 
drew in so well that half an hour’s vigorous pumping 
lightened the vessel a foot, and convinced us that, pro- 
vided no fresh leak occurred, there was no imminent 
danger of foundering. Hardly had we come to this 
conclusioh ere a gun was fired from the Termagant 
as a reminder. My resolution was formed on the in- 
stant — I would stay by the schooner. . 

“Tash three oars on end to the taffrail, quarter- 
master !” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

The signal was promptly acknowledged by our ship 
firing another gun and keeping away on her own proper 
course. ; 

“ Now, my lads!” said I cheerily, “the old Terma- 
gant has left us with a Dutch deck under foot. Let 
us try if we can’t get into port before her, after all.” 

“Ay, sir,” growled the quartermaster, “and so we 
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might, if these ere wooden-shoed, broad-bottomed gen- 
try was men. Look at that there skipper of theirs, Mr. 
Derwent, he’s a himage — he is!” 

_ “Why, certainly, they are not very smart hands, 

Buntline.” - 

- Smart, sir? Im blest if I wouldn’t make them 
smart if I was in your place, sir. I'd give every one of 
‘em a salt eel for supper this precious night, beginning 
with that figure-head of a skipper, and finishing off 
with the boy. Four dozen a-piece, sir, I’d serve out to 
brighten ’em up and make ’em smart. Say the word, 
sir, and we'll pélish.’em so that they won't get rusty for 
one six months.” 

“The ancestors of these very men, Buntline, once 
swept the narrow seas —ay, and the Thames itself, 
with a broom at the masthead.” 

“Swept the seas, sir, did they? I can believe that, 
sir; forif we had these here crawling lubbers aboard the 
Termagant, the first thing we should do would be to 
put a broom in their hands to sweep decks. They’re 
fit for nothing but sweepers, sir.” 

“And pumpers, Buntline! Put them all on to the 

pumps at once, and see that they work. Start them 
with a rope’s end if they shirk and skulk.” 
* «© Ay, ay; sir, that I will.” And that he did, begin- 
ning with poor Mynheer Vanderdunderboom, whom he 
dragged by the ear up to a pump, and made him labour, 
until the unhappy skipper was fairly worked owt of his 
abject fright and worked into a violent passion, which 
Buntline regarded no more than the screaming of a 
solitary echiffsvogel, or sea-gull, which hovered around 
the hull, 

I next had our cutter hauled up, and the two men 
clambered on board. In their place I put the Dutch 
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eabin-boy with a bucket to bale out any water the boat 
might ship, and then veered her astern to the length of 
half-a-dozen fathoms. 

As I turned round from superintending this duty, the 
sweetest of all sweet voices saluted me with the eager 
words — 

“Oh, sir, how thankful I am that you are here to | 
save us!” 

“ My daughter Lucy, Mr. Deewen .” said Mr. Black- 
burne. “ Lieutenant Derwent, my child.” 

We exchanged bows— mine involuntarily a deep 
one, and on raising my head I gazed at the young lady 
so fixedly that a rosy blush reminded me of my want of 
manners, and then I stammered, and stood like a sim- 
pleton. The truth was, I felt as much astounded as 
Mynheer Vanderdunderboom would have done had a 
‘veritable mermaid skipped on deck and flopped down | 
at his High Mightiness’s feet with a deep-sea curtsy. 
For did I not behold.a fine, handsome girl, standing in 
the graceful attitude of an accomplished lady, with such 
a fant, charming expression, such bonny blue, spark- 
ling eyes, such smiling lips, such — Pve said enough — 
you'll imagine the rest. 

Yes,” said her father gravely, “ with the blessing of - 
Providence on the exertions of yourself and your 
gallant men, Mr. Derwent, meomBy now -Teasonably 
hope to reach home once more.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Lucy, with considerable vivacity, 
‘¢ from the moment I saw your boat lowered, I felt that 
my fears were at an end, and — and ”. she stopped 
short and blushed anew. : 

“God grant your confident anticipations may be — 
realised,” said I. “We will ue all that British seamen 
can do. I promise no more.” 

- 88 
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«You promise siiighs sir,’ observed Mr. Black- 
burne. “ British men-of-war’s men can do everything 
short of impossibilities.” 

‘‘Then, you have not had reason to admire the sea- 
manship of these Dutch mariners ?” 

“ Had you seen them, sir, during the gale, you would 
have said in a word, sir, they were like a parcel of 
‘old women !” 

‘Ah, you should have Seen Mynheer Vanderdunder- 
boom!” exclaimed Lucy, with an irrepressible laugh, 
glancing at the same time towards the hapless ship- 
master, who was tugging -away at the pump, puffing 
like a porpoise, sweating like old Jack Falstaff in the 
famous “buck basket,” and groaning and swearing in 
High Dutch like a hungry burgomaster. 

“ Ah, I dare say it would nave been a droll enough 
_ spectacle.” 

* Droll!” laughed the aes merry girl. “ Why, 
sir, I could not have helped tittering had we gone to 
the bottom the next moment.” 

“It is somewhat*strange to me,” I observed, “ to find 
a Dutch crew such timorous boobies as these men seem 
all to be. Dutchmen are generally good seamen.” 

“The fact is, sir,” answered Mr. Blackburne, “that 
hardly a couple of the crew are real seamen. They are 
fishermen by calling, but most of them have made a 
few coasting voyages. Old Vanderdunderboom himself 
has spent nearly his whole life in sailing between Rotter- 
dam and Hull. He never was on aa broad Atlantic 

nor any other ocean before this voyage.” 

“However came it, then, that he was intrusted with 
such a fine schooner as this ? ” 

©The owners wanted to send her off in a hurry, 

having got a very profitable charter to the Azores, and 
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as a better captain was not at hand, they intrusted her 
to Vanderdunderboom. Seamen being at a premium, 
that worthy, actuated by motives of,shortsighted eco- 
nomy, shipped the worthless crew you see.” 

“Ah, ha! I begin to comprehend. But pardon me, 
sir, I must now take steps to insure our mutual 
safety.” 

Mr. Blackburne bowed and went below with his 
daughter and the servant. The reader may probably 
have marvelled how it was these passengers could sustain 
a conversation on the deck of a disabled vessel with 
such a heavy swell on as I described? TI can only 
explain it by the fact that like most Dutch vessels 
“Den Keizer” sat literally as easy as a duck on the 
water, having incomparably less motion than our own 
two-decker: also, Miss Blackburne seemed as little af- 
fected*by the situation in which she was placed as though 
she had been ocean-born and cradled in the shell of a 
nautilus. 

It would not be generally interesting were I to detail 
all that I did to render the schooner seaworthy. Suffice 
it that my grim old quartermaster kept the poor Dutch- 
mgn so hard at work at the pumps, that the vessel was 
as dry as an empty bucket by eight bells; and mean- 
while my own seamen had cleared the decks of the 
wreck of rigging, &c., bent a foresail in a shipshape 
-manner, and erected a jury-mast in place of the main, 
and a jigger-mast abaft, temporary sails being hoisted 
on each. 

By this time Mynheer Vanderdunderboom and all his — 
merry men —I might more truthfully say dismal men 
— were utterly worn out, and I felt moyed with pity 
towards them, and especially towards the poor old 
skipper, who was sitting down on the wet deck with 
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his back leaning against the bulwarks, moaning and, 
“crooning,” as Buntline phrased it. At my suggestion, 
or “order” I might say (for from the time I first set 
foot on board to when | brought the vessel safe to port, 
I was the lord paramount, the skipper being a volun- 
tary cipher), a couple of his men helped Vanderdun- 
derboom down.to his berth, and then the Dutchmen 
all supped luxuriously on pickled herrings and cab- 
bage, with a caulker of Hollands to aid digestion. I 
mercifully sent them all below to sleep till eight bells 
of the morning watch, and arranged that myself and 
two of the Termagants should keep the first night- 
watch, and Buntline and the other twain the next. I 
was just wondering what sort of a supper I and my 
men could obtain (for beef-fed Britons don’t cordially 
relish the fare of Dutch seamen), when Mr. Blackburne 
came on deck, and informed me that, a good, stbstan- 
tial supper would be sent on deck for my men in a few 
minutes, and that his daughter requested my company 
_at her own table in the cabin. 

‘I was agreeably surprised to find a roomy, hand- 
somely fitted cabin (the whole of which had been en- 
gaged by Mr. Blackburne), and a table supplied wh 
a most appetising hot supper, even had I not been 
ravenously hungry, as I certainly was. Nor was my 
appetite diminished by incidentally learning that the 
supper for all us “ Britishers” had been prepared by 
the fair industrious hands of Miss Lucy Blackburne, 
assisted by her maid. And a very happy supper it was 
in that Dutchman’s cabin —albeit we could hear the 
occasional grunts and moans, and dolorous ejaculations 
of Mynheer Vanderdunderboom, as he rolled about in 
his berth in the adjoining steerage. “Maw conscience !” 
_ (as Bailie Nicol Jarvie would have exclaimed), how I did- 
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enjoy that supper ! How I ate! Hee I quaffed ! how I 
joked! how I laughed! How Miss Lucy—likea warm- 
hearted, brave, unaffected, joyous Yorkshire lass as she 
was — delighted to see me eat, drink, joke, and laugh! 
And how of all curious things in the world, I somehow 
suddenly grew sentimental and mournful, for, in a 
moment, a couple of lines of Walter Scott’s friend 
Willie Laidlaw’s most pathetic ballad or song, entitled 
“Lucy’s Flittin’,” came into my mind: 


‘“¢ And bonny sweet Lucy, sae gentle and peerless, 
Lies cold in the grave, and will never return.” 


Dear heart ! does that premature fate await this Lucy 
—my Lucy? “My” Lucy. By the mainmast and 
sheet anchor! of what was I dreaming? “My” Lucy! 
A young lady, sole child and heiress of a wealthy York- 
shire landowner, and I a penniless junior lieutenant of 
one of H. M.’s ships: A young lady, moreover, whom 
I had never seen in my life until six hours previously ! 
But did I not, in a manner, hold her very life in my 
keeping? What could even yet save her and her 
father from going to Davy Jones’s locker but my sleep- 
less vigilance, my nautical skill? Ah’s me! what de- 
licious dreams were mine when I wasa junior lieutenant ! 
and now that I am an old grizzled fogy of a commodore, 
with a middle-aged yet still handsome wife, and — 
never mind how many bairns—TI never dream at all, 
except when I have a flannel-quilted nightcap on my 
head, and am snoring like a Dutchman betwixt two 
feather beds! — 

I learnt something during that supper. I'learnt that 
Mr. Blackburne was a gentleman of fortune and landed. 
estate in Yorkshire — that Lucy was his only child, 
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and that her mother was dead; that they had been to 
the Azores in consequence of the death of Mr. Black- 
burne’s only brother, who had long. been settled. there 
as a merchant, and had recently died, leaving the York- 
shire squire his sole heir, which obliged the latter to 
sail to the Azores, to take possession and realise the 
large property bequeathed to him; that Lucy accom- 
panied her father; that when they had settled their 
business at the Azores, they waited some.time for a 
vessel to convey them home, and were obliged, at last, 
to embark in the Dutch schooner “ Den Keizer.” 

I learnt, moreover, that I was in love. Ten thousand 
times no! How cowld I be in love with this Yorkshire 
girl, at first sight? “Shiver my topsails!” (as sailors 
say in sea-novels, but never on shipboard) such an idea 
is only worthy of a bedlamite. In love? What! on 
board a half-foundered, dismasted Dutch schooner, with 
her skipper pumped to a jelly, lying in the neighbour- 
ing steerage, groaning and maundering worse than an 
old wife with the toothache. 

Three days have elapsed. I have got all “ in apple- 
pie order” on board “Den Keizer ”—so far, that is, | 
as possible on board a dismasted and disabled craft. 
My quartermaster, ably seconded by my volunteers 
(Termagants indeed, as the poor Dutchmen learnt to 
their cost), have worked wonders. They have rigged 
jury-masts and make-shift rigging and spars, so that, 
now the swell of the gale is over, and a nice steady 
breeze is set in, we are jogging cosily along at five 
knots per hour. J am also jogging very ‘cosily along 
with my cabin passengers. Miss Lucy isn’t at all so 
bold” and fearless and steady-footed on deck as on the 
day when I made her acquaintance. She even is glad 
to accept my arm (does she ever so slightly press it?) 
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when walking the quarter-deck ; and she — hold Bek 
a British seaman is no tell-tale! 

On-the morning of the third day Mynheer Vander- 
dunderboom came crawling on deck. He had changed 
for the better. His bewilderment had given place to 
a sort of uncalculating confidence, now that he at 
length. understood that a British naval officer was in 
charge of his vessel, and he smoked his dirty old pipe 
and quaffed his “Hollands” with gusto on deck, and 
saluted me with a Dutch complimentary phrase which 
I am far too modest to translate. So exhilarated did 
Mynheer Vanderdunderboom’s spirits become after 
smoking a couple of ounces of negro-head, and imbibing 
something like a pint of juniper-smelling Hollands, that 
he addressed me in what he fondly believed to be pure 
English. 

«You speak English astonishingly well, Captain Van- 
derdunderboom,” I gravely remarked. “One would 
fancy you must have learned our language when very 
young ?” 

“Yaw, mynheer,” complacently replied the innocent 
Dutchman, highly gratified by the compliment, “I does 
spik Engelish saam well een Engelander. Engelish 
gute, myn Faderland tongue betterer.” 

“Ah, Dutch must be a lovely language indeed ! ” 

Mynbeer Vanderdunderboom rolled his eyes and 
smacked his lips, and patriotically grunted by way of 
affirmative. 

_“T vonce skipper der Engelish sheep.” 

“You were once captain of an Bagiias ship — is it 
possible ?” 

“Yaw ; I did be skipper of Peseactisas dat go from 7 
Hull . Rotterdam. I go voyage one — never nota *. 
more.” 
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_ How was that?” | | 
“Ag! ten tousand duvils! I vil never not no. more 
put my foots omboard steam-sheep! I vas sail from 
Hull; big of passengers; mooch Engelish ladies om- 
board. I gallant man te dem Engelish womens — 
show dem all ter machines of ter sheep. Dere is von 
round hole in deck of steam-sheep for to-put coal down 
te ter stokers, and dat tamt round hole vas open ven I 
show engines te ter womens. I not nohow see him, 

and in von leetle minute I slip in dat duvil hole.” 
“You didn’t fall through into the coal-room ? ” 
“No,” groaned Mynheer Vanderdunderboom, “I slip 
down te here!” impressively slapping what Buntline 
called his “ midship bilge.” “ And I jamb, and all ter 
ladies squeal laughters, and dance round me. Ugh! 
dere I vas. I try lift out—not nohow. And ter 
womens squeal laughters till I mad, and ter tamt 
sailors laughs too, and pull me, while ter stokers push 
at my foots in ter coal-house, and dey pull and push. 
till I cry my arms vas coming off. More. dey pull, 
faster I jamb, and ter sailors say must heave me out by 
a purchase. So dey rig a derrick, and clap rope round 
my pody, and all hands tail-on to ter tackle-fall, and 
haul till ter rope smokes, and I thinks I vas pulled all 
in leetle bits. Still I fast, and myn pody swells in ter 
tamt hole, so I feel I burst, ag schrikkelik! Ter car- 
penter get axe and chop ter deck till him cut hole big 
as von hatchway to get me out. Dat cost me fifty 
gulden te repair, and I lie abed von month. Ag! I 
never set foots omboard Stent eircy not never no 
more, nohow!” 
most commendable and prudential resolution, my 
ynheer Vanderdunderboom !” exclaimed . Miss 
lackburne, who had joined us on the quarter- 
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deck in time to overhear the conclusion of the skipper’s 
narrative. “And what is more, I should strongly 
advise you, on next reaching Rotterdam, to bid adieu 
for ever to the treacherous main, and: settle down for 
life, with your good old ‘ vrou’ by your side, at a ‘lust- 
haus’ in the suburbs, with a ‘bloomen-garten,’ where 
you can cultivate tulips, and a summer-house with a 
wooden sentry at the door, where you can sit and smoke 
all-day long, and relate your terrific voyage on the wild 
Atlantic, and what unparalleled seamanship you dis- 
played, and how heroically you exerted yourself to save 
the vessel by—- pumping with your own hands under 
compulsion of an English quartermaster!” | 

Mynheer Vanderdunderboom slowly puffed a yard of 
smoke from his meerschaum, and stared with his great 
fishy eyes at Lucy for the space of a minute and a-half; 
then emitted a long-drawn, guttural grunt (which might 
mean everything or nothing), and, without uttering a 
syllable of reply, coolly turned his back on her and 
gazed apparently at a cloud in the far distance. As 
this is the last glimpse the reader will have of his High 
Mightiness, I regret that it presents him in a somewhat 
ungallant light; but great men have their little occa- 
sional weaknesses, you know. 

Gentle breezes and a smooth sea lasted us until our 
deep-sea lead had brought up “sand and shells,” by 
which we knew to a certainty that we had entered the 
“chops of the Channel,” and were within a day’s sail of 
an English port. Heigho! I absolutely whistled for a 
head wind, so reluctant was I at the prospect of a ter- 
mination to the delightful society I enjoyed aboard 
“ Den Keizer.” And when we let go anchor in Ply- 
mouth Sound I looked so rueful that “bonny .sweet 
Lucy, sae gentle an’ peerless,” archly laughed in. my 
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face, and then blushed crimson. Why she laughed and 
why she blushed was a mystery which would have 
puzzled the wisdom of Mynheer Vanderdunderboom to 
elucidate. 

When we were about to part, Mr. Blackburne, after 
briefly but warmly expressing his gratitude for the ser- 
vices I had been the instrument of rendering, invited 
me, in a way that would take no denial, to visit him 
and spend Christmas and the New Year at his Yorkshire 
home. “I think, Mr. Derwent,” added he, with a drol- 
lish smile, “that my daughter will, if needful, add her 
frank and earnest invitation to mine.” But Miss Lucy: 
didn’t, for all that! No, the demure young lady hadn’t 
even the grace to express in an ordinary commonplace 
way that she would be glad to see me beneath her 
father’s roof; but 

The “ but” is such an important “but,” that I must 
honour it by commencing a fresh sentence. 

But she gave me her little hot, trembling hand; and 
if she didn’t look rosy as Aurora, and if her bright eyes 
were not dimmed with tears, and if her lips did not 
quiver as she faltered farewell, I am as true a Dutch- 
man as Mynheer Vanderdunderboom ! 

From Plymouth I proceeded with my men to Ports- 
mouth, where the Termagant had arrived only two 
days before the Dutch schooner (for the salvage of which 
we were, by-the-bye, handsomely remunerated by the 
Rotterdam owners), anchored in Plymouth Sound. The 
Termagant was paid off, and I found myself, by the 
beginning of December, free as the winds that blow, so 
far as my personal movements were concerned — but 
my heart! “Ag! wee!” (as Mynheer Vanderdunder- 
boom had taught me to ejaculate)—my heart—ah! 
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woe -—-! my heart was a throbbing captive in the pos- 
session of Miss Lucy Blackburne. 

A week before Christmas tide, I donned a bran-new 
uniform, and set forth on my promised visit. I need. 
not indicate the locality of Mr. Blackburne’s residence 
more minutely than by saying that it was contiguous to 
a hamlet on the Yorkshire coast, about half-way be- 
twixt Spurn Point and Flamborough Head. I arrived 
there nearly at midnight on the 21st, and, late as it 
was, received a welcome worthy of an old, old friend. 
Whether it is strict Yorkshire etiquette for a young 
lady to sit up till midnight to receive an expected 
guest, is more than I can tell; but I know that Miss 
Lucy was up to greet me, and no gem from the mines 
of Golconda ever glistened and sparkled more brightly 
than her eyes. 

I had a series of the most amazing dreams all that 
winter’s night, from the moment I closed my eyes to 
the moment I reopened them. I remember very vividly 
that when a servant knocked at the door and aroused 
me, I had already been some years a British admiral 
and peer of the realm (a reward for some half-dozen 
victories, any one of which threw Trafalgar in the 
shade); and that at the identical instant when his un- 
lucky knuckles beat a rat-tat, I was standing at the 
altar, in the act of putting a ring on the finger of my 
bride, Miss Lucy; the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
assisted by a couple of other high ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, officiating! Rat-tat-tat! and lo! the great 
admiral and glorious bridegroom awoke and found him- 
self — an unemployed lieutenant ! 

I growled awhile for sheer vexation ; then sprang up, 
and looked out of my window. It was situated in a 
. wing of the building, which I could see was of a very 
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considerable size, situated on a range of lofty cliffs 
within musket-shot of the sea. 
At breakfast I was introduced to about a dozen siete 
who had been invited to spend Christmas, like myself. 
The origin of my acquaintance with the Blackburnes 
was talked over and laughed at, and a hundred schemes 
for spending the season right merrily, were discussed. 
The three next days were spent in a succession of 
delightful country amusements. To me, however, there 
was one terrible drawback, in the shape of a great 
hulking fellow of a Yorkshire squire, who stood six feet 
two in his stockings, was only twenty-two years of age 
(would to goodness I could have made him fourscore by 
a touch of a magic wand!) a renowned fox-hunter and 
four-bottle man, rawboned, strong as Hercules (the 
scoundrel almost crushed my hand to a jelly under pre- 
tence of shaking it, to express his pleasure at seeing 
‘the hero,” as he phrased it, of the Dutch schooner, but 
in reality to give me a palpable hint that he could smash 
me like crockery, if I made it worth his while); who 
had what his friends called a slight cast in the eye, but 
which I pronounced to be a hideous squint; who had a 
pair of tremendous whiskers, as red and bushy as a fox’s 
tail; and who (here comes the sting of the matter! ) 
was a sort of cousin——I don’t know how many times 
removed — of Lucy Blackburne; and in virtue of this 
-cousinship the gaunt creature at all times assumed airs 
of disgusting familiarity towards her; talking to her 
without a shade of reverence; cloaking and shawling 
‘her; and, on the whole, behaving aI rtp dor in a way 
that made my blood simmer and boil, ~ Prey < : 
that I was jealous of him. Not a bit of it, : 
I should not have put on mourning had ie Srokad his. 
neck i in leaping a five-barred gate. That’s all. oe 
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On the morning of Christmas Eve, we all resolved 
ourselves into a Committee of Ways and Means, to de- 
vise and determine how to spend the evening in a 
manner worthy of the occasion. I know we consulted 
a variety of old books in our host’s library to enable us 
to get up our merry-makings in genuine old English 
style, and I also know we were -all in immense spirits 
after an early tea, and agreed,.as it was a most brilliant 
starlight night, with a sharp frost, to take a stroll out 
on the cliffs before commencing the Christmas revels. 
And such fun we had in helping the ladies to shawl 
warmly! such joking, such childlike tricks. Ah me! 
I’ve heard greybeards mumble senile nonsense about 
not wishing ever to be young again, but what would 
not J give to be five-and-twenty again, to spend such 
an hour as that! God mend us all! I think the older 
I grow the wickeder I am, so far as grumbling and 
maundering about the days that will never return is 
concerned % Yet as Tennyson sings :-— 


“Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all! ” 


Well, my hearties!—for, as I am addressing an 
audience of good manly fellows, backed by a smiling 
circle of honest anti-humbug and anti-prudery matrons 
and girls, I may fearlessly speak to you just as I would 
over a mess-table of my brother men-o’-war’s-men— 
well, my hearties! when we all clustered together in 
the hall just before going out, Lucy Blackburne, the 
sly little puss! with a most comical mixture of bash- 
fulness and boldness, secrecy and publicity, with an air, 
in a word, of don’t-tell-to-anybody or tell-to-every- 
.body~you-please, whispered that she and her friend, 
Julia Summercourt, meant to conduct me out on the 

T ; 
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cliffs to view a famous cavity, locally known as the 
 “ Smuggler’s Cave,” peculiarly romantic on a starlight 
winter's night. I eagerly assented—only I mentally 
prayed, -ferocious heathen as I was, that Miss Julia 
Summercourt might sprain her ankle as soon as ever 
we got clear of the rest of the company. 

And so we set forth, a pleasant party, the gentlemen 
in the highest spirits, the ladies enjoying themselves 
immensely, all mightily exhilarated, and quite as happy 
as mortals have any sort of a right to be in this vale of 
tears and tribulations. On the summit of the pre- 
cipitous cliffs, we, naturally enough, frolicked into little 
separate groups, and I’m sure you will admit that it 
was perfectly natural that Julia Summercourt (what a 
pretty name!) and Lucy Blackburne, and Charles Der- 
went, very speedily found themselves isolated from all 
others; and it was even yet more natural and proper 
that a very few minutes only elapsed ere Julia Sum- 
mercourt disappeared. Now, if I were on my oath 
before the twelve judges, I couldn’t, for the life of me, 
eked how it was that Miss Julia S bonny, rosy- 


aed her ankle, and oe sure she didn’t tumble over 
the cliffs—but I am not sure of anything else beyond 
the fact that all in a moment Lucy Blackburne and my- 
self were left alone to find our way to the “ Smuggler’s 
Cave” as well as we could. I shall ever hold that Miss 
Lucy proved herself a veritable heroine on this occa-_ 
sion, insomuch as she did not exhibit the slightest tremor 
or terror by being so very suddenly and inexplicably 
left alone with me, but, to the reverse, piloted me along 
with admirable self-possession, narrating, as we walked, 
with wonderful volubility, no end of curious local anec- 
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dotes. Above all, she told me a long yarn abont the 
““Smuggler’s Cave.” How it got that name by having 
been the resort for many years of a gang of Yorkshire 
contrabandists, who used it as a temporary warehouse 
for the Belgium laces, and the French brandy, and the 
Holland gin they “run;” how a desperate conflict be- 
twixt custom-house officers and those interesting vio- 
lators of the law, the smugglers, at length ensued in the 
very cave itself; how two bold smugglers and one 
custom-house officer were slain therein ; how the ghosts 
of the defunct aggressors and defender of the law were 
popularly reported to haunt the cave—especially on 
bright winter nights—and divers other very interesting 
legends, unto which I listened greedily enough, as in 
duty bound. 

Meanwhile we had descended to the beach, and pur- 
sued a mightily rough walk of a mile or two, till we got 
under the shadow of the great cliff which contained the 
Smuggler’s Cave. Hearts alive! how I had to help 
Miss Lucy along that shingly beach. And how very 
heavily she leaned (I could feel her heart go pit-a-pat !) 
on my strong right arm as we elambered and stumbled 
till we got right under the identical cliff. A huge, 
gloomy, savage, thundering cliff it was. “There is the 
cave,” said Miss Lucy; and sure enough I saw a dim 
opening right on a level with the beach —an opening 
unapproachable save at low water, as it happened to be 
then. -We drew nigh the mouth. “Stop a moment,” 
whispered Miss Lucy. (I’m sure I don’t know why she 
whispered, for not a living soul was within a mile). 
“Tve got a wax taper,” said she, and she produced and 
lighted it. The night was very calm, as cold, Frosty 
nights usually are. The wax taper shed a a 
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flickering light on the face of the cliff, and we carefully 
picked our way within the Smuggler’s Cave. 

_ Now, I hope most sincerely that romantic young 
ladies who may happen to read my yarn, will not emit 
a little preliminary shriek at this point of my narra- 
tive; for, on the word and honour of an old man-o’- 
war’s-man, I’m not going to evoke the ghosts of either 
the slain smugglers or the custom-house officer. I’m 
only about: to tell a plain, matter-of-fact ‘story, in a 
singularly matter-of-fact way. 

The cave was a very ordinary cave. There was 
nothing about it suggestive of a raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones legend. I certainly paused a moment at the 
entrance to gaze at a huge mass of overhanging cliff, 
which struck me as being suspended somewhat in the 
fashion of Damocles’ sword; but as Miss Lucy did not 
appear to notice it or care for it, we passed within, and 
by the light of the taper surveyed the dank roof and 
rugged sides, and the rocky bottom, on which sea-weeds 
grew hear the entrante. I perpetrated some stupid 
jokes, and Miss Lucy condescended to laugh; and then 
—well, and then, after we had duly surveyed the cold, 
damp hole, we were in the very act of passing forth on 
to the beach, when the overhanging mass of cliff, with- 
out giving us warning by a single crack, fell thundering 
down, and blocked up the entrance. If I were to say 
that Lucy did not scream, and that I did not—ejacu- 
late, on this astounding occurrence, probably nobody 
would believe me. ‘ 

Gracious me! we were in a nice predicament. The 
tide was “making,” and, sailor-like, my first thought 
was %bout that. I asked poor, trembling Lucy how 
high the tide ascended in the cave, and my fellow- 
captive confessed she didn’t know; but, judging by the 
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sea-weed and the shell-fish, I concluded that the sea 
habitually came in at high water to a most uncomfort- 
able as well as perilous extent. I made a desperate 
effort to “break the blockade,” but I might as well 
have attempted to move the Great Pyramid. 

Time sped. I shouted till I was hoarse. Lucy cried 
till her eyes were red—not for fear, but for thinking 
what ever people would say of her for getting into such 
a peculiar trouble. I’m sure I comforted her as well 
as I knew how, and I even hazarded a hardy assertion 
that our friends would be sure to rescue us before the 
wax taper was burned out. But that said taper was at 
its last flicker when a loud halloo (I recognised the 
voice of the detested Yorkshire squire), gave us assu- 
rance that Julia Summercourt had turned up some- 
where, and had put our friends on the right scent to 
discover us. The cold, rippling tide had advanced so 
far as to drive us to the extremity of the cave by this 
time, and the squire and his companions were actually 
afloat in a boat at its entrance. They bawled to us the 
comfortable assurance that until the tide ebbed again 
no help could be given. 

If I were an idle story-teller, instead of a grey-headed 
naval officer, I could now give such a picture of the 
Christmas-Eve we spent in that Smuggler’s Cave as 
would move my audience to alternate tears and laughter. 
‘But I shall do no such thing. I have a great respect 
for my readers; I think them, each and all, quite 
capable of imagining every thing. Therefore it is that 
I will say nothing whatever about the interminable 
night we were compelled to spend. Suffice it that when 
the tide receded at day-dawn a numerous body of men, 
armed with pick-axes and other tools, attacked the 
fallen mass of rock, and after half-a-dozen hours of 
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hard labour, they cut a passage for us to emerge, and 
we stepped forth to the beach, and Lucy threw herself 
sobbing on the breast of her father, and I— oh, confound 
it! I was the butt for the arrows of Yorkshire wit, which 
every man and woman present discharged in a cloud. 

_ It was now Christmas Day, and on our way home the 
wretch of a cousin, whom I have already characterised, 
thought well to speak a word to me apart. 

“T say, leeftenant,” muttered he, “you.are what I 
call a silver-spoon man!” 

* What do you mean, sir ?” 

“Oh, nothing. Only I fancy you ‘know the ropes,’ 
as you seamen call it.” 

“JI wish I knew the rope spun to hang you!” I 
angrily retorted. 

He burst into a horse-laugh. 

‘No offence, leeftenant — oh, dear, no! Smuggler’s 
Cave’s a nice Cupid’s bower, eh? Yes. Don’t swear 
so. You will want a groomsman. J’m disengaged, and 
always at home!” 

‘‘ Sir!” I stammered passionately. 

“All right!” shouted the monster, with another 
hilarious burst of laughter that made the very cliffs 
ring. 
Well, after all, I didn’t think this hideous Yorkshire 
cousin such a very atrocious wretch as I had hitherto 
done, when he actually did officiate as my groomsman - 
some six months subsequently. 

_ My dream came tolerably true, after all. There was | 
only the trifling difference that I stood at the altar, not 
an admiral and a peer of the realm, but simply a half- 
pay lieutenant, and in lieu of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the curate of the hamlet tied the noose 
that bound Lucy Blackburne to me for life. $$ ~ 
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Eight bells, my hearties! The watch is called, 
and my yarn reeled off. Here’s wishing that every 
honest man may sooner or later tacklé a Lucy as bonny 
and as good as mine, and may there ever be a 
Smuggler’s Cave for him to pop the question in! 


v4 


Capture sf the Wandering Willie. 


_ FRICAN traders carry out assorted cargoes of fancy 
articles, chiefly Brummagem goods, hardware, 
rum, fire-arms, and always a very large stock of gun- 
powder, to bartere with the natives for palm oil, ivory, 
and gold dust. Occasionally a trader is blown up. An 
accident of this kind, however, almost invariably 
happens whilst the ship is “ housed” on the coast, orp 
the rivers, ‘and the gunpowder in the course of being 
got out for barter; but in the case I am about to 
relate the catastrophe happened when our ship was 
about a hundred miles from land. It will ever remain 
a mystery how ‘the explosion occurred, but I suspect 
that some of the men had made their way through the 
forecastle bulk-head into the hold, intending to “ spile” 
a cask of rum on the sly, and possibly broached a barrel 
of gunpowder by mistake, or let a spark drop on some 
loose powder. 

We were sailing along at about four knots, wits the 
larboard tack on board, and a barque was fast coming 
up with us under a press of canvas, then being afew 
miles distant. We were overhauling the boats and pre- 
paring them for service. The jolly was slung from 
davits over the stern, and I was in the act of giving 
her a. fresh coat of paint, when the horrible explosion 
took place. I suppose that, as the powder was stowed 
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im the forehold next the forecastle, my marvellous 
escape from instant destruction was owing to the posi- 
tion I thus occupied over the stern. In the twinkling 
of an eye I felt myself hurled bodily through the air, 
in the midst of a scorching blast, and I fell stunned: 
and breathless in the sea, at a.distance from the ship. 
You must imagine the rest, for words of mine cannot 
describe it. The ship was shattered to fragments, and 
portions of the wreck showered down ‘for at least # 
couple of minutes. On partially recovering from the 
shock, I found myself prone on the water, entangled 
among some rigging and planks. I quite mechanically 
struggled to free myself, and easily got upon a fragment 
of the wreck, consisting of the taffrail and a piece of 
the counter. I was at least in temporary safety, for the 
sea was very smooth, only a gentle swell undulating its 
surface. The-awful concussion had, so to speak, levelled 
the waves, even as.a roller levels the grass of a lawn. 

By degrees I recovered sufficiently to comprehend . 
what had happened, and I dashed aside the clammy. 
blackened hair which obstructed my vision, and steady- 
ing myself on my hands and knees, looked around, 
although each inspiration. I drew was painful and almost 
suffocating, for the air was thick, hot, and sulphureous,. 
IT could only see one other survivor, who was astride a large 
spar, a few yards from me. Our recognition was mutual, 
He hailed me, bidding me hold on, for the barque in 
sight would soon rescue us. I should not have known 
the man but for his broken English, which at once 
satisfied me that he was our carpenter, a Swede. Hardly: 
had I returned a feeble answer to his cheering hail, ere 
he uttered a piercing shriek, and I beheld him toss his 
arms aloft in agony. The next moment. he was torn. 
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from the spar and. dried beneath the surface, whencé 
he never emerged. <A shark had seizedthim! . 
7 Although yet more than half stupefied, I had euffi~ 
cient consciousness to be aware that provided I could 
cling to my planking, I was safe, and sure to be speedily 
picked up. In less than an hour the barque was in the 
midst of the floating wreck, and heaving to, she lowered 
a boat. I was promptly rescued from my dreadful state 
of jeopardy, and I remember I uttered some incoherent 
words, and laughed and wept hysterically. I relapsed 
into unconsciousness as I was hauled bodily on the deck 
of the barque, and how long I thus continued I know 
not. When I recovered sensibility I found myself 
lying in an open berth in the cabin, which was lighted 
by an iron lamp swinging from the beams overhead. 
At the table sat a female, apparently reading, or else 
sewing, for some linen was on her lap, and an open 
book was spread before her. No other person was 
visible, and all was still as death, but for the dash— 
soft, regular, and lapping in sound — of water against 
the vessel’s runs. Some movement that I made at 
once attracted the attention of the solitary watcher, 
who immediately arose, and pushing aside her chair, 
came close to the side of my berth. 

. “How do you feel now, my poor fellow?” said she, 
in a voice of gentle sympathy. 

“ Better,” I murmured; “ but very feeble. a 

She took a glass’ from the table, and held it to my 
lips I felt immediate relief, and had strength encuse 
to collect my thoughts and converse. 

Pray what ship is this, and whither bound ?” 
© You will know to-morrow,” was the quick = 
evasive reply. | : | | 
- © But, ma’am, I should be glad to know.” 
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* Do not ask questions now: sleep.” 

_ I persisted in my queries, but the woman, with B 
startled, frightened air, silenced me by saying — 

‘For pity’s sake ask me no more! I cannot — dare 
not tell you anything. Sleep! Thank God for saving 
you hitherto, and pray to Him to preserve you on the 
morrow.” 

She spoke almost vehemently, casting the while an 
apprehensive look towards the door of one of the state~ 
rooms at the end of the cabin, and there was such an 
evident meaning in her tone that I instinctively felt 
some mystery must be at the bottom. I attempted to 
reason with myself, but sank into a deep sleep—a 
dreamless blessed sleep it proved, for I did not awake 
until the next day at noon, and then found myself re- 
stored to life and vigour — nothing physically remind- 
ing me of what I had undergone, but some soreness of 
my skin, and stiffness of my joints, and a feeling of 
voracious hunger. 

' My berth was separated from the cabin by a wooden 
lide, which was closely drawn, although suffidient air 
for respiration reached me through a large circular hole 
at the top of the slide, and the berth was dimly lighted 
by a bull’s-eye in the deck overhead. I turned over, 
and gently thrusting the slide a finger’s breadth open, 
peeped into the cabin. It was a large and handsome 
‘one, and nobody was in it but a smartly dressed negro 
steward, who was laying out an abundant dinner on the 
table. He caught my eye, and with a grin brought me 
an armful of clothes, which he thrust inte the berth, | 
with a brief intimation that the sooner I rigged myself 
in them and turned out the better. I took the hint, | 
and dressed myself in the clean check shirt, drawers, 
duck trousers, and seaman’s blue jacket kindly pro- 
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vided for me, and then sprang out of my berth into the 
cabin. I confess that my thoughts at this moment re- 
verted not to the marvellous and providential escape I 
had had from a fearful death, nor yet to what further 
trials might await me, but were solely occupied by won- 
dering whether the captain meant to invite me to par- 
take of the capital dinner just spread! My doubts were 
soon solved. A person whom I at once knew to he the 
master of the vessel descended the broad stairs, with a 
quadrant under his arm, for it was noon, and he had 
been “taking the sun.” A few words were exchanged 
between us with the frankness of seamen, and I asked 
whether any of my shipmates had been saved? Alas! 
none. He then remarked that I must feel “ wolfish,” 
and bade me sit down and eat my fill. 

My entertainer was a man apparently about forty 
years of age, very square built and of middle stature. 
His brown features were regular, and would have been 
handsome, but for the unpleasant effect produced by a 
huge livid scar that crossed his forehead in an oblique 
direction. His eyes were variable in expression, and 
even in colour, as I thought, and their glances were 
keen and restless. He wore a frock coat of fine blue 
cloth, and a cap with-a narrow gold band. He closely 
questioned me about my late ship, and made curious 
inquiries concerning my personal experience on the 
coast. He also asked whether I knew of any other 
Gainea traders outward bound, and I mentioned that 
we had spoken one about a week previously in a certain 
latitude, and that'she was bound for the Bonny River. 
He thereupon referred to,a chart, and made a rapid 
ealculation, muttering that he could give a good — 
as to her whereabouts at the present moment. | 

‘I -now thought it my furn to be querist, and asked: 
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the name of the barque. At this very natural and sim-— 
ple question, the captain slightly started, and gave me 
a quick searching glance. Then he laa! smiled, and 
thoughtfully replied : 

“‘ My ship has a rather appropriate name.” 

“‘ Indeed, sir ?” 
Yes: the WANGSENG Willie is her name, aid mine 
is asper Jamieson.’ 

“J shall gratefully remember both, sir!” I varmly 

exclaimed. 

The captain smiled rather ironically, and filled me 
a second bumper of claret. He then in a frank off-hand 
_manner offered me a berth on board as second mate. 
To what port did the Wandering Willie belong? Whi- 
ther bound? He said she “hailed” from Boston in 
New England, and was on a “sort of roving cruise,” as 
he vaguely expressed it, which he explained by telling 
me that he carried a general cargo of “ notions,” which 
he should dispose of by sale or barter either with ships 
or at “ factories” on the African coast. How happened 
it that the berth of second mate was vacant? Death by 
fever, said he. The probable duration of the voyage? 
He smiled again in his peculiar way, and said it de- 
pended on the brisk or dull sale of his notions,” but 
he reckoned it might average eighteen months, and he 
offered me the very liberal pay of forty dollars a-month. 

All sounded so plausible that I expressed my willing- 
ness to sign articles. Captain Jamieson immediately 
produced a box from a locker, and took forth a great 
tin case,.from which he extracted a number of docu- 
ments which he said were the “ ship’s papers.” Having. 
selected one, he sharply rung a hand-bell, and the cack 
steward instantly was at his elbow. 

“ Mr. Pompey Snowball,” said the captain, with a 
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facetious grin, “ tell Mr. Jefferson Fluke that I wish to 
see him.” 

The darkey diisspnearel: and at the same moment 
the female who had previously conversed with me in 
such a mysterious manner, stole noiselessly from one of 
the state-rooms, and approached the table. 

- Well, Mary, what do you want?” harshly cried 
Captain Jamieson, frowning at her, and suppressing his 
rising passion. , 

“TJ thought you rang for me,” she answered, in a 
timid and tremulous voice. - 

I turned round to gaze at her, and noticed that she 
was deadly pale, and so agitated that she clutched at 
the table for support. I vividly recollected the words 
this woman had addressed to me, and [ gazed at her 
with strongly aroused interest. She was a tall well- 
formed woman, about thirty years of age, and although 
not handsome, her features were very prepossessing, 
and she was evidently an educated person. 

_ “No,” growled the captain between his teeth, “I did 
not ring for you, and that you well know. When I do 
want you, [ ——” 

_. Here he was interrupted by the negro steward, who 
in a furtive sort of a way, cried :— 

“ Mas’r Fluke, he beg see you a-deck, cap’en.’ 

| With an impatient imprecation the captain sprang up | 
the stairs, and the steward closely followed him, being 
desirous, as I thought, to make some private communi- 
cations, or else to await further orders. 

No sooner were we thus unexpectedly left alone, than 
the woman grasped my arm, and whispered — with a 
wave of her hand towards ‘the papers, 

“ Beware of signing articles! Put your name to 
nothing. You came on board an honest seaman; con- 
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tinue such, or you will bitterly rue this day as long as 
you live |” 

“What do you mean ?” I stammered. , 

“I mean what I say!” mournfully ejaculated she, 
“and though I am a lost and miserable creature myself, 
my heart is not yet callous, though Heaven knows I 
have umdergone enough to make it so! I wish to save: 
you, and again I warn, I implore you, not to sign arti- 
cles, nor become one of the crew of this wicked ship.” 

“Why not? Give me some reason?” eagerly cried I. 

“ Reason! you are a seaman, and if you only go on 
deck, you will soon see reasons enough to make you 
understand what I mean by this warning, Which I 
give you,” added she, with a shudder, “at the risk 
of my life, for he would murder me if he thought I 
had tiene 

A footstep at the companion-way caused the woman 
to disappear from the cabin before I could speak a, sin- 
gle word to detain her. But her generous object was 
sufficiently attained, as she was probably aware. Her 
words had thoroughly aroused me. I was not halfa 
minute alone, for Pompey Snowball re-entered, and, as 
I instantly suspected, the captain had ordered him to 
the cabin to prevent the woman from having an oppor 
tunity of conversing with me, 

* Cap’en will come down ’rectly, sar!” cried the oe 
steward. ; 

“Very good,” said I. And then I asked, in as care- 
less a tone as I could assume, “ What’s the name of this 
barque, steward ?” 

The black’s blubber lips instantly opened, and were 
expanding into a broad sunflower grin, but he checked. 
himself suddenly, and after rolling his lurid eyes from | 
- deck to floor, and from table to lockers, he finally settled: 
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‘them on me, with a sly, suspicious, sheet) expres- 
sion. » | 

ee You not know name ob de barkey, sar ?” 

_ “ That’s the reason why I ask you,” retorted L 

But Mr. Pompey Snowball was not easily caught 
napping. 

— &De cap’ en’s self would tell you, sar. He know de 
best.” 

I affected anger and surprise at this obvious preva- 
rication, and repeated my question. 

Once more Pompey rolled his eyes, rubbed his bony 
paws, and. fidgetted his huge splay feet, and then he 
doggedly answered : 

“T tink de cap’en self hab told you, sar ?” : 

*€ You lilywhite rascal! you were listening to our 
talk, then?” ° . 

“ Lors no! debbil a bit, nohow! on’y-I tink I hear 
de cap’en tell you de barkey’s name Wan’ering Willie.” 

“You tink Wandering Willie, eh ?” 

“ Tb de cap’en say so, dat is so, sartain!” and with « 
significant grunt and nod the astute Snowball sidled 
away to his own den, or pantry, which was situated at 
the foot of and partly beneath the cabin stairs, and there 
he industriously scrubbed and rattled his pots and pans. 
aiid crockery, but stood in such a position that he could 
command a full view of the cabin. | 

Little time had I for reflection. My first thought 
was that the Wandering Willie (or whatever her real 
mame might be), was a slaver; my second thought 
was that she might be even worse; my third — what. 
was I to do? what course to pursue? how extricate 
sae from the meshes of the net closing, around me? - 
, The captain entered, with a very tall man, whom I: 
knew. at the firet glance to be a New Englander. He 
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was considerably more than six feet in height — tall 
enough, in fact, to have served at a pinch for a jury 
topmast, or a jigger, or a derrick. His frame was spare, 
yet muscular; his dress that of an ordinary seaman, 
excepting that his jacket was of very fine blue cloth, pro- 
fusely braided ; his features were comparatively small 
and sallow; his eyes, little, intensely black, deeply 
sunken, and glittering as a rattlesnake’s; and his long, 
straight, dirty yellowish hair straggled down beneath a 
broad-brimmed Panama hat. 

Captain Jamieson introduced this gentleman as Mr. 


Jefferson Fluke, his first mate. Mr. Fluke was appa- 


rently of a taciturn disposition,-for after muttering 
something to the effect that he was glad I was “ gittin’ 
brightish agin,” he settled himself down on a chair very 
slowly, and doubled himself up in such an extraordinary 
«small compass, that I fancied he must be “built” on 
the principle of a four-jointed telescope, or a two-foot 
rule hinged to fold up in four “ lengths.” 

‘ More wine, and then a fresh reference to the ship’s 


articles, but I now firmly yet respectfully intimated 


that I must go on deck, and see the ship herself, ere 
finally deciding to sign. A dark and ominous frown for 


= > 


a moment corrugated the brow of Captain Jamieson, — 


but he repressed his rising passion, and merely giving 
me a look, not altogether devoid of menace, bade the 
mate show me on deck. Mr, Fluke forthwith rejointed 
himself, and preceded me to the quarter-deck. 


For a minute I stood motionless, glancing with all 


the quick comprehension of a seaman, at every object 
from deck to truck. My worst suspicions were realised. 
The barque was either a slaver or a pirate —or both, 
She appeared to be a vessel of about 700 tons, of great 


length, and unusual breadth of beam, but very low in. 
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the water. Her deck was flush from stem to stern; 
she had scarcely any shear; and her bulwarks were at 
least six feet high. They were pierced with ten 
ports, but only three guns—long twelves — were 
mounted on each side. Amidships, however, was a 
formidable Long Tom— a brass 36-pounder, working 
on a traversing platform. Shot tubs and cartridge 
boxes were disposed near each gun, as though the 
skipper kept in constant readiness for action. The 
quarter-deck was holy-stoned white as snow, and from 
the mizen-mast up to the very eyes of the sharp bows 
the deck was scoured clean enough to eat off. The 
companion, the binnacle, and the fife-rails round each 
mast, were beautifully inlaid with burnished silver, and 
the belaying~pins were all of highly-polished brass, as 
were two signal carronades on the taffrail. Broad strips 
of the same metal glittered along the top of the bul-- 
warks, which were painted a delicate sky-blue, and just 
below the top streak ran a. gold band, of a hand’s 
breadth, from stem to stern, Nothing could be more 
symmetrical than the spars and rigging. Whatever 
else Captain. Jamieson might be, he was a thorough 
seaman. The exquisite neatness alow and aloft would 
have almost shamed a crack frigate. In one respect 
the craft resembled a French man-o’-war, for she had 
remarkably short lower masts, and very tall topmasts, 
and her yards were exceedingly “square,” in sea par- 
lance —7.¢. long and large. A little abaft each mast 
was a fire-engine. Well did I know for what purpose 
they were kept there in constant readiness! Only some 
half dozen men were visible, but I inwardly conjectured 
that the crew must number at least fifty. The barque 
was slipping quietly along under her fore and main 
topsails, spanker, and jib; the starboard tacks on board. 
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There was oly. a light wind, aad the eather was un- 
usually hazy for the latitude. 

Mr. Fluke keenly scrutinised my countenance as I 
noted all this, and he abruptly exclaimed :— | 

“ Them as built this yeer clipper knowed how me put 
wood and iron together, and them as rigged and mans 
her, knows the ropes. I guess them’s yewr sentiments?” 

I lookéd him full in the. eye, as I een re- 
sponded — 

“‘ Ay, and the barque has shown her stern to many a 
fleet cruiser ere now?” 

“T actially reckon yew’re gittin’ the bread-room dust 
out on yewr eyes, anyhow!” complacently grinned Mr. 
Fluke. ‘We're blackbird-catchers*, we air.” 

“ But this Long Tom, and ‘the six bull-dogs ?” 

‘Wal! yew see, shipmate,” drawled Mr. Fluke in a 
confidential sort of a way, as though he knew any 
attempt at further concealment useless, “them theer 
air mighty useful at times when it comes to a game at. 
-long bowls with a Queen’s ship, and Long Tom sar~ 
tainly does throw a round lump of iron a prety con-si-~ 
derable way in a straightish line. Stars and stripes! 
how I’ve seed the splinters fly from the skin of yewr 
Britisher’s ships !” 

‘““What! fight a Queen’s ship ?” 

“ Jist exchange compliments with iron messengers |”. 
chuckled Mr. Fluke, as he fitted an enormous plug of 
fresh tobacco in his left cheek. “The Saucy Sammy 
bites as well as barks, and I reckon theer ain’t a craft 
more a : 

“The what ?” I interrupted. “I thought this ane 
was, called the Wandering Willie?” 





* A seaman’s phrase for “slavers,” or “ negro-hunters.”- 
u 2 : | 
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_. “Shouldn’t wonder,” imperturbably replied Mr.. 
Fluke. “That all depends on the skipper. Last 
-vy’ge she was the Saucy Sammy, and hailed from 
Bristol ; the v’y’ge afore she was brig-rigged, and was 
the Senora del Rosario, and hailed from Havannah; 
and the v’y’ge afore that she was a full-rigged ship, and 
was La Pucelle d’Orleans, and hailed from Havre, so 
yew see she’s a handy craft — some! — and etarnally 
coquettish and fond of new fashions.” 

As Mr. Fluke concluded, he slowly turned, and 
walked to the taffrail to expectorate, but the next in- 
stant He vented a terrific oath, and yelled — 

“ Call the skipper! Call all hands! O, yew born- 
blind devils! IJ’ll skin yer eyes fore and aft! All 
hands make sail! Call the skipper! She’s coming 
down on us like a race-horse! Jump! yer crawling 
tortoises! Jump! and save ship! Darnation |” 

When Mr. Fluke uttered his first passionate ejacu- 
lation, I instinctively looked aft, and sure enough, 
directly in our wake, rising above the bank of haze, 
not a quarter of a mile astern, appeared the top- 
hamper of a man-o’-war, clearly discernible down to 
her tops. 

In half a minute Captain Jamieson and all hands 
were on deck. It was very evident that the look-outs 
of the cruiser had perceived us much sooner than we 

‘did them, and that they were pressing all sail in chase. 
The skipper of the slaver proved himself ready for the 
unlooked-for emergency. He issued his orders with 
: calm. promptitude to his crew—not less than sixty 
hands all told—and every spar was clothed with duck 
in a very brief space of time. Down fell the courses; 
top-gallants and royals were cast loose, their yards 
mast-headed, and sheeted home with a will; booms 
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were run out, and studding-sails set, as well as. every 
available staysail. No sooner was this done than the > 
three engines were at work, and although small, they” 
were powerful enough to project streams of water even 
on the royals. Every sail fore and aft was thoroughly 
drenched, and: sheeted until stiff as boards. Despite 
our vastly accelerated speed, the cruiser gained on us, 
and the reason for this was not long a mystery, for as 
ber hull became visible we perceived that she was a 
screw steamer. Every subtle expedient which the long- 
tried skill and experience of Captain Jamieson could 
suggest was instantly tried to quicken our rate of sail- 
ing. Overboard went boat after boat, until only a Nor- 
wegian pram, swinging from the counter davits, was left. 
Next the cables were unshackled, and, together with 
the anchors, committed to Davy Jones’ locker; the six 
bull-dogs were heaved overboard through their port~ 
holes; and the ammunition and many other weighty 
‘articles followed. Still the cruiser gained on us, and 
yawing a little, sent an eighteen-pounder slap through © 
our fore and maintopsails, by way of a polite hint to 
heave-to. Captain Jamieson gazed a moment at his rent - 
sails, and then calmly ordered the pram to be cut 
adrift, and the Long Tom to be sent after its * pups,” 
the twelve-pounders. Mr. Fluke groaned dismally at 
this order, and pathetically lamented that no blackbirds 
or niggers were aboard (the vessel being “ clean” of 
human cargo); for, as he judiciously observed, nothing 
protracts a “starn chase” so well as to pack living 
niggers in empty casks, head the latter, and hurl them > 
overboard, in which case the cruiser is almost sure to. 
heave-to, and pick them up’ through humanity. 

The crew of the slaver was composed of truculent- 
ooking scoundrels, chiefly Americans and Spaniards — 
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There were a fow mulattoes, and, I reget to add, aavieeid i 
of my own countrymen. All were conscious that the 


barqte was doomed to be captured this time; and when 


the guns were heaved out at the ports, they also knew 
that their captain felt that any attempt at resistance ‘was 
hopeless—for the cruiser mounted six twenty-fours in 
broadside, a long eighteen on the forecastle, and a thun- 
dering sixty-eight on a pivot amidships. She hoisted 
her colours, but Jamieson sullenly kept his peak naked. 

The excitement of the chase grew intense. To give 
the vessel “play,” as a last resource the bulwarks were 
sawn down in many places, and several of the beams 


-were cut through. The backstays and shrouds were also — 


slackened, but still the breeze was so slight that the 
steamer went three feet to our two. 
Again and again did the cruiser plump .her eighteens 


through our upper sails, and at last down crashed our | 


foretopmast with all its top-hamper, dragging down the © 
maintop-gallant along with it. This settled the matter. 
Mr. Fluke very composedly sat down on the companion~ | 
slide, and (gently whistling Yankee Doodle) cut a fresh — 
plug of negro-head in a listless abstracted sort of way, 

whilst Captain Jamieson hissed out between his clenched 
teeth, an order to heave to. The crew doggedly obeyed, 


-and then the desperate miscreants grouped together in 


the waist, and watched the cruiser as she steamed 
abreast of us, and lowered a cutter. Ten minutes later 


and we were boarded by a master’s-mate and his boat’s 


face 


crew, and the Wandering Willie was formally de- 
elared a lawful prize to her Britannic Maj a 8 cruiser 
‘Snarler. ae 


' The men-0’ -war s-men, although disappointed at find- 
ing a clean ship (for every negro would have produced 


‘ them five pounds. per head prize-money) gave a hearty 
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cheer, ‘and to their amazement, oa to my own also, it. 
was faintly re-echoed from under our feet. Off went 
the hatch, covering the entrance to the steerage; and a 
tremendous cheer then burst up. The mystery was 
quickly fathomed. In the steerage were confined a 
young lieutenant and eight seamen, who had boarded 
the barque from another cruiser about a week previously, 
when the Wandering Willie, being almost becalmed, 
could not escape, and this unfortunate officer was put on 
board and took possession of her. Hardly had he done 
so, ere a powerful breeze sprang up, and Captain 
Jamieson grimly ordered him and his boat’s crew below, 
and scorning all risk from the cruiser’s guns, trium-. 
phantly got Ene off, and had kept his captives ironed in 
the steerage ever since. No sooner were they released, 
than the officer and the men alike flew at Captain 
Jamieson and his maypole of a mate, and rope-ended 
them unmercifully. Nor did their fury abate until they 
had cobbed the boatswain and a few others of the 
slaver’s crew, who had treated them with particular 
cruelty and ignominy during their incarceration. 
_ I quickly explained to the men-o’-war’s-men how I 
happened to be on board, but they did not credit me 
until several of the slaver’s crew corroborated my other- 
wise incredible statement. Ithen learnt that the barque 
was a most notorious slaver, and had been repeatedly 
‘chased in vain by almost every cruiser on the station. 
She was, moreover, strongly suspected to be a = 
whenever opportunity offered. -s | 
I went in her to Sierra Leone, whither she was ant 
for condemnation, and s0 many proofs of piracy there 
turned up, that Jamieson, Fluke, and about a dozen of 
their crew, were capitally convicted. The seamen were | 
first respited, and eventually transported, but the officers: 
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or red for. exnertion pasate’ to thelr sc 

: Captain I amieson escaped his doom we the connivance, : 
it was supposed, of the jailor, whom the unhappy 
female (who loved him notwithstanding his brutality to 
her) heavily bribed. Anyway, he managed to break 
jail on the eve of the execution day, but Mr: Jefferson 
Fluke duly dangled from a gallows of appropriate 
altitude. . 
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